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In vol. 30, p. 359, line 14, read “refuge” for “refuse”; p. 365, 
foot-note 1, line 4, read “Vasistha” for “Vasistha”; p. 371, 
note 1, line 2, read “dvipas” for “dvipas”; p. 372, line 29, read 


“beside” for “besides“; and p. 372, line 33, read “Symplegades” 
for “simple edges”. 




















The Dates of the Philosophical Siitras of the Brahmans.— 
By Hermann Jacosi, Professor in the University of 


Bonn, Germany. 


Subject of the investigation—Some of the Sitras of the aix 
orthodox philosophical Systems of the Brahmans! refer to 
Buddhist doctrines and refute them. As we are now sufficiently 
acquainted with Buddhist philosophy and its history, we can 
attempt to make out the peculiar school of Buddhist philosophy 
which is referred to in a passage of a Siitra, and thus to 
determine the date, or rather terminus a quo, of the Sitra in 
question. Our inquiry will be chiefly concerned with the 
Siinyavada or philosophical nihilism, and with the Vijianavada 
or pure idealism. The former is the philosophy of the Madhya- 
mikas; the latter is that of the Yogacaras. It may be premised ~ 
that both these systems admit the Ksanikavada‘or the theory of 
the momentariness of everything, so far at least as is consistent 
with their peculiar principles; tozthese I will now briefly advert. 
The Sinyavada maintains that all our ideas, if analysed, contain 
logical impossibilities or self-contradictions, and that therefore 
nothing real can [underlie them; and that that upon which 
they are based is a nonentity or the void (sunya, nirupakhya). 
This system? was established by Nagarjuna, who flourished 





1 Abbreviations: M.S. = Mimamsa Sttra; B.S. — Brahma Sitra (Ve- 
danta); V.D. = Vaigesika Darsana; N.D. = Nyaya Darsana; Y.S. = Yoga 
Sitra; S.S. = Safkhya Sttra. 

2 The Sunyavada may be compared with the philosophy of Zeno, who 
by a similar method tried to refute the common opinion that there exist 
many things of a changing nature. Aristotle called Zeno evperiw ris dia- 
Nexruxis; the same may be said of Nagarjuna whose Madhyamikasitras 
set the example for the dialectical literature of the Hindus which reached 
its height in Sriharsa’s Khandana-Khanda-Khadya. It deserves to be 
remarked that in this regard also the Vedantin of Sankara’s school 
follows in the track of the Sanyavadin, 
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about the end of the second century A.D.1 The Vijianavada 
contends that only consciousness or vijfidna is real. There 
are two kinds of vijfidna: 1. dlaya-vijidna or consciousness 
proper, which lasts till the individual reaches Nirvana (d-laya); 
and 2. pravrtti-vijiana or the thoughts of the same individual 
concerning objects. The latter is produced from dlaya-vijitana. 
The Vijianavada was established by Asaiiga and his younger 
brother Vasubandhu, who seem to have flourished during tie 
latter part of the fifth century A.D.? To this school belong 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti, the greatest Buddhist philosophers 
and writers on Logic (pramana). Dignaga attacked Vatsya- 
yana’s Nyadyabhasya, and was answered by the Uddyotakara 
(6th century A.D.) in the Nyayavarttika. Dharmakirti, who 
further developed Dignaga’s philosophy, appears to have flourish- 
ed about the middle of the seventh century A.D. 

It will be our task to examine closely the Buddhist doctrines 
controverted in the philosophical Sitras in order to decide 
whether they belong to the Sinyavada or to the Vijianavada. 
On the result of our inquiry will depend the presumable date 
of the Siitras in question. If they refer to the Vijianavada, 
they must be later than the fifth century A.D.; if however 
this is not the case, and we can assign to them an acquain- 
tance with the Sanyavada only, they must date somewhere 
between 200 and 500 A.D. 

Doubts about the conclusiveness of this sideline 
if we should succeed in recognising the true origin of the 
controverted doctrines, still it might be doubted whether the 
few passages on which we must rely for proof, form a genuine 
part of the work in which they occur, or are a later addition. 
For the aphoristical style of the Sitras, the somewhat desultory 
way of treating subjects, and the loose connexion of the several 
parts (adhikaranas) in most of these works make the insertion 
of a few Sitras as easy as the detection of them is difficult. 
The text of the Sitras as we have them is at best that which 
the oldest Scholiast chose to comment upon, and it cannot be 





1 A contemporary of Nagarjuna was Aryadeva. A poem ascribed to 
him has been edited in JASB. 1898. As in that poem the zodiacal signs 
(ragi) and the weekdays (vdraka) are mentioned, it can not be earlier 
than the third century A.D. 

2 See Takakusu in Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme- Orient, 


1904, vol. iv, p. 53f. 
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safely traced further back. The uncertainty occasioned by the 
nature of our texts is, however, ix the present case partly 
remedied by the repeated allusions in one text to the same 
doctrines, or by the occurrence in two Sitraworks of the same 
discussion with the same arguments. These facts make it 
probable that the topic in question was one which at that 
time a Sitrakara considered himself bound to discuss. 
Another objection may be raised against our chronological 
argument. It may be said, and not without a considerable 
amount of plausibility, that even before Nagarjuna had brought 
the Sinyavada into a system, similar opinions may already 
have been held by earlier Buddhist thinkers; and the same 
remark applies to the Vijianavada. Therefore, it may be 
argued, a reference to doctrines of the Sinyavada or Vijiana- 
vida, need not be posterior to the definite establishment of 
these systems. On the other hand, however, it is almost certain 
that a Sitrakara would not have thought it necessary to refute 
all opinions opposed to his own, but only such as had success- 
fully passed the ordeal of public disputation. For only in that 
case would the doctrines themselves and the arguments pro 


and contra have been defined with that degree of precision 


which rendered their discussion in aphorisms possible to the 
author and intelligible to the student. Now when a philo- 
sopher succeeds in upholding his individual opinions against 
all opponents in public disputations, he is henceforth considered 
the founder of a new school or sect, and the author of its 
tenets.! Therefore we may be sure that a discussion of Sinya- 
vada or Vijianavada opinions in a Sitra must be referred to 
the period after the definite establishment of those schools. 
Origin and development of the views here presented.—I con- 
ceived the general ideas set forth above and began to work 
them out in the summer of 1909. My first impression, sup- 
ported by the comments of Saikara and Vacaspatimigra and 
others, was that the Sitras, especially B.S. and N.D., refer to 
the Vijianavada. On a closer examination, however, of the 
evidence, I became convinced that they really refer to the 
Sinyavada, and that the later commentators had brought in 
the Vijiianavada because that system had in their time risen 
to paramount importance. I had nearly finished my article 











4 Compare my remarks on the Dhvanikara in ZDMG. 56. 409f. 
+? 
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when Professor von Stcherbatskoi told me that he had treated 
the question about the age of the philosophical Sutras in his 
work Teopia no3sHania U AOeUuKa nO yueHilo no3sdnniuurs Byd- 
ducmoes, 4acts II, St. Petersburg, 1909, and had arrived at the 
conclusion that the Sitras refer to the Vijianavada. He kindly 
sent me an abstract in English of his arguments, which I sub- 
join for the benefit of those readers who, like the author of this 
paper, cannot read the Russian original. 


In his work “Epistemology and Logic as taught by the later Buddhists”’ 
Mr. Stcherbatskoi maintains (p. 29) that the Siitras of the chief philo- 
sophical systems in their present form do not belong to that high anti- 
quity to which they commonly are assigned, nor to those half-mythical 
authors to whom tradition ascribes them. The philosophical systems 
themselves have been evolved at a much earlier period than that in 
which the Sttras were written. The Sitras in their present form must 
have been elaborated during the period subsequent to the formation of 
the Yogac&ra school (Vijiianavada), and their authorship has been attri- 
buted to writers of a high antiquity in order to invest them with greater 
authority. In a previous paper (Notes de littérature buddhique, Muséon 
nouv. série, vol. vi, p. 144), Mr. Stcherbatskoi had already established, 
on the authority of the Tibetan historian Bouston, that the Vijianavada 
system (Buddhist idealism), professed by a part of the Yogacara school, 
was clearly formulated for the first time by Vasubandhu in his celebrated 
Five Prakaranas. As Vasubandhu could not have lived much earlier 
than the fifth century A.D., it follows that those philosophical Sitras 
which refer to his doctrine, in order to refute it, cannot have been 
written at an earlier time. 

It is well known that Buddhist idealism is mentioned, and that its 
tenets are refuted, in the Sitras of Badarayana and of Gotama. Thus 
B.S. ii. 2. 28 refutes the doctrine of the non-existence of external things. 
Again, ii. 2. 30 refutes the erroneous opinion of those who admit solely 
the existence of a series of mental impressions unsupported by external 
objects, and, arguing from the Buddhist’s point of view, demonstrates 
that a series of mental impressions (internal cognitions) could not exist, 
unless there were external objects to produce the impression. Once 
more, B.S. ii. 2. 31 maintains, according to Sankara’s interpretation, 
that, inasmuch as, according to Buddhist doctrine, the stream of internal 
cognition consists of a series of separate moments, it cannot have actual 
existence on account of its momentariness. 

It appears upon consideration ‘of these Siitras that their author is 
bent upon refuting the doctrine which proclaims 1. the unreality of the 
external world, and 2. the actuality of an internal consciousness which 
consists of a series of cognitional acts. Both these tenets are charac- 
teristic of Buddhist idealism which developed subsequently to the nihi- 
listic doctrine of the Madhyamikas. The latter denied the reality of the 
internal consciousness as well as that of the external world. 

In his commentary, Safikara corroborates our opinion, inasmuch as 
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he avers that the above mentioned Sitras refute the doctrine of those 
who maintain that the stream of our consciousness is an altogether 
internal process, existing only so far as it is connected with the mind. 
Now it is well known that the Vijiianavadins alone professed the doctrine 
that prameya and praména and pramanaphala have existence only in so 
far as they are connected with the mind (cf. p. 418 of vol. i of Thibaut’s 
translation of B.S.; Slokav. iv. 74 ff.; Nyayabindu, i. 18, ii, 4). Sai- 
kara mentions likewise the scholastic argument against realism of which 
Dignaga made use at the opening of his work Alambanapariksa (cf. Tan- 
jour, mde y. 95). This work, in which the main tenet of idealism 
(Vijfianavada, otherwise termed Niralambanavada) is proved, is one of 
the fundamental works of the school. The argument starts from the 
antinomic character of the ideas of the whole and of the parts, and 
states that the external object can be neither the whole, nor can it con- 
sist of atoms (indivisible partless things: cf. p. 419 in Thibaut’s transl. 
of B.S.). 

Further we find in the Nyayasitras a refutation of Buddhist idealism, 
namely in iv. 2. 26—35, It is worthy of note that the Buddhist doctrine 
is referred to in the course of an argument upon the nature of atoms— 
thus as it were answering the considerations which we likewise find in 
the work of Dignaiga in favor of the Niralambanavada. The Nya&yasitras 
maintain the indivisibility of atoms, and, while refuting the opposed 
opinions touching this point, they refer to the Buddhists, to the Madhya- 
mikas (who denied the existence of atoms), and to the idealists (who ad- 
mitted atoms to be a percept of the mind or an idea). In the Tatparya- 
tika, p. 458, Vacaspatimigra avers that the Siitra, N.D. iv. 2. 24 implies 
a refutation of the Madhyamika doctrine, while the Siitras iv. 2. 26—35 
are directed against those who proclaim that all ideas of external things 
are false (ibid. p. 461). It is thus established by the testimony of Vacas- 
patimigra and of Vatsyayana (Nyaya-bhasya, p. 233. 6) that Siitra iv. 
2. 26 is directed chiefly against the school of the Vijianavadins. 

Though the philosophical Sitras of the remaining systems do not 
contain any clear reference to the Vijiianavadins, yet it has been noted 
that some of the Satras display a remarkable knowledge of each other. 
To judge by the whole tone and drift of the philosophical Sitras, they 
must be the production of one and the same literary epoch. 

On the basis of what has been here said, it can be averred with a 
considerable degree of probability that the philosophical Sitras of the 
chief systems belong approximatively to one and to same period, a com- 
paratively late one, and can in no wise be attributed to those venerable 
authors to whom tradition ascribes them. 


Improbability of this view—As stated before, I too enter- 
tained at first the opinion expressed by Professor von Stcher- 
batskoi, but I was induced to give it up by reason of the 
following chronological considerations. As the Nyayabhasya 
was criticised by Dignaga, its [author Vatsyayana (Paksila- 
svamin) must be earlier than the latter, by at least ten or 
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twenty years, since it is not Vatsyayana, but the Uddyotakara 
(Bharadvaja) who answered Digniga. He may therefore have 
flourished in the early part of the sixth century or still earlier. 
Now Vatsyayana is not the immediate successor of Aksapada 
Gautama, the author of the Sitra; for, as Professor Windisch 
pointed out long ago, Vatsyayana incorporated in his work, 
and commented upon them, sentences of the character of Vart- 
tikas which apparently give in a condensed form the result 
of discussions carried on in the school of Gautama. Hence 
Gautama must have been separated by at least one generation 
from the Bhasyakara, and can therefore not be placed after 
the last quarter of the fifth century.t Thus if we accept the 
latest possible date for the composition of the N.D., it would 
fall in a period when the Vijianavada could scarcely have 
been firmly established. The V.D. is probably as old as the 
N.D.; for V.D. iv. 1.6 is twice quoted by Vatsyayana, namely 
in his comment on N.D. iii. 1. 33 and 67, and V.D. iii. 1. 
16 is qucted by him? in his comment on N.D. ii. 2. 34, and 
the Uddyotakara quotes the V.D. several times simply as the 
Sitra or Sastra, and once calls its author Paramarsi, a title 
accorded only to ancient writers of the highest authority. 
We are therefore almost certain that two Sitras at least, N.D. 
and V.D., preceded the origin of the Vijianavada, or rather 
its definite establishment; and the same assumption becomes 
probable with regard to some of the remaining Sitras, because 
the composition of the Sitras seems to be the work of one period 





1 This result is supported by collateral proofs. 1. When commenting 
on N.D. i. 1,5, Vatsyayana gives two different explanations of the terms 
purvavat, sesavat, samanyato drstam, the names of the three subdivisions 
of inference, showing thereby that the meaning of these important terms 
had become doubtful at his time. 2. In his concluding verse, which 
however, is wanting in some MSS., Vatsyadyana calls Aksapaida a Rsi, 
which he would not have done, if he had not considered the Sttrakara 
as an author of the remote past. 

2 See Bodas’s [ntroduction (p. 23) in Tarkasamgraha BSS., 1897. 

3 At this point I may mention that Professor von Stcherbatskoi, when 
passing through Bonn on his way to India in December 1909, told me 
that he had meanwhile studied the first pariccheda of Dignaga’s Prama- 
nasamuccaya in the Tanjour. Dignaga giving there his definition of 
pratyaksa (perception) and refuting the opinions of the Mimamsa, Nydya, 
Vaisesika, and Sankhya, quotes N.D. i. 1. 4 and several Sutras of V.D. 
which treat of pratyaksa. 
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rather than of many. In order to prove this assumption to 
be true, we must show, as stated above, that the Buddhist 
doctrines refuted in several Sitras need not be interpreted as 
belonging to the Vijianavada, but that the discussion in the 
Sitra becomes fully intelligible if understood as directed against 
the Siinyavada. 

Difficulty of distinguishing both systems in our case.—The 
point at issue is whether perception (pratyaksa) is a means of 
true knowledge (pramdna) or not. The realistic view, strictly 
maintained by the Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophies, is that 
by perception we become truly cognizant of real objects. The 
Siinyavada, Nihilism or Illusionism, contends that no real 
objects underlie our perceptions, but that those imagined objects 
as well as our ideas themselves are intrinsically illusory, in 
other words, they are nonentities or a mere void. On the 
other hand, the Vijianavada declares that our ideas or mental 
acts (perception included) are the only reality, and that ex- 
ternal objects (since they have no existence) are not really 
perceived and do not cause our ideas about them, but are 
produced, so far as our consciousness is concerned, by ideas 
existing independently of objects. It will thus be seen that 
both Vijianavada and Sinyavada are at one as far as regards 
the unreality of external objects; and therefore a refutation of 
this theory may be directed against the one of these doctrines 
as well as the other. Commentators chose between them as 
suited their purpose. Thus Kumarila, commenting on a passage 
which will be dealt with later, makes the following remarks: ! 
“(Among the Bauddhas) the Yogacaras hold that ‘Ideas’ are 
without corresponding realities (in the external world), and 
those that hold the Madhyamika doctrine deny the reality of 
the Idea also. To both of these theories, however, the denial 
of the external object is common.2 Because it is only after 
setting aside the reality of the object that they lay down the 
Samvrti (falsity) of the ‘Idea.’ Therefore on account of this 
(denial of the reality of external objects) being common (to 
both), and on account of (the denial of the reality of the 
‘Idea’) being based upon the aforesaid denial of the external 





t Slokavarttika, translated by Ganganatha Jha, p. 120, 14—16 (Biblio- 
theca Indica). 
2 Similarly Sridhara ad Pragastapadabhasya p. 229 speaks of niralam- 
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object,—the author of the Bhasya has undertaken to examine 
the reality and unreality of the external object.” And accord- 
ingly Kumarila interprets his text in such a way as to make 
it serve as a basis for the refutation first of the Vijhainavada 
and then of the Siinyavada. He, as well as Sankara and 
Vacaspatimisra and later authors who wrote when the Vijnana- 
vada had become the most famous Buddhist philosophy, felt 
of course bound to refute it; and if the text they commented 
upon still ignored the Vijianavada and combated the Sinya- 
vada only, they could introduce their refutation of the Vijiana- 
vada by doing just a little violence to their text. That such 
was actually the case, is the thesis I want to prove.! 
Mentioning of the Vijraénavada in the Sankhya Sitra.—Be- 
fore examining those texts which give rise to doubts regarding 
the particular school combated, I briefly advert to one which 


the Saikhya Sitra. In that work the principal doctrines of 
the four philosophical schools of the Buddhists are discussed: 
those of the Vaibhasikas i, 27—33, of the Sautrantikas i, 
34—41, of the Vijiianavadins i, 42, and of the Sinyavadins 





1 Remarks on the development of the Stinyavada.—Like Kumarila, other 
brahmanicul philosophers treat the Sinyavada as the logical sequence of 


relation is just the reverse: the belief in the unreality of external things 
is a restriction of the previously obtaining and more general belief in 
the unreality or illusory nature of everything whatever, consciousness 
included. Buddhist Nihilism or Illusionism, introduced and supported 
by a splendid display of the novel dialectic art, seems to have deeply 
impressed and invaded the Hindu mind of that period. But realistic 
convictions or habits of thought could not be wholly eradicated; they 
entered into various kinds of compromise with Illusionism. The belief 
in the transcendent reality and oneness of Brahma as taught in the 
Upanisads admitted a combination with Illusionism in the Mayavada of 
the Vedantins of Sankara’s school, nicknamed Pracchannabauddhas, who 
maintained that Brahma alone is real and that the phenomenal world is 
an illusion (see Sukhtankar, The teachings of Vedanta according to Ra- 
manuja in WZKM. vol. xii). On the other hand the ‘cogito ergo sum’ 
proved irresistibly self-evident to many Mahayanists also, and led them 
to acknowledge the reality of consciousness. These were the Vijiiana- 
vadins or pure Idealists. But the great Logicians of this school seem 
to have further encroached on its principles; for Dharmakirti, in this 
particular point also probably following Dignaga, declared the object of 
perception to be svalaksana, i. e. the catena or series (santana) of ksanas 
to be parmarthasat, i.e. really existing. 
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i, 43—47. The Sitra referring to the Vijianavadins reads 
thus: na vijiidnamatram bahyapratiteh; ‘Not Thought alone 
because of the conception of the external.’! The next Sitra 
(43): tadabhdve tadabhavac chinyam tarhi, ‘Since as the one 
does not exist, the other too does not, there is the void then’ 
is according to Vijianabhiksu a refutation of the Vijianavada, 
but according to Aniruddha the statement of the Sinyavada 
which is discussed in the following Sitras. However this may 
be, there can be no doubt that here both the Vijiianavada 
and the Sanyavada are discussed, in that sequence which (as 
stated in the last note) has become customary for later 
theoretical writers. Now it is admitted on all sides that the 
Saikhya Siitra is a very late, or rather a modern, production, 
and that it does not rank with the genuine philosophical 
Sutras. Therefore the fact that the Saikhya Sitra mentions 
the Vijhanavada does in no way prejudice any one in deciding 
the question whether the Sutras of the other systems also were 
acquainted with it. Perhaps it might be said that the direct- 
ness of reference to the Vijianavada ia the Saikhya Sitra 
shows what we should expect to find in the other Sitras if 
they did really know and refute that doctrine. 


1. Nydya. 

I begin our inquiry with the examination of the passage 
N.D. iv. 2, 25ff, which, according to Vacaspatimisra, is 
directed against the Vijianavadins; for, as explained above, 
chronological considerations make it almost certain that our 
Satra was composed before the establishment of the Vijiana- 
vada, and therefore entitle us to doubt, in this matter, the 
authority of the author of the Tatparya Tika. The subject 
treated in those Siitras, namely, whether perception is a means 
of true knowledge, is connected with and comes at the end of 
a discussion of, other subjects which for the information of the 
reader must briefly be sketched. First comes the problem of 
the ‘whole and its parts,’ iv, 2, 4ff. The adherents of Nyaya 
(and Vaisesika) maintain that the whole is something different 
(arthantara) from the parts in which it ‘inheres,’ an opinion 
which is strongly combated by other philosophers. Connected 





1 Aniruddha’s Commentary, Garbe’s translation, in BI., page 23. 
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with this problem is the atomic theory, which is discussed in 
14ff. After Sitra 17, Vatsyayana introduces an opponent, ‘a 
denier of perception, who thinks that everything is non-existent’ 
(Gnupalambhikah sarvam nastiti manyamdnah). There can be 
no doubt that an adherent of the Sinyavada is meant. He 
attacks the atomic theory, 18—24, and is refuted in 25 thus: 
“as your arguments would lead us to admit a regressus in in- 
Jinitum (by acknowledging unlimited divisibility) and as a 
regressus in infinitum is inconsistent with sound reason, your 
objection is not valid (anavasthakaritvad anavasthanupapattes 
ca *pratisedhah). Vatsyayana, after explaining this Siitra, con- 
tinues: ‘(An opponent objects:) what you say with regard to 
notions (buddhi), that their objects are really existing things, 
(that cannot be proved). These notions are intrinsically er- 
roneous (mithydbuddhayas); for if they were true notions, 
(tattvabuddhayas) they would, on being analysed by the under- 
standing, teach us the true nature of their objects.” The 
argument of this opponent is stated in Sitra 26 which the 
above passage serves to introduce, and runs thus: “If we ana- 
lyse things, we do not (arrive at) perceiving their true nature 
(or essentia); this not-perceiving is just as, when we take away 
the single threads (of a cloth), we do not perceive an existing 
thing (that is called) the cloth.” Vatsyayana explains: “(This is) 
just as on distinguishing the single threads (of a cloth): this is a 
thread, this is a thread, &c. &c., no different thing is perceived 
that should be the object of the notion cloth. Since we do 
not perceive the essentia, in the absence of its object, the 
notion of a cloth, that it exists, is an erroneous notion. And 
so everywhere.” Siitras 27 and 28 contain the counter-argu- 
ments, and Sitra 29 adds to them the following: “And because 
by right perception (pramdanatas, viz. upalabdhya@) we come 
to know things (whether and how they are).” Sutra 30 gives 
a proof for this view: pramdndinupapattyupapattibhyam. Vat- 
syayana explains: ‘Now then the proposition that nothing 
exists is against reason; why? (answer): pramdndnupapattyu- 
papattibhyam. If there is proof pramdna (in favour of the 
proposition) that nothing exists, (this proposition that) nothing 
exists, sublates the (existence of) proof as well. And if there is 
no proof fer it, how can it be established that nothing exists? 
If it is regarded to be established without proof, why should 
(the contrary) that all things do exist, not be regarded as 
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established?” Here it is quite clear that the opponent whom 
Vatsyayana refutes, is a Sinyavadin just as in Sitra 17. For 
there is no indication that Vatsyiyana in the mean time has 
changed front, and that the opponent in Sitra 26 is not a 
Sinyavadin, but a Vijiiinavadin. The latter contends that 
external things do not exist (bahydrtha na santi), while Vatsya- 
yana (on 27) makes his opponent uphold sarvabhdvandm yatha- 
tmydnupalabdhih. Moreover, this opponent maintains that 
“notions about things are erroneous notions (mithyabuddhayas),” 
and this is primarily the view of the Sinyavada. The fun- 
damental principle of the Vijiainavada is that ideas only 
(vijidna) are really existent, and not that they are erroneous 
ideas. That Vatsyayana really has in view the opinions of 
the Sinyavadins, may be seen from his concluding words in 
36, “therefore erroneous notions too are really existing,” and 
in 37, where he speaks of his opponent as one for whom 
“everything is without essence and unreal” (nirdétmakam niru- 
pakhyam sarvam). Nevertheless Vacaspatimisra,! commenting 
on Vatsyfyana’s words in Sitra 25 translated above (“An 
opponent objects: what you say,” &c.), remarks that the op- 
ponent is a Vijianavadin. That he is mistaken, we have seen, 
and a general cause of such a mistake on the part of later 
commentators has been given above, p. 7. In the present case 
we can watch the gradual development of this mispresentation. 
For in his comment on 26 the Uddyotakara again introduces 
the opponent’s argument that every part of a thing may be 
regarded as a (minor) whole consisting of minor parts, and 
that this analysis may be continued not only down to atoms 
but in infinitum till everything is dissolved into nothing. 
Now as Professor von Stcherbatskoi informs us (see above 
p. 5), Dignaga in his work Alambanapariks& makes the dis- 
cussion of the problem of ‘the whole and its parts’ the basis 
of his exposition of the Vijianavada. Therefore the Uddyota- 
kara, who answers Dignaga’s attacks on Vatsyayana, avails 
himself of an opportunity to undermine the antagonist’s basis 
of argumentation. And Vacaspatimigra, knowing what was 
the starting-point of Dignaga’s speculations, and seeing that 
it was exhaustively treated by the authors of the Sutra and 
the Bhasya, was easily misled to believe that they were defend- 





1 Nydyavarttikatatparyatika (viz. S. S.), }. 460, 3d line from below. 
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ing it against the Vijianavada. Being separated from them 
by 400 years or more, he was ignorant of their historical 
interrelation, and consequently interpreted the philosophical 
discussion in the text before him from a merely theoretical 
point of view. For, as indicated above, a rational refutation 
of the Sinyavada was naturally divided into two parts, the 
first proving the reality of objects and the second the reality 
of ideas; and a theoretical construction could well treat the 
Sinyavada as the logical outcome of the Vijianavada, and 
take the first part of the refutation of the Sinyavada as 
directed against the Vijianavada. 

We proceed in our analysis of the Sitra. Afier the last 
passage translated above, we have another objection of the 
Illusionist in Siitras 31 and 32. “Like the erroneous belief in 
the objects seen in a dream is this belief in the means of true 
knowledge and the things known through them erroneous.” 
Vatsyayana explains: “Just as in a dream the objects seen in 
it are not real, while there is belief in them, so the means 
of knowledge aad the things known through them are also not 
real (na santi), though there is belief in either.” Sutra 32 
completes this argument: “Or like magic, fata morgana, and 
mirage.” As this argument serves to demonstrate that pra- 
mana and prameya are an illusion, it is evident that the 
opponent is a Sanyavadin. The next Sitra 33 answers his 
objection, in pointing out that ‘he has established nothing, as 
he has given no reason’ for declaring (1) that the belief in 
pramaina and prameya is like that in objects seen in a dream 
and not like the perception of objects in the waking state, 
(2) that in a dream non-existing things are perceived. This 
argument of the Sitra is supplemented in the Bhasya by 
another formulated in what looks like a Varttika; it comes to 
this. If you say that things seen in a dream do not exist 
because they are no more seen in the waking state, you must 
admit that those seen in the waking state do exist; for the 
force of an argument is seen in the contrary case, viz. that 
things exist because they are seen. The Uddyotakara enlarg- 
ing upon this argument unmistakably introduces Vijianavada 
views; for he speaks of things independent of the mind (citta- 
vyatirekin) and uses the term vijidna; but there is no trace 
of all this in the Bhasya. The Sitra then goes on to explain 
the belief in things seen in a dream and other topics con- 
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nected with the subject in hand which, however, do not con- 
cern us here. 

To sum up: our investigation has proved that neither the 
Sitra nor the Bhasya refer to the Vijnanavada, and that the 
whole discussion is perfectly intelligible if we consider it as 
meant to refute the Siinyavada.! 


2. Vedanta and Mimamsa. 


Brahma Sitra, 2nd Adhyaya; 2nd Pada, contains a dis- 
cussion and refutation of other philosophical systems. The 
Sitras 18—32 deal with Buddhist philosophy. Sitras 18—27 
deal with the doctrines of the Sarvastivadins; and 28—32, 
according to Satkara, with those of the Vijnanavada. Rama- 
nuja agrees with Saikara in so far as he also refers Sitras 
28—30 to the Vijianavada, but he differs from him in that 
he interprets the last Siitra? as containing a refutation of the 
Sinyavada. For convenience of reference I subjoin the text 
of the Sitras 28—32 and the translation of them by Thibaut 
according to Saikara’s and Ramanuja’s interpretation: 

nabhava upalabdheh 28 
vaidharmydc ca na svapnadivat 29 
na bhavo ’nupalabdheh 30 
ksanikatvade ca 31 
sarvathanupapattes ca 32. 

I. Sankara’s interpretation, SBE. vol. xxxiv, p. 418ff: 

The non-existence (of external things) cannot be maintained, 
on account of (our) consciousness (of them), 28. 

And on account of their difference of nature (the ideas of 
the waking state) are not like those of a dream, 29. 

The existence (of mental impressions) is not possible (on 
the Buddhist view) on account of the absence of perception 
(of external things), 30. 

And on account of the momentariness (of the dlayavijidna 
it cannot be the abode of mental impressions), 31. 

And on account of its general deficiency in probability, 32. 





1 If the Sitrakara knew the Vijianavada, we should expect him to 
combat it in ii, 1,8 ff, where pratyaksadinam apramanyam is discussed. 
But in that place even Vacaspatimiéra (p. 249) assigns this opinion to the 
Madhyamikas. 

2 He omits Sutra 31 of Sankara’s text. 
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II. Ramanuja’s interpretation, SBE. xlvii, p. 511ff.: 

Not non-existence on account of consciousness, 27.! 

And on account of difference of nature (they are) not like 
dreams, 28. 

The existence [of mere cognitions] is not on account of the 
absence of perception, 29. 

[Here ends the adhikarana of perception.] 

And on account of its being unproved in every way (viz. 
that the Nothing is the only Reality), 30. 

Now it would be rather surprising if the Sinyavada had 
been ignored by the Brahma Satra as Saikara in his treat- 
ment of the above Siitras would make us believe; he says that 
Sinyavada is thoroughly irrational and may therefore be left 
out of account. But the Sinyavadins were once formidable op- 
ponents, and it would have delighted an orthodox dialectician to 
expound their unreasonableness. Rama&nuja apparently was con- 
scious of this deficiency and therefore introduced the refutation 
of the Sinyavada in the very last Sitra. But this Sitra con- 
tains only an argument, and if Ramanuja be right, we search 
in vain in the preceding Sitras for the statement, or even a 
hint, of the doctrine he wishes to refute. However this Sitra 
reads like a finishing blow dealt to a vanquished opponent 
whose arguments the author had just been refuting. That 
this opponent was a Sinyavadin becomes probable if we 
compare the Sitras in question with those in N.D. which we 
heve examined above and, which, as we have seen, refer to 
the Siinyavada only. For Sitra 29: vaidharmydc ca na svap- 
nadivat, deals with the same argument which is stated in 
N.D. 31f.: svapnabhimanavad ayam pramanaprameyabhimanah; 
mayagandharvanagaramrgatrsnikavad va. The addi in svapna- 
divat means according to Satkara ma@yddi, in other words the 
things fully enumerated in the second of the quoted Sitras 
of N.D. As the argument in N.D. and BS. is the same, it 
is almost certain that the same doctrine is discussed in both 
works, and as the doctrine refuted in N.D. is the Sinyavada, 
it is highly probable that it is meant in BS. also. Though 
we have thus very weighty reasons for not trusting Saikara, 
Ramanuja, and all the later commentators in their inter- 





1 Ramanuja’s numbering here differs from that of Saikara. In order 
to avoid confusion I shall refer to the latter only. 
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pretation of the passage under consideration, still the almost 
deliberately enigmatical character of the Sitras would make it 
a hazardous task to explain them without the aid of tradition. 
Fortunately, however, the same philosophical problem aphoristi- 
cally discussed in those Siitras has been dealt with at con- 
siderable length by an other ancient author. 

For Sabarasvamin, the Bhasyakara of the Mimamsa Sitra, 
after having commented on MS. i, 1, 5 transcribes a long 
passage from the unknown Vrtti, which begins in the edition 
of the Bibliotheca Indica on p. 7, line 7 from below, and ends 
on p. 18, line 6, as the editor remarks in a footnote p. 18.! 
The whole passage is without doubt by the Vrttikara; it gives 
an explanation of Siitras 3—5, and is introduced by Sabara- 
svamin at the end of his own comment on Siatra 5. It is 
therefore a matter of no little surprise to find that Kumarila- 
bhatta in the Slokavarttika (on Siitra 5) assigns only the first 
part of this passage, viz. from p. 7, 1.7 from below, down to 
p- 8,18 from below, to the Vrttikara; and accordingly his 
comment on this part only bears the title Vrttikaragrantha in 
the edition of the Slokavarttika in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series, p. 212, 216. Kumarila himself refers to the author of 
this part of the passage as the Vrttikara, ib. p. 136; but he 
refers to the author of the following part (which is actually 
the work of the same author) as Bhasyakrt, p. 221 (v. 16) and 
Bhasyakara, p. 224 (v. 29), i.e. Sabarasvamin. That part which 
Kumarila ascribes to the Vrttikara, contains the explanation 
of Sitra 3 and part of Sitra 4 only. If Kumarila were right, 
this passage should have been quoted by Sabarasvamin at the 
end of his comment on Sutra 4, and not, where he actually 
introduces it, at the end of his comment on Sitra 5. Kuma- 
rila does not notice nor attempt to avcount for the fact that 
Sabarasvamin, on his assumption, twice interprets part of 
Sutra 4 and the Sutra 5, once at the proper place, and then 





1 Sabarasvamin introduces this passage by the following words: Vrtti- 
karas tv anyathe ’mam grantham varnayamcakara: tasya nimittaparistir 
ity evamddim. We first have a comment on Sttra 3; the comment on 
Sitra 4 commences p. 8, 1. 2, that on the second part of Siitra 4 (ani- 
mittam, &c.) on p. 12, 1.2 from below; on p. 11, |. 2 from below, begins 
the comment on Sitra 5, and that on the last part of the same Sitra 
on p. 17, 1. 10 (avyatirekas ca); arthe ‘nupalabdhe, p. 17, last line; tat pra- 
manam. (Badarayanasya) anapeksatvat, p. 18,). 3. 
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again after what he contends to be the end of the quotation 
from the Vrttikdra. And any lingering doubt that also the 
second part of the passage ending on p. 18, 1. 6, is not by 
Sabarasvamin, is removed by the passage that comes after it. 
For there (p. 18, 1. 7, 14, 16; p. 24, 1.9) he controverts and 
sets right some assertions in the preceding part which accord- 
ing to Kuméarila is not by the Vrttikara. Whether Kumarila 
himself or some predecessor of his was the author of this 
error, we do not know; but we can well understand how it 
crept in. For Sabarasvamin, whose habit is not to make long 
quotations, apparently inserted this passage from the Vrttikara 
because it contains a discussion of peculiar Mimamsaka doc- 
trines, e. g., on the six praménas, for which his succinct commen- 
tary on the Sitras of Jaimini would not otherwise have offered 
an opportunity. In quoting, and not criticising, those doctrines, 
he intimated his acceptance of them; and Kumarila therefore, 
misled by Sabarasvamin’s words Vrttikaras tv anyathe ’mam 
grantham varnayamcakara, ascribed to the Vrttikara only that 
part of his exposition where it obviously differs from Sabara- 
svamin’s comment, not the remaining part which chiefly con- 
tains the additional matter. This second part was so important 
for the Mimamsaka philosophy, that Kumarila devoted to the 
discussion of its contents little less than half the volume of 
his Slokavarttika. He had therefore a strong motive to ascribe 
this part of the quotation to Sabarasvamin on whose Bhasya 
he wrote his Varttika. But from the fact that he did so, we 
may perhaps conclude that at his time, or earlier, the original 
work of the Vrttikara had been lost or at least had ceased 
to be studied at all; for otherwise he could not have committed 
or repeated this gross error. 

Now the question arises as to who is the author of the 
Vrtti from which the passage under consideration has been 
taken. Ganganatha Jha in his admirable translation of the 
Slokavarttika, p. 116, note (17) says with regard to this passage: 
“Karikas 17—26 expound the view of the author of the Vrtti 
(Bhavadasa).” However, the name of Bhavadasa is not given 
by Parthasarathi commenting on the passage in question 
(printed text, p. 212—216); but on p. 11, commenting on v. 33, 
in which Kumarila adverts to a controverted opinion brought 
forward ‘in other commentaries’ vrttyantaresu, he mentions 
as the authors ‘Bhavadasa and others,’ in accordance with 
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Kumirila’s statement in v. 63, p. 21. On these passages, it would 
seem, Ganganatha based his conjecture, which in my opinion 
is unacceptable. For if an author is referred to simply by 
the title Vrttikara, an authority of high rank must be intended, 
as is seen in many other cases; and it is not at all likely that 
Kumarila would have ranked such an authority together with 
other commentators, as he did with regard to Bhavadasa in 
the phrase vrttyantaresu. If there had been more than one 
Vrtti, then it would have been inaccurate to speak of the 
Vrttikara. And besides, the Bhasya contains no reference to 
Bhavadasa; Kumarila must therefore have learned Bhavadasa’s 
opinion from his work. But as shown above, he most probably 
did not know the original work of the Vrttikara. Hence it 
would follow that the Vrttikara is not to be identified with 
Bhavadasa. 
' The same scholar ascribes, on p. III of the introduction of 
his work named above, the Vrtti to the revered Upavarsa. 
But as ‘he bhagavan Upavarsa is mentioned in the very passage 
from the Vyttikara, he must be not only different from, but 
also considerably older than, the latter; for the title bhagavan 
is given only to authors of high authority and some antiquity.’ 
As thus both conjectures of Ganganatha Jha about the 
author of the Vrtti can be shown to be wrong, I venture to 
advance one of my own. Ramanuja quotes a Vrtti on the 
Brahma Siitra by Bodhayana and refers to him as the Vrtti- 
kara.2, Now I think it probable that Bodhayana wrote the 
Vrtti not only on the Uttara Mimamsa (i.e. B.S.), but also 
on the Pirva Mimamsa, just as Upavarsa, the predecessor of 
the Vrttikara, commented on both Mimamsas. For, according 
to Saikara ad BS. iii, 3, 53, Upavarsa in his commentary on 
MS. referred to his remarks in the Sariraka, i.e. his commen- 
tary on B.S. And Sabarasvamin also was equally versed in 
the Uttara and the Parva Mimamsas; for a lengthy dissertation 
on the existence of the soul, called Atmavada, (p. 19, 1. 3— 
p. 24, 1.9 of the printed text) in his Bhasya reads like part 





1 Hall, Index, p. 167, says with reference to the Sabara Bhasya 
“Krsna Deva states, in the Tantra Cidamani, that a Vrtti was composed 
on this work, by Upavarsa.” If Krsna Deva is right, his Upavarsa must 
be a different person from our Upavarsa. 

2 Thibaut in SBE. vol. xxxiv, p. xxi. Sukhtankar, The teachings of 


Vedanta according to Ramanuja, p. 7, 9 (WZKM. vol. xii, P- 127, 129). 
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of a Vedanta treatise. Sankara ad BS. iii, 3,53 says! with 
regard to that passage that the Acarya Sabarasvamin took 
(his subject) from B.S. iii, 3, 53, and treated it in the pra- 
manalaksana (i.e. ad M.S. 1, 5). The meaning of this state- 
ment is that Sabarasvamin by anticipation discussed the existence 
of the soul in the Bhasya on MS. i, 1, 5, while the proper 
place for this subject is in a commentary on BS. in, 3, 53; 
we can not safely conclude from Saikara’s words, that Sabara- 
svamin actually wrote a commentary on B.S., and even less, that 
he transcribed the passage in question from it (for it is clearly 
worded with reference to the context in which it now stands). 
But at any rate it is evident that at Sabarasvamin’s time the 
Pirva and Uttara Mimamsas still formed one philosophical 
system, while after Kumarila and Saikara they were practically 
two mutually exclusive philosophies. 

After this necessarily long digression we return to the 
examination of that part of the passage from the Vrttikara 
which relates to the Bauddha doctrines. It consists of two 
sections called Niralambanavada and Sinyavada in the Sloka- 
varttika where the discussion of it is introduced by the remarks 
translated above, p.7. The author, i.e. the Vrttikara, has 
explained in the preceding part that perception is a means of 
right knowledge provided that no defect (dosa) vitiates any of 
the parts or elements which combined constitute perception; 
he then goes on as follows: 

“(An opponent objects:) ‘All cognitions (pratyaya) are with- 
out foundation (in reality) just like a dream; for we recognise 
in a dream that it is the nature of cognition to be without 
foundation. A waking person also has cognitions, e.g. of a 
post or a wall; and therefore this cognition also is without 
foundation.’ We answer: a waking man’s notion (e. g.) »this is 
a post« is a positively ascertained one; how is it possible that 
it should turn out wrong? ‘The notion in a dream also was, 
just in the same way, a well ascertained one; previous to the 
awakening there was no difference between the two.’ You are 
wrong; for we find that (what we saw) in a dream, turns out 
wrong; but we find that (what we see) in the other case (i.e. 
in the waking state), does not turn out wrong. If you say 
that on account of the class-characteristic (cognition as a 





‘ ita eva "krsya "'caryena Sabarasvamina pramanalaksune varnitam. 
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genus) (the same predication) will hold good in the other case, 
(we reply as follows). If you mean that the cognition in a 
dream is wrong because it is a cognition, then of course the 
cognition of a waking man must be wrong too. But if cognition 
is (taken to be) the reason that something is so as it is cognised 
(and not different), then it is impossible to say that this 
1 cognition (viz. one in a dream) is different (i. e. wrong) because 
it is a cognition. (Not from the nature of cognition by itself), 
but from something else we come to know that cognition ina 
dream is wrong on account of its being opposed to truth. 
‘How do you ascertain this?’ In the following way because 
a sleepy mind is weak, sleep is the reason for the wrongness 
(of cognition) in a dream; in dreamless sleep it (the mind) is 
absent altogether; for one without any consciousness whatever, 
is said to be in dreamless sleep. Therefore the cognition of a 
waking man is not wrong. ‘But the sensorium of a waking 
man also may be vitiated by some defect.’ If so, the defect 
may be found out! ‘While one dreams, a defect is not found 
| out. It is; for on awaking we find out that the mind had 
| been vitiated by sleep.” | 
The problem discussed in the preceding passage is the same 
| as that in N.D. iv, 2, 31—33, see above, p.12. The point 
| at issue is this. Perception in a dream cannot be said to be 
wrong, unless some other perception is admitted to be true, in 
contradistinction to which that in a dream could be recognised 
to be wrong. As the opponent maintains that all cognitions 
are wrong, his argumentation from dreams is without meaning. 
I now continue the translation of the passage from the Vrtti- 
kara: 

“(The opponent says: ‘The cognition itself) is a void. For 
we do not perceive a difference of form in the object and the 
idea of it; our idea is directly perceived, and therefore the 
so-called object which should be different from the idea, is a 
non-entity.’ (Answer:) Well, this would be the case, if the 
idea had the form (or shape) of its object. But our idea is 
without form, and it is the external object which has the form; 
for the object is directly perceived as being in connexion with 
a locality outside of ourselves. An idea caused by perception 
is concerned with an object, and not with another idea; for 
every idea lasts but one moment, and does not continue to 


exist while another idea comes up. (The opponent says:) 
2* 
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‘While this second idea is originating, it becomes known (to 
the first idea) and, at the same time, it makes known to it 
the object, just as a lamp (illumines and makes thus known 
things). We reply: This is not so. For before the object has 
become known, nobody is conscious of having the idea, but 
after the object has become known (to us), we become aware 
by inference that we have an idea concerning it; it is im- 
possible that both these processes should be simultaneous. (The 
opponent says:) ‘We do not contend that we know the object 
before the idea has originated, but after it has originated; 
therefore the idea originates first, and afterwards the object 
becomes known.’ (We reply:) Quite right! The idea originates 
first, but it is not the idea that first becomes known. For as 
will occur occasionally, we say of an object which we do know, 
that we do not know it.1—Moreover it is the very nature of 
every idea to be always and necessarily bound up with the 
name of (or a word denoting) its object. Therefore an idea 
is ‘intimately connected with a name, but that which is ‘not 
intimately connected with a name’ is termed ‘directly per- 
ceived.’2—And furthermore, if (the object and the idea) had 
the same form, this would.sublate the idea and not the object 
which is directly perceived. But there is no such uniformity 
(between the object and its idea, as you assume); for by in- 
ference we become cognizaut of the intrinsically formless idea, 
but we directly perceive ihe object together with its form. 
Therefore cognition is based on the object.—And furthermore, 
the notion of (e.g.) a piece of cloth has an individual cause 
(in this sense, that we have the idea of the cloth) only when 
threads form the material cause (of the object, viz. the cloth). 
For if this were not the case, a man of sound senses might 





1 We are not conscious of having an idea concerning it. 

2 The printed text is wrong. Instead of ‘tasman na vyapadesya 
buddhih, avyapadesyam ca napratyaksam’ we must read ‘tasman navya- 
padegsya buddhih, avyapadesyam ca nama pratyaksam.’ 

What is meant is this. An abstract idea is always coupled with a 
word expressing its object; but this is not the case when we directly 
perceive a thing. Therefore perception is thus defined in N.D. i, 1, 4: 
indriyarthasannikarsotpannam jianam avyapadesyam avyabhicari vyava- 
sayatmakam pratyaksam. Instead of avyapadegyam the Buddhists say mcre 
accurately kalpandpodham. The definition of pratyaksa, Nyayabindu [, 
is pratyaksam kalpandpodham abhrantam; and kalpanapodha is defined 
(ibidem) abhilapasamsargayogyapratibhasapratitih kalpand, taya rahitam. 
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have the notion of a jar though threads had been used (in 
the production of the object in question); but that is not the 
case.! Therefore cognition is not without foundation (in ex- 
ternal objects), and consequently direct perception does not 
convey erroneous knowledge.” 

In this part of the passage from the Vrttikara, the opponent 
whose arguments are refuted is without doubt a Sinyavadin. 
This is not only the opinion of Kuméarila (see original, p. 268 
to 354, translation, p. 148—182), but it is unmistakably in- 
dicated by the word, with which this part opens, viz. Sunyas 
tu. But if we consider the arguments brought forward, by 
themselves, we might be led to believe that their object is to 
prove that only the idea has real existence. And on the other 
hand in the first part the illusory character of all ideas or 
cognitions is discussed; and this is properly the view of the 
Sanyavadins. Nevertheless Kumarila would make us think 
that the Vijianavadins are combated in this first part to 
which he gives the title Niralambanavada (see original, p. 217 
to 268; translation, p. 119—148). At first sight the text itself 
seems to speak in favour of his view; for it opens with the 
opponent’s statement that the pratyayas are nirdlambana. But 
very weighty reasons prove, in my opinion, that Kumarila’s 
view is wrong. (1) As said above, the problem discussed in 
the first part of our text is the same as in N.D. iv, 2, 31—33, 
and we have demonstrated above that not only these Sitras, 
but also Vatsyayana’s comment on them have in view the 
Sinyavada only. (2) The technical terms peculiar to the 
Vijnanavada, e. g. vijiana, dlayavijnana, pravrttivijnana, vasana, 
are absent from our passage, and instead of them only such 
words as pratyaya, and buddhi, and jidna (which are common 
to all Indian philosophers) are used. (3) The only argument 
discussed is that waking-cognitions being like dream-cognitions 
are likewise illusory, and as has already been said, this is not 
an opinion which is peculiar to the Vijiianavadins. (4) The 
division of the whole passage into two parts, of which the first 
combats the Niralambanavada, and the second the Siinyavada, 
is quite arbitrary. There is in truth but one subject of dis- 





1 The meaning of this argument is that the object is not caused by the 
idea, but it has a cause which is independent of the idea, viz. the material 
from which the object or the thing is produced. 
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cussion in the whole passage, viz. that which is stated at the 
beginning of the first part, and which is repeated at the end 
of the second: nirdlambanah pratyayah. And therefore the 
whole text must be directed against the Sinyavada because 
this is avowedly the case in the second.! 

In the introductory remarks it has already been explained 
how later commentators came to interpret a refutation of the 
Sanyavada as one of the Vijnanavada. If radical Scepticism, 
represented by the former, attacked the validity of perception 
as a means of true knowledge, it is natural that it brought 
forward arguments which might be used also by pure Idealism, 
represented afterwards by the Vijianavada. But it is worthy 
of note that all those arguments on which the Vijianavadins 
based their idealistic system, had already been advanced by 
the Sinyavadins. Thus it is evident that the Vijhanavada 
was potentially contained in the Sinyavada, and that Asaiga 
and Vasubandhu, who founded the idealistic school of Buddhist 
philosophy, were largely indebted to their predecessors. 

The result of the preceding inquiry, viz. that the contro- 
versy in the passage from the old Vrttikara is about Sinya- 
vada opinions only, a fortiori holds good with the Vedanta 
Sitras also. But that passage may also serve us as a com- 
mentary on BS. ii, 2, 28—32. I have above identified con- 
jecturally our Vrttikara with Bodhayana who wrote a Vrtti 
on BS.; if this be true, it is most likely that in our passage 
he should have given the essence of his comment on the quoted 
Sitras in B.S., which are concerned with the same problem. 
But if my conjecture is not accepted, then the case is similar 
to that of Sabarasvamin, who, when expounding the Atmavada 
in his Bhasya on M.S., anticipates the Sitras of B.S. in which 
this topic is discussed. In the same way our author who wrote 





1 I draw attention to another passage, p. 14f., though it is not con- 
elusive for the question in hand. There the Vrttikara discusses the 
problem about the meaning of words, and touches the problem of the 
whole and its parts. The opponent denies that there is such a thing as 
a wood, a herd, &c., and goes on to object to perception as a means of 
true knowledge ‘the trees also are non-existent.’ The answer is: “If you 
say this (we need not enter into a renewed discussion), for this view of 
the Mahayanikas has already been refuted” (pratyuktah sa mahkadyanikah 
paksah). This is apparently a reference to the passage translated in the 
text, and the followers of the Mahayana are spoken of without the 
distinction of Madhyamikas and Yogacaras. 
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the Vrtti on M.S. must have regarded Parva and Uttara 
Mimamsa as the two interconnected parts of one uniform 
system; and when he treated a subject which properly belongs 
to the Uttara Mimamsa, he must have treated it in conformity 
with the latter. We actually find in the passage from the 
Vrttikara the substance of a commentary on B.S. ii, 2, 28—32, 
disposed in nearly the same order as that of those Sitras, 
as will now be proved. The substance of the first part of the 
passage is epitomised in Sutras 28 and 29: na “bhava upa- 
labdheh; vaidharmyde ca na svapnddivat. We may paraphrase 
these two Sttras in accordance with the explanation of the 
Vrttikara as follows: “The objects of cognition are not non- 
entities (i.e. cognition is not without foundation in the external 
world: na niralambanah pratyayah), because we actually per- 
ccive external objects. 28. Nor is our cognition similar to 
dreams, &c., because there is a real difference of cognition in 
the state of waking and that of dreaming 29” The next two 
Siitras contain in a condensed form the substance of the second 
part of our passage, na bhavo ‘nupalabdheh 30. “(An idea) 
cannot be the real object (underlying cognition, as proved in 
Siitras 28 and 29), because (the idea) is not the object of 
direct perception.” In the passage from the Vrttikara the 
opponent maintains: ‘our idea is directly perceived (pratyalsa 
ca no buddhih), and the author refutes him by showing that 
an idea is not perceived, but that we become aware of having 
an idea by inference. This is the substance of Sutra 30. The 
next Sutra: ksantkatvadc ca (31): “And because cognition has 
but momentary existence” is explained by the Vrttikadra in 
the passage beginning: ‘for every idea lasts but one moment’ 
(ksamka hi sa). The meaning is of course that one idea cannot 
perceive another; for while the first exists, the second has not 
yet come into existence; and when the second has come into 
existence, the first has ceased to exist. The last Sutra: sar- 
vatha ’nupapattes ca (32) “And because it is unreasonable in 
every way” gives occasion to the Vrttikara’s remarks beginning 
with ‘But there is no such uniformity’ (api ca kdmam, &c.). 
Thus it will be seen that with the help of the passage from 
the Vrttikara we can fully and consistently explain the original 
Sitras. And I venture to presume that this interpretation 
comes nearer the meaning of the original, than that given 
either by Sankara or Ramanuja; for these commentators living 
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several centuries after the Vrttikara did violence to the text 
because they felt obliged to introduce into their comments the 
substance of controversies which happened long after the time 
of the Sutrakara. 

The preceding inquiry has proved that the Sinyavada only 
has been confuted in the Brahma Sitras and in the Vrtti 
quoted by Sabarasvamin. These two works must therefore 
have been composed in the period between 200 and 500 A.D. 
according to what has been said in the beginning of this paper. 
I am inclined to think that Sabarasvamin also must be assigned 
to the same period, since he also appears to ignore the Vijiana- 
vada and to refer to the Sanyavada when controverting the 
Buddhist denial of the soul (p. 20f.). There a Buddhist com- 
bats the argument that knowledge (vijfidna) presupposes a 
knower (vijidtr), and explains that knowledge and memory 
can be accounted for by the assumption of skandhas or rather 
a santana of momentary skandhas. He concludes: tasmdc 
chiinyah skandhaghanah, “therefore nothing real is behind the 
skandhas.” This doctrine is of course common to all Buddhists, 
but the expression used here, ginya, seems to betray the 
Sinyavadin. And besides, in this controversy, especially where 
the real meaning of aham, is discussed, a Viiianavadin would 
have introduced his term dlayavijidna; but no special terms 
of the Vijianavada are used by Sabarasvamin. It is there- 
fore probable that he wrote before the establishment of the 
Vijianavada. His archaic style also speaks in favour of an 
early date.! 


3. Yoga. 


In Yoya Sitra, iv, 15f, the Buddhist denial of the external 
world is briefly discussed. Sitra 15: vastusdémye cittabhedat 
tayor viviktah panthah. “Since the same object (is perceived 
by many persons and) causes various impressions on their 
mind, they (i.e., the objects and the ideas caused by them) 
must be two different things.” This is apparently a refu- 
tation of the Niralambanavada, but it does not appear 
whether it is intended against the Sinyavada or the Vijiana- 





1 Cf. Biihler in SBE., vol. xxv, p. CXII. After the preceding dis- 
cussion it is perhaps superfluous to state that I cannot subscribe to the 
exaggerated chronological estimate of that scholar. 
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vada.! Sitra 16: na cat *kacittatantram vastu; tad aprama- 
nakam, tada kim syat? “Nor can the existence of an object 
be dependent on the mind of one observer; for when (his mind 
being absent) it is not observed at all, (pray) what would be- 
come of the object?” (cf.8.S.i,43) Here, I think, the meaning of 
the Sitra will be best understood, if we assume the opponent to 
be an adherent of the Vijianavada. For in that philosophy 
the dlayavijidna which represents the self-consciousness of the 
individual person, contains the vdsands (= samskaras) which 
becoming mature (paripaka) produce the pravrttivijidna or 
the thoughts concerned with objects.2 According to this theory 
the object is dependent on pravrttivijfidna or, in common 
language, on the mind of the observer.3 If this interpretation 
is right, Patafijali must be later than the middle of the 
5th century A.D. At any rate he cannot be earlier than 
the 3rd century A.D. 

Even the earlier of these two dates is at variance with the 
prevailing opinion that Pataiijali the author of the Yogasitra 
is the same Pataijali who composed the Mahabhasya. For 
Patanjali is said to have written the Yogasitra, the Maha- 
bhasya, and a work on medicine. This tradition, however, 
cannot be traced to an ancient source.4 Nevertheless European 





1 In the Bhasya on the preceding Siitra we find the same argument 
about things seen in a dream with which we are already familiar. 
Vacaspatimigra in the Tika ascribes this argument to the Vijfianavadin 
(cf. above, p. 11), but he says expressly that it has been introduced by 
the Bhasyakara without its being warranted by the Sitra (utsttra). 

2 Sarvadarganasamgraha, Anandasram edition, p. 15f. 

3 Y.S. iv, 21 might be taken for a reference to the Vijianavada; but 
the commentators are apparently right in referring to the mdanasa- 
pratyaksa or manovijidna, which seems to have been acknowledged by 
the older schools also. The definition in the Tika, however, agrees 
nearly verbatim with that in the Nyayabinduttka (Bibl. Ind., p. 13, 1. 11). 

4 It occurs in a traditional verse which is quoted, as Professor J. H. 
Woods informs me, in the commentary on the Vasavadatta by Sivarama 
(p. 239 of the edition in the Bibl. Indica; Sivarama wrote in the beginning 
of the 18th century, Aufrecht Cat. Cat., p. 652). According to Bodas 
(Tarkasamgraha, B.S.S., p. 24) this (?) verse is said to be from Yogabija. 
It must be stated that the passage in the Vasavadatté which refers to 
Pataiijali alludes to his oratorical gifts only. Similarly, a verse in the 
Pataiijalicarita, V, 25 (Kavyamala, Nro. 51), by Ramabhatta Diksita of 
the 18th century (cf. Aufrecht, 1. c., p. 517), ascribes to him sitrani 
Yogasastre Vaidyakasastre ca varttikani. Here he is identified apparently 
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scholars are inclined to give it credit, e.g. Lassen, Jnd. Alt. 
T2, p. 999, Garbe, Saakhyaphilosophie, p. 26, note, and Saakhya 
und Yoga, p. 36, and others; and accordingly they place Pataii- 
jali in the 2nd century B.C. But it can be shown on internal 
evidence that the author of the Mahabhasya cannot be identical 
with the author of the Yogasiitra. It is worth while definitely 
to establish this point. 

Professor Garbe admits that there are no special coincidences 
between the language of the Yogasiitra and the Mahabhasya, 
and accounts for this want of agreement by the difference of 
the subject of both works. But on the other hand we certainly 
might expect that the greatest grammarian of his age should 
have observed the rules of his grammatical work when he 
wrote another on Yoga. Yet in Y.S. i, 34 he writes pracchar- 
danavidhadrandbhyadm instead of vidhdranapracchhardanabhyam 
as it ought to be according to the rule laghvaksaram (i. e., 
purvam) in varttika 5 of ii, 2, 34; and here the meaning of 
the two parts of the compound furnishes no reason for alter- 
ing their grammatical order, as might perhaps be pleaded for 
the order in sarvarthataikagratayoh ii. 11 instead of ekagra- 
tdsarvathatayoh as postulated by Panini’s rule ajddyadantam 
ii, 2, 33. A similar, case is grahitrgrahanagrahyesu in i, 41. 
Vacaspatimigra ‘says when commenting on that Siitra:! “the 
order of the members of the compound as given in the Sutra 
is irrelevant, because it is opposed to the order required by 
the subject (viz. grahyagrahanagrahitr).” Now grammar is in 
favour of that very order which is also required by the subject; 
for this order is in accordance with Panini’s rule: alpdctaram 
ii, 2, 34: “In a Dvandva the member of fewer syllables 
should come first.” And though a deviation from this rule 
might be deferded, still the grammarians seems to have regarded 
it as an irregularity better to be avoided.2 At any rate our 





with Caraka. This is expressly done according to Bodas (J. c.) by the 
grammarian Nagega, who lived in the 18th century, in his Vaiyakarana- 
siddhantamaiijisa (cf. Aufrecht, Cat. Cat., s. v.). 

1 tatra grahitrgrahanagrahyesv iti sautrah pathakramo ‘rthakrama- 
virodhan na *’daraniyah. 

2 Pataiijali discusses the question whether the rule alpactaram applies 
to compounds of more than two members, to which alone the compara- 
tive alpdctaram would seem to apply. He adduces two verses which 
contain three-membered dvandvas: mrdaiigasankhatinavah and dhana- 
patiradmakesavanam. Katyayana in varttika 1 accounts for these ex- 
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case would have given cause to a grammarian to consider the 
order in which he should place the members of the compound, 
and he certainly would not have chosen that order which 
could be impugned for reasons derived from grammar and from 
the nature of the subject. The reason why the author of the 
Sutra placed grahitr first in the dvandva, was perhaps a linguistic 
instinct that words not ending in a or @ should come first, a 
rule which grammarians restrict to words ending in 7 and u 
(dvandve ghi ii. 2. 33). 

On the other hand it can be shown that the author of the 
Mahabhasya held philosophical ideas which differed consider- 
ably from those of Yoga and Saikhya. Commenting upon 
Varttika 53 ad i, 2, 64 he discusses a kdrikd on the meaning 
of gender: the feminine denotes the congelation (samstyd: a), 
the masculine the productivity (prasava) of the qualities (gunas) : 
sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell. “All individual things 
(murtayas) are thus constituted, they are qualified by con- 
gelation and productivity, possessing sound, touch, colour, taste, 
and smell. Where ‘there are but few qualities, there are 
at least (avaratas) three: sound, touch, and colour; taste 
and smell are not everywhere.” This is a very crude theory 
about the qualities and one that is very far removed from 
the refined speculations of the Sankhyas and Yogas about 
the tanmatras and mahdabhitas—Therefore, since the author 
of the Yogasiitra does not conform ‘to the grammatical 
rules taught by the author of the Mahabhasya, and because 
the latter is ignorant of the philosophical views of the 
former, they cannot be identical, but must be two different 
persons. 

Having shown that the only argument for the great anti- 
quity of the Yogasitra is fallacious, I shall now bring forward 
internal evidence for a rather late date of that work. The 
Yogasastra of Pataijali is described as being part of the 
Sankhyasystem (yogasdastre sankhyapravacane); and it is well 
known that it generally conforms to the Sankhya. But there 
are some Yoga doctrines which differ from the Sankhya. Yoga 
admits the Igvara, while Saikhya is essentially atheistic; and 





ceptions by assuming that the two last members are a dvandva (Sankha- 
tinava) and form the second member of the whole dvandva (atantre 
taranirdese sankhattinavayor mrdaigena samasah). 
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this peculiarity of the Yoga seems to be very old, since it is 
mentioned in so ancient a work as the Mahabharata (xi. 
300. 3ff.). But there are other Yoga doctrines not coun- 
tenanced by Saikhya‘' which are clearly adoptions from other 
systems. They are the following: 

(1) The doctrine of Sphota has been adopted from the 
Vaiyaikaranas; it is expounded in the Bhasya ad ii. 17. 
This theory is however not directly mentioned in the Sitra, 
and its introduction rests entirely on the authority of the 
Bhasya. (2) The doctrine of the infinite size of the antah- 
karana seems to have been adopted from the Vaisesika philo- 
sophy (dtman). It is given in the Bhasya on iv. 10 and 
there ascribed to the ‘Acarya.’ (3) The atomic theory which 
originally belonged to the Vaisesika,? is clearly referred to by 
Pataiijali in i. 40 (cf. Bhasya on iti, 44). (4) The doctrine 
that time consists of ksanas, which was first put forth by the 
Sautrantikas, is clearly assumed in i. 52, though the details 
are explained in the Bhasya only.—The Sphotavada and the 
Manovaibhavavada (1. and 2.) may be later additions to the 
system, but the Paramanuvada and the Ksanikavada must be 
ascribed to Pataiijali and cannot be later than him. That he 
did adopt them, directly or indirectly, from the Vaisesikas and 
Buddhists, though of course not in their original form, pre- 
supposes that these doctrines had somehow ceased to be shib- 
boleths of hostile schools, and that the general idea underlying 
them had been acknowledged by other philosophers too. We 
know that this has been the case with regard to the atomic 
theory which has also been admitted by Buddhists, Jainas, 
Ajivakas, and some Mimamsakas.3 The Ksanikavada, in an 
altered and restricted form, has been adopted by the Vaigesikas. 
For according to them some qualities (gunas) exist for three 
ksanas only, e. g., sound originates in one ksana, persists in the 
second, and vanishes in the third. This is a kind of Ksanika- 
vada so changed as to avoid the objections to which the 
original doctrine was exposed. Still it must be remarked that 
even this altered form of the Ksanikavada is not yet found in the 





1 See Garbe, Sankhya und Yoga, p. 49 ff. 
2 Cf. Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. i, p. 199 ff. 
3 See my article quoted in the last footnote. 
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Siitra,! but is first taught in the Prasastapadabhasya, p. 287.— 
This adoption of originally heterodox doctrines by Pataijali 
therefore unmistakably points to a relatively modern time, and 
thus it serves to confirm the result at which we arrived by 
examining the allusions to Buddhist doctrines contained in 
Y.S.; namely, that the Yogasitra must be later than the 
5th century A.D. It is probably not far removed in time from 
Igvara Krsna, the remodeler of Saikhya. 

Nor can an objection be raised against this date from the 
remaining literature of the Yoga. For the Bhasya by Vyasa, 
which is next in time to the Sitra, contains nothing that 
would make the assumption of an earlier date necessary. Garbe 
places Vyasa in the seventh century (l.c., p. 41); and though 
his estimate is supported only by a legendary account of Vyasa’s 
pupils, still it is not improbable in itself. 


The results of our researches into the age of the philo- 
sophical Sitras may be summarized as follows. N.D. and BS. 
were composed between 200 and 450 A.D. During that period 
lived the old commentators: Vatsyayana, Upavarsa, the Vrtti- 
kara (Bodhayana?), and probably Sabarasvamin. V.D. and 
M.S. are about as old as, or rather somewhat older than, N.D. 
and BS. YS. is later than 450 A.D., and SS. is a modern 
composition. 





1 V.D. ii. 2. 31 teaches that sound is produced by conjunction and 
disjunction and sound. This is the germ of an undulatory theory of the 
transmission of sound in India; but the details of this theory, containing 
the above mentioned doctrine of the three ksanas, are not yet worked 
out in the Sitra. 
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Hilprechts Fragment of the Babylonian Deluge Story 
(Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Series D, volume V,: fasc. I).—By Gzorer A. 
Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


On Saturday morning, March 19*, the daily press of Phila- 
delphia and other cities contained announcements of the dis- 
covery, by Professor Hilprecht, of a new version of the story 
of the deluge, which antedated all the accounts previously 
found and which vindicated the correctness of the statements 
of the Priestly Document of the Pentateuch. Interest was 
increased when in the Old Penn Weekly Review of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania of March 19 Dr. Hugo Radau, commen- 
ting on the discovery, wrote: “It in safe to say that this 
publication, based upon one of the most remarkable finds in the 
Temple Library of Nippur, is destined to usher in a new 
period in the history of religion.” 

The speedy publication of the tablet itself together with Prof. 
Hilprecht’s interpretation enabled us to examine both in detail. 
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The Nippur version of the Deluge Story 
{From The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Series D, vol. V, fasciculus 1, Philadelphia, 1910), 
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The text of the tablet is given below followed by Professor 
Hilprecht’s transliteration and translation as they appear on 
pp. 48 and 49 of The Babylonian Expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Series D, Volume V, fasciculus 1 (Phila- 
delphia 1910). 

(p. 48) Transliteration. 


Rn dadeebine 10st teenenne (?)-8a(?)-8i-il(?) 7i-(?)-. ..(?)-ka 
| POC E error. vr rere ee a-pa-as- sar 

Oh Ona 5+e4abiwaeee dikes ka-la ni-3i = 13-te-ni¥ 1-za-bat 

| Pree re et -ti la-am a-bu-bi wa-si-  e 

5. ..(?)-a-nit ma-la 1-ba-a3-8-tlu-kin ub-bu-kulu-pu-ut-tuhu-ru- 
6. ..*elippw ra-be-tu bi- ni- ma 

7. ..ga-be- e gab-bi lu bi-nu-uz- Za 

8. ..8-t lu *magurgurrum ba-bil- lu na-at- rat —_na-pis-tim 
9. -ri(?)zu- lu-la dan-na zu- ul- lil 

IO. w0a- te-ip- = pu- su 
Ss haw lam(?)ui-ma-am si-rim ts-sur $a-me-e 

Bb aekvenws ku-um mi- ni 

13. ... .-(?) U ki[n)- ta YU(P)=. oe eee 
BE ca ctp egy aWensh cae OD ks cdedeecnaiavieoees senenes 


(p. 49) Translation. 
Di 44 eee seen se “thee, 
2.... “(the confines of heaven and earth] I will loosen, 
3. ...“[a deluge I will make, and] it shall sweep away all 
men together; 
4....“[but thou seek life before the deluge cometh forth; 
5. ...“{For over all living beings], as many as there are, 
I will bring overthrow, destruction, annihilation. 


Goi vscetess “Build a great ship and 

Bs ewtevens “total height shall be its structure. 

Pore re “it shall be a house-boat carrying what has been 
saved of life. 

Daan ne “with a strong deck cover (it). 


10. ...“[The ship] which thou shalt make, 

11. ...“[into it brjing the beasts of the field, the birds of 
heaven, 

12. ...“[{and the creeping things, two of everything] instead 
of a number, 

ae “and the family..... 

Mo. WE nc oss 
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In the present paper it is proposed: 1. To examine the 
interpretation of the text. 2. To discuss the evidence for the 
age of the document, and 3. To discuss its bearings on the 
Bible. 

1. As to the interpretation: 

In line 1 Hilprecht interprets only the last sign ka, render- 
ring it “thee.” In the absence of what preceded we do not 
know whether this is right or not. Even if a pronominal 
suffix, it was, perhaps, dependent on a noun, and to be ren- 
dered “thy.” 

In line 2 the only legible syllables are ap-pa-a3-Sar, “I will 
loosen” or “let loose.” Hilprecht supplies before it, uswrd- 
(or kippat)3amé u irsitim, and renders: “the confines of heaven 
and earth I will loosen.” He refers for authority to Jensen 
in KB., VI, 520, where Jensen quotes a conjectural emendation 
made by Haupt in Schrader’s KAT? to line 2 of DT, 42, 
published in Haupt’s NE, p. 131. What really stands in that 
text is kima kip-pa-ti. No mention of heaven and earth 
appears on that tablet, nor the verb ap-pa-a3-Sar. To base 
a conjectural emendation on another conjectural emendation 
to another passage which stood in another context, is insecure 
ground.! 

In line 3 the words that stand are very clear: ka-la ni-3i 
13-te-nis i-za-bat, “all the people together it shall seize.” i-za-bat 
being clearly for i-sa-bat, the future of sabatu, “to seize,” “take.”2 
While Hilprecht recognizes the “possibility” of this reading, 
he “prefers” to regard it as from the stem SabAtu, “to beat,” 
“to strike.” Why this common form, written as it often is in 
the time of the Cassites and of Hammurabi, should be dis- 
carded for one that presupposes the difficult phonetic change 
of § to « and the unnecessary change of ¢ to ¢, is because 
Jensen had noted (KB., VI, 531), that Sabatu was the tech- 
nical term used of the deluge! 





1 Hommel, who Las defended Hilprecht’s main positions in articles 
published in the Frankfurter Zeitung of April, 19,1910 and the Expository 
Times for May, 1910, improves upon Hilprecht’s rendering by boldly 
inserting from Gen. 71! the words “the springs of the deep”, making the 
line read, “the springs of the deep will I loose”. Bezold, Frankfurter 
Zeitung, May, 21,1910, renders “I will loose a bann”. Prince and Vander- 
burgh AJSL, XX VI (July, 1910), p. 305, note that it is ordinarily used 
of loosening a curse. It is clearly uncertain how the line began. 

2 So also Prince and Vanderburgh. 
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In line 4 we can make out the signs: ti la-am a-bu-bi 
wa-se-e. Disregarding the first sign the three remaining words 
clearly mean, as Hilprecht has translated them, “before the 
deluge comes forth.” The ti belongs to a lost word. Hilprecht 
fills it out w at-ta-ma 3e-’-c (or bul-lit)nap-sa-ti on the ground 
that in the “first Nineveh version” 11, 25ff. these phrases 
appear. A part of them do appear there, it is true, but in a 
different order. In reality no one knows what stood at the 
beginning of this line. JZ might belong to any feminine or 
abstract noun. 

Of line 5 Hilprecht has correctly transliterated the visible 
signs, and disregarding the a-nz at the beginning, which belong 
to a lost word, his rendering of the remainder (“as many as 
there are, I will bring overthrow, destruction, annihilation’) 
may pass. What is to be supplied at the beginning is uncer- 
tain. Hilprecht’s guess may in this case be right. 

In lines 6 and 7 Hilprecht wisely refrains from filling out 
the broken lines, and as his rendering of the Semitic is possible 
no comment is necessary. 

In line 8, however, we come upon more difficulties. The 
sign which he renders bil certainly does not have that value. 
It is in reality two signs 3wm-Sa.2 The preceding sign, which 
Hilprecht reads ba may be ma. The sign which he reads at 
is probably a carelessly written si. We should, therefore, 
probably read ... Sé-i-lu **MA-GUR-GUR-ma sum-Sa lu-na- 
si-rat na-pis-tim,.... “a GUR-GUR® boat indeed is its name, 
verily it is a savior of life’. Perhaps we should render. . 
“a GUR-GUR boat, and its name is ‘Lu-nasirat napistim’”. 
Evidence that the Babylonians gave such names to their 
boats is, however, wanting. The three signs after GUR-GUR 





1 Not so, however, Hommel. Taking a hint from Gen. 6 14 he supplies 
in line 6 “Take wood and pitch’, so as to make the whole “Take wood 
and pitch and build a great ship”! In line 7 he also supplies from Gen, £15 
the word “cubits” and reads “and ... cubits be its complete height”. 

2 In all the writer’s researches for his forthcoming volumes on the 
Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing he has met with no 
instance of Ji/ made in this way in any period of the writing. Professor 
Clay, who has edited as many documents from the Cassite period as any 
other living scholar agrees with the writer that the reading is sum-sa. 
Bezold questions Hilprecht’s reading, but suggests no other. 

3 Prince and Vanderburgh, op. cit. show that we should not read “house- 
boat”, but a “navigable vessel”, i.e. one that can be steered without difficulty. 
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might also be read ba-tag-’a = “its crack”. Were we sure 
that the line referred to stopping the cracks with pitch, this 
would be attractive. The line is too broken for certain inter- 
pretation, but Hilprecht’s interpretation is clearly wrong. 

Hilprecht renders line 9 ( zu-lu-la dan-na zu-ul-lil), 
“with a strong deck cover it”, and claims that this conclusively 
proves the ordinary rendering line 31 of the well known 
version, “upon the deep launch it,” wrong. In this he is, 
perhaps, right, but his statement (p. 56) that "M8 (Gen. 6 16) 
means “roof” and not “window” is not new. It is found in 
Brown, Driver and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon, 844a. 

In line 10 Hilprecht’s conjecture of “The ship” before 
te-ip-pu-Su is as probable as any other. 

In line 11, we clearly have “the beasts of the field and the 
birds of heaven” referred to (u-ma-am si-rim is-sur Sa-a-mi), 
and no fault need be found with Hilprecht’s guess that we 
should supply at the beginning “Into it bring.” 

Upon line 12 Hilprecht stakes a great deal, and his treat- 
ment of it is really astounding. The only signs visible in the 
line are .... ku-um-mi-ni. Hilprecht divides this ku-wm mi-ni, 
and translates, “instead of a number”. He then supplies from 
the P Document of the Old Testament, without even telling 
us what the Babylonian form of the words would be, “and 
the creeping things, two of everything,” making the whole read: 
“(and the creeping things two of everything'] instead of a 
number.” 

If now we compare the passage with what Hilprecht calls 
the Nineveh version 11, 84ff., it becomes certain that this 
rendering rests on a most uncertain basis. Ll. 84—86 
of the copy in the British Museum tell of three classes of 
living things that went into the ship: vu-ul siri, u-ma-am sirt 
(“cattle of the field, beasts of the field”) formed one class. 
That class is represented in Hilprecht’s tablet by “beasts of 
the field and birds of heaven,” which forms a more beautiful 
line and avoids tautology. Another class was the “family” 
(kim-ti) of Par-napishtin which appears in the last fragmentary 





1 Hilprecht’s friend Kittel has pointed out, Theologisches Literaturblatt, 
XXXI, col. 243 (May, 27, 1910), that one could as well supply “seven of 
everything” and obtain agreement with the J document. It would cer- 
tainly be quite as justifiable as that which Hilprecht has done. 
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line of Hilprecht’s tablet as kin-ta.1 The third class, the arti- 
sans or people, was expressed by um-ma-a-ni. This class 
probably occurs in Hilprecht’s text in the line under discussion 
(line 12), but he has not recognized it. We should read ... ku 
um-mi-mi, taking kw as the final syllable of some lost word. 
Probably that word is supplied for us in the fragment published 
by Pére Scheil (cf. Rec. de Travaux, XX, p. 58, 1. 20), in 
which we have the word ii-il-li-ku. If now we supply the 
remainder of the missing word thus [li-il-li]-kw wm-mi-ni,? we 
obtain: “let the artisans (or people) come.” This rendering 
supposes that wmmini? is the plural of a variant form of 
ummani, just as we have surmini for Surmani and kurwmmiti 
for kurummdati. Mari ummani, of the Nineveh version shows 
that the Deluge writers did not regard the collective ummani 
alone as a sufficient plural. 

More extraordinary and inexplicable still, however, is Hil- 
precht’s note on line 12. He equates mi-nw, which we have 
shown to be a part of wm-mi-nu, with the Heb. }%, “species,” 
which occurs so often in the P document in the phrase 73" 
or 3735, meaning “according to its kind,” and claims that 
the occurrence of minu in his tablet in this connection proves 
that J% means “number.” He further states that if we insert 
this meaning wherever ]% occurs in the P document, the sense 


is improved; and on p. 65 of his pamphlet he actually trans- 
lates Gen. 629, rendering 73.9% “instead of a number.” 9 in 
Hebrew never means “instead of;” even Hilprecht can find no 
Biblical parallel, all the corroborative passages which he cites 


t Prince and Vanderburgh, (op. cit.) declare that Hilprecht has no right 

to read Kin-ta here. It is true that the tablet is crumbling at this point, 
but I see no reason for seriously questioning Hilprecht’s reading. 
_ 2 Bezold questions whether instead of ku-wm we should not render 
SU-NIGIN mi-ni, “the total number”, Prince and Vanderburgh read kam 
mi-ni, “the dwelling of a number”, understanding it to mean that the 
GUR-GUR boat shall be the dwelling of a number. Some may prefer 
one of these explanations to that offered above. The text is so frag- 
mentary that we are all groping in the dark. These explanations, how- 
ever, show how insecure Hilprecht’s interpretation is. 

3 The kindred word wmmd@ni, “people”, makes one of its plurals by 
the form ummdni, (HWB, 87a). A plural ummini from a singular wm- 
minu would be analogous to this; it also finds analogy in the change of 
the plural ending -an to -en; cf. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, 
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use 5, as he himself confesses, in the sense of “to” or “for.” ! 
The word j%, moreover, cannot possibly mean “number.” One 
has but to substitute “number” for } and “instead of” for 5 
in any random passage in Gen. 1 to see how absurd Hilprecht’s 
contention is. Take, e.g., Gen. 112: “Let the earth bring forth 
grass, herb seeding seed instead of a number and trees bearing 
fruit, the seed of which is in it instead of a number”. What 
nonsense! Hilprecht endeavors (p. 57ff.) to gain help for this 
impossible meaning by making it seem that Wellhausen and 
Delitzsch favor it. He says that Wellhausen had pronounced 
the word a riddle, but he gives no reference to a work of 
Wellhausen. The fact is he quotes the remark from Delitzsch, 
Hebrew Language in the Light of Assyrian Research, 1883, 
p- 70f. and Prolegomena eines neuen Hebriiisch- Aramiischen 
Worterbuches p. 143. Delitzsch gives no reference for the 
remark, and Hilprecht evidently does not know where to find 
it in the voluminous works of Wellhausen. The statement looks 
very much like a free quotation on the part of Delitzsch of 
a remark of Wellhausen Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, 
5 th ed. p. 396 (cf. his English History of Israel p. 389). 
Wellhausen says: “9 (kind), a very peculiar word, especially 
in the form leminehu, is found outside this chapter [Gen. 1] 
and Lev. 14, Gen. 62° 714, only in Deut. 14 and Ezek. 47 10.” 
That is all he says about it, and he clearly translates it 
“kind,” never hinting that there is any doubt as to the signi- 
fication, but only remarking that the word itself is peculiar. 
As to Delitzsch, in his Hebrew Language (1883) he expressed 
the conjecture that it might be “ultimately derived from the 
Assyrian word “number.” He would render e. g. Gen. 1%: 
“Liet the earth bring forth grass, herb seeding seed according 
to its number,” understanding the last phrase to be equivalent 
to the Assyrian “as many as there are.” This conjecture, 
however, he withdrew in 1886 (Proleyomena p. 143), where he 
says: “I have expressed in Hebrew Language p. 70f. the guess 
that originally it [}%] was borrowed from the Bab.-Assyr. minu 
‘number’... I am quite prepared to give this conjecture up.” 
It was a rash theory of Delitzsch’s youth, which he abandoned 
twenty-four years ago. 
As is well known, }% is the regular word in Jewish 





1 Compare the remarks of Kittel on this point, op. cit. note to col. 243. 
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Aramaic and Syriac for “species,” “kind,” and Professor Haupt 
has shown that it occurs in Assyrian also (see JAOS XXY 71). 
We have now examined Professor Hilprecht’s interpretation 
of the text, with the result, that, while in many of the less 
important parts of the little tablet his interpretation is sound, 
he has drawn too freely throughout upon his imagination in 
filling out the broken lines, and in the one passage upon which 
he lays most stress, as having a bearing upon Biblical criti- 
cism, he has not only hazardously rendered the cuneiform text, 
but filled out a broken line from the Bible itself in a most 
improbable way, and grossly mistranslated his Hebrew. 

2. We now turn to the evidence for the age of the tablet. 
Professor Hilprecht claims that the tablet was composed 
between 2137 B. C. and 2005 B.C. He bases this claim on 
three kinds of evidence, A. The stratum in which the tablet 
was found, B. Palaeographical evidence, C. Linguistic peculi- 
arities. Let us examine each of these in turn. 

A. Hilprecht says on p.1 of this Deluge publication, (i. e. 
Bab. Exp. of the University of Pennsylvania, Series D, Vol. V, 
Faciculus 1), that the tablet was found “while unpacking and 
examining two boxes of cuneiform tablets from our fourth 
expedition to Nippur.” On p. 36 of the same publication he 
says: “it was found intermingled with the dated and undated 
tablets of the lowest of the three strata of “Tablet Hill”. 

Now the tablet was clearly found before Hilprecht himself 
reached Nippur, for he had not seen it until October 1909. 
Indeed, in a foot note on p. 1 he excuses himself for having 
overlooked it in Constantinople in 1901.1 An important point 








1 The writer is reluctantly compelled to believe that Hilprecht’s foot 
note is deliberately misleading and that the following statements of Hil- 
precht in the So-called Peters- Hilprecht Controversy are untrue. Hilprecht 
says on p. 191: “My examination at Constantinople of at least 40,000 
tablets from the Third and Fourth Expeditions merely strengthened my 
conviction. And indeed in setting this number at 40,000 I do not mention 
enough, for I practically examined to some extent every tablet taken to 
Constantinople trom both thes: expeditions”. Again he says on p. 339: 
“T had personally examined all the tablets excavated by the fourth expedi- 
tion in 1902”. [Italics, mine.] 

My reasons for doubting the truth of these statements are as follows:— 

Dr. G. B. Gordon, who was appointed Director of the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania in February 1910, sent me an invitation on 
June 14th, 1910 to come and see what Babylonian material the Museum 
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is, that in BE., Series D, Vol. I, p. 509 Professor Hilprecht 
has himself said some interesting things about the methods 
of work followed by the fourth expedition before his arrival. 
He says: “Our knowledge as to how and precisely where the 
tablets were found is extremely limited. As I must depend 
exclusively on Haynes’ official entries and records for this 
important question, I deem it necessary to submit a spe- 
cimen of my only written source of information for the time 
prior to my arrival when most of the tablets were taken out 
of the ground. I quote literally from his diary. ‘Jan. 16, 
1900 : 30 sound tablets from a low level in Tablet Hill” (To 


contained. His letter stated that “these tablets are now accessible to all 
Babylonian scholars”. I accepted his invitation and visited the Museum 
on June 17th. Dr. Gordon informed me then that a similar invitation 
had been sent to all American Assyriologists. In the basement room of 
the museum, where many boxes of tablets have reposed unpacked, some of 
them for twenty years, 1 saw a box of tablets from the fourth Expedition, 
which was just opened and the contents of which a workman was beginning 
to clean. Some of these tablets were wrapped in paper which had clearly 
been put about them while they were stiil damp, for it had dried on, and 
came off with the greatest difficulty. 

I then recalled that Mr. Clarence S. Fisher, who was the architect of 
the fourth Expedition and who helped pack these tablets was once, 
while Fellow in Architecture at the University, asked to assist in un- 
packing some of these very boxes and had declared in an article in the 
Philadelphis Public Ledger of Feb. 4, 1907 that this paper was the same 
which they had wrapped about the tablets at Nuffar while they were yet 
wet. An examination of the boxes and the tablets convinced me that 
Mr. Fisher’s statements are true, and that Hilprecht’s explanation given 
in BE, XX, p. viiiff. and the So-Called Peters-Hilprecht Controversy, 
p. 307ff., viz:—that the boxes were wet by rain in Constantinople will 
not hold. 

Further, of tablets in the box which were not so wrapped, a large 
number were covered with mud and gypsum, sometimes to the thickness 
of 1/, inch. It is clear that no scientific examination of such tablets could 
have been made in Constantinople. In view of these facts no comment 
is necessary on the quotations from Hilprecht made above. 

It is to be hoped that many Assyriologists will accept Dr. Gordon's 
invitation and obtain first hand evidence on this point as well as upon 
some of those mentioned below. 

Since Professor Clay convinced the Museum authorities some years 
ago that Professor Hilprecht’s carelessness had let a large number of 
tablets crumble to dust, J”. has rigidly shut every one from this tablet 
room. The action of the. new Director accordingly means much to 
science. 
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this statement Hilprecht adds a foot note which reads: “I 
cannot even find out in- which section of the large mound he 
unearthed these particular tablets. Nor is the slightest indi- 
cation given by him as to whether he worked in a room, or 
found the tablets loose in the earth, or in both.”) To continue 
his quotation of Haynes’ diary. “Many large iine fragments 
of tablets, 1 pentagonal prism, 73/1 inches long; its five sides 
from 1 to 2'/s inches wide.” Three or four other quotations 
from Dr. Haynes’ diary follow, all of the same import. The 
only definite statement is that the tablets were found at a 
“low level” in “Tablet Hill.” 

Again, in the So-Called Peters Hilprecht Controversy, p. 196, 
after saying in substance that Dr. Haynes simply numbered 
his boxes of tablets 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., and that he (Hilprecht) 
could only determine their locality by the dates at which 
Dr. Haynes was digging in certain localities, as e. g. on the 
west side of the Shatt-en-Nil, Hilprecht continues: “It would 
have been useful for me if the marking had been such as 
would indicate also the height of the stratum! and the exact 
position; but Dr. Haynes could not attempt to do it, since 
he was alone in the field, and Mrs. Haynes never attempted 
to do it; consequently I must now infer ... by other means, 
to which stratum the tablets belong”. 

If we turn now to p.132 of the same work, we find that 
Hilprecht has there published the testimony of Mrs. Haynes, 


1 In connection with this declaration that no record was kept of the 
“stratum” the reader should compare a statement by Professor Hilprecht 
published in all the daily papers of Philadelphia on April 23rd, 1910. 
Hilprecht there declares that he only meant that Dr. Haynes did not keep 
a record of the exact position in which every single tablet had been found, 
and says that “the stratum of the temple library, the place of its discovery, 
and the precise number of boxes coming from a certain locality are abso- 
lutely known”. The reader should note how this statement in part flatly 
contradicts that quoted in the text above, and should also note the adroit 
wording of the last part of the sentence. The word “stratum” is intro- 
duced here, so that a casual reader gains the impression that Hilprecht 
asserts that Haynes kept a record of the strata from which tablets came. 
While the sentence does give that impression, he could, if pressed later, 
say that he only declared that the stratum of the library was known. 
This is an excellent example of Hilprecht’s habit of endeavoring by adroit 
wording to convey one impression, while he retains the power of declaring 
later that he did not say what he has seemed to say. It is this kind of 
writing that has destroyed the confidence of American scholars in him. 
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who was present when the so-called library was discovered. 
Her testimony shows that the general level at which tablets 
were found was known, but that the tablets were not found in 
strata at all. They were found, Mrs. Haynes says, in different 
rooms, dumped in such great heaps in the middle that the 
men could separate them only with the greatest difficulty, and 
that these heaps appeared as though the tablets had been 
thrown from shelves at the sides of the room. Imagine a 
library of account books thrown into the middle of the room 
from the shelves, would there be strata in it? If the books 
had been arranged chronologically on the walls, would they 
be chronological in the heap on the floor?! 

From these statements of Hilprecht himself it is clear that 
he has not in his possession any definite data about strata. 

B. Hilprecht remarks (p. 3) that the “writing employed” (in 
the documents from the supposed stratum in question) “is the 
script of the early Babylonian period in its various varieties.” 
This is a very vague statement. I venture to think that if 
the stratum referred to really existed, there are several 
varieties of early Babylonian writing that were not found in 
it — such, for example as those of Ur-Nina, Lugalanda ete. 
Every Assyriologist knows, however, that in the period of 
Hammurabi a variety of scripts were used. The laws of 
Hammurabi, for example, and many oi his inscriptions, are 
written in a fairly archaic script — a script readily distinguish- 
able from that of the time of Gudea, as Gudea’s is from the earlier 
periods, but still fairly archaic. There are also scripts which 
approximate in archaic coloring to that of the laws, but side 
by side with these there came into use at this time a cursive 
script, which is indistinguishable from the script of the 
Cassite period, and many of the features of which persisted 
into the Neo-Babylonian period. 

The writer has taken pains to compile a table, which is 
here reproduced, by means of which an intelligent idea of the 
bearing of palaeography upon the date of the tablet may be 





1 Since the above paragraph was written my visit to the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania mentioned in the previous note has afforded 
proof that the supposition as to the mingling of tablets from different 
periods in the boxes is true. Dr. Gordon allowed me to see four or five 
boxes the contents of which had just been cleaned, and this was true of 
each box. 
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scientifically estimated. In five successive columns 37 signs 
are arranged. The signs of col. i represent the time of the 
Second dynasty of Ur, with the exception of two which are 
taken from Gudea (Stat. B, vi, 34 and Cyl. B, xiv, 12). In 
col. ii are signs from a tablet in the Harvard Semitic Museum 
dated in the reign of Ellil-bani', one of the later kings of the 
dynasty of Isin, who ruled about 2100 B. C.—the very time 
from which Hilprecht claims that his tablet came. It is a 
business document. It is well known that business tablets 
were written in a less archaic script than that employed by 
the scribes of the same period for literary work, and yet the 
script of col. ii is much more archaic than that of col. iv in 
which are placed signs from Hilprecht’s deluge fragment. In 
col. iii are collected signs from the Temple Archives of Nippur 
of the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon, published by 
Poebel in BE, VI, 2. In col. iv, signs from Hilprecht’s deluge 
fragment, and in col. v, signs from the Cassite sign list com- 
piled by Clay in BE, XIV. 

The tablets published by Poebel in BE, VI, 2 were selected 
for comparison because they were written at Nippur. A com- 
parison of Poebel’s volume with Ranke’s (BE, VI, 1) and 
Scheil’s publications of texts from Abu Habba? reveals the fact 
that at the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon the scribes 
of Nippur were using a considerably more archaic script than 
the scribes of Sippar. 

A comparison of the signs in this list produces the following 
results, Of the 37 signs compared, 9 (SAR, A, PA, NI, SI, 
PU, PI, LU, SU) undergo no marked development. They are 
the same in all the five columns. Twenty-one signs on Hilprecht’s 
tablet agree closely with Cassite forms but show decided 
development over all the other columns, even over that con- 
taining signs from Nippur tablets of the first dynasty of 
Babylon. These signs are IS, AM, SI, E, UB, RU, RA, MA, 
SUM, SA, KAL (DAN), IL, TE, IB, UM, TA, KA, PIS, 
KIN, ZU, UL. Four signs (LA, TIM, NA, NU), have the 
same form as those of the first dynasty tablets and as the 
Cassite tablets also, but differ from the earlier periods. There 








t A photograph of the tablet was kindly furnished me by Professor 
D. G. Lyon. 
2 Une saison de fouilles & Sippar, Paris, 1902. 
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are but two signs (NE and BI) which differ from Cassite 
forms in favor of an earlier period, while one (KAB) is inter- 
mediate in form between forms of the First Dynasty and those 
of Clay’s Cassite list. 

Of the twenty eight signs which can be counted as evidence, 
therefore 26 favor the Cassite date as against two which are 
opposed to it. The evidence is 21 to 7 against a date earlier 
than the time of the First Dynasty. This is the verdict of 
palaeography concerning the date of the tablet. Had Hilprecht 
bought the tablet in the market so that one could plausibly 
connect it with Sippar, an earlier date would be more thinkable. 

C. On p. 39 Hilprecht urges that the use of PI = wa and 
of binuzza = binfissa point to the period of the first dynasty 
of Babylon. It is true that these phenomena appear in first 
dynasty documents, but they are also occur of the Cassite 
period, and in part of later periods. 

With reference to PI = wa three remarks should be made. 

1. PI is used in inscriptions of the First Dynasty both for 
wa and we. Thus in the laws of Hammurabi we have a-PI-twm 
for a-wa-tum and a-PI-lu-tum for a-we-lu-tum. The two usages 
go together; we find both in the Cassite period. Thus Ka- 
dashman-Ellil in the El-Amarna letters writes the name of - 
Amenophis III of Egypt Mi-mu-PlI-ri-ya for Ni-mu--wa-ri-ya' 





t In this connection it may not be out of place to remark, since Hil- 
precht has asserted in a newspaper article that in the El-Amarna letters 
Pl—a never wa, that in the name Ni-mu-wa-ri-ya the consonant w 
occurs after the vowel w and before a, and would certainly be pro- 
nounced wa. The fact that the name is Egyptian and not Babylonian is 
no proof that in the form of it written in Babylonia the ordinary phonetic 
laws did not apply. The hieroglyphic Egyptian did not write the vowels. 
Ni-im-mu-’-wa-ri-ya and Ni-im-mu-wa-ri-ya are attempts to represent 
the Egyptian Nb-m’‘t-re, the Egyptian vowels being unknown. In the 
Babylonian form 0b is assimilated to the following m, ¢ is elided, and the 
vowel a follows wu. It would be inevitable among a Semitic people that 
between the w and @ a w should slip in to help the pronunciation. There 
is no more ground for doubting that Pl was pronounced wa in this word 
because there was no w in the Egyptian form of the word than there is 
for supposing that ya at the end of the word was not pronounced ya 
because the Egyptian does not contain either letter of that syllable. The 
fact that in the Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British Museum, No.1, 1. 2, 
the name is spelled Ni-ij-bu-a-ri-a in no way affects the above argument, 
as that letter was written in Egypt and does not represent the Babylo- 
nian pronunciation. 
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and Ni-mu-PI-ri-ya for Ni-mu-wa-ri-ya (see Abel and Winckler, 
Thontafelfund von Tell-El-Amarna, No. 1:1; 2:1). In BE, 
XIV, No. 58, 1 we also find a-PI-lu-twm for a-we-lu-tum. The 
same usages are also found in copies of the Greek period. 
In Reisner’s Sumerisch-Babylonische Hymnen, No. 55, 69 we 
have a-PI-tim for a-wa-tim, and in No. 2 rev. 27 a-PI-lu-tu 
for a-we-lu-tu. It is clear, then, that where we find one usage 
we find the other. 

2. The evidence just adduced shows that PI = wa is not a 
mark even of a First Dynasty date, to say nothing of a date 
in the time of the Isin dynasty, for it is found in the Cassite 
period and even in the Greek period. 

3. PI is defined in II R, 39, No. 2,14 as a where it is used 
in writing the word a-su-w—the very word under discussion 
in Hilprecht’s tablet.! In I R, 52, No.4, 3 Pl-a3-ru stands 
for a-as-ru (Cf. Ball, PSBA, X, 290). Here PI must equal a, 
for the root is a ‘BS (WW). In the word ti-PI-mat (K, 5298, 
cf. ALS, p. 26,n.) PI might stand either for wa or a. In the 
Neo-Babylonian period it was used at Nippur, from which 
Hilprecht says his deluge tablet came, at the beginning of 
several words. Thus Nebuchadrezzar, BE, I, No. 85, i, 10 
uses Pl-a3-rat for a-a3-rat. Nabu-na’id, BE, No. 84, i, 6 has 
PI-si-ib for a-3i-2b; in i, 15, PI-a3-ru-wm for a-as-ru-um; in 
ii, 33, Pl-ar-ka-at for wa-ar-ka-at or a-ar-ka-at; in ii, 45, 
Pl-as-ri-im for a-as-ri-im; and in ii, 52, lu-w-PI-as-si-im for 
lu-w-wa-as-si-im or lu-u-a-as-si-im. It is not certain that any 
of these were pronounced wa, but when the sign was part of 
a YB word it may still have had the value wa; that, however, 
we cannot confidently affirm, for already in the time of the 





1 In connection with this passage it may be well to note an illustration 
of Professor Hilprecht’s methods of answering his critics. Professor Clay, 
in an article published in the Piladelphia Evening Bulletin of April 16, 
1910, had cited PI (a)-su-u, II, R, 39, No. 2, 14, but in printing it the 
typesetter had accidentally made the reference read No. 2, 4. Professor 
Hilprecht in the newspaper article of April 23, 1910. referred to above, 
showed that he recognized the real reference by remarking that PI here 
has the rare Neo-Babylonian value a, but in order to make Professor Clay 
appear ridiculous, he chose to translate II R, 39, No.1, 4, which happens 
to be pi-tu-u, remarking this passage will doubtless be read by every be- 
ginner in Assyrian pi-tu-u, “to open” (namely, “the mouth”). It must be 
said that such an act is disingenuous, especially as he intimates that Clay 
may have intentionally misrepresented the case! 
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first dynasty of Babylon we find wa-ar-hu-wm, “month” (King’s 
Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, No. 14, 5) by the side 
of arhw (No. 27,10; cf. also Laws of Hammurabi, xxxix, 11,15 
and xliii 52 and Brockelmann’s Vergleichende Grammatik der 
semitischen Sprachen, § 49, h, a). Apparently the initial w 
had begun to disappear very early.t As a result of observing 
these facts we may affirm that the one occurrence of PI = wa 
in Hilprecht’s tablet (occurring in wa-si-e) does not prove 
that the tablet is earlier than the Cassite period, and that it 
may be that we should read a-si-e in which case we have a 
purely Neo-Babylonian form, which is not a mark even for a 
Cassite date. 

In the Cassite period we have the following parallels to 
binuzzu: Belit-Su-nu (which would regularly become Belit-su-nw) 
is in BE, XV, 149, 38 written Belit-zu-nu; the same name 
with the loss of the ¢, according to another well known pho- 
netic law, is spelled in BE, XV, No. 188, lv, 20 [Be]li-zu-nu 
(cf. No. 195, rev. 26, where it is spelled Beli-su-nu), and Enlil- 
uballit-su is in BE, XIV, 33, 9 Enlil-uballit-zu. Outside of 
proper names the following examples may also be cited, viz: 
qa-az-zu for ga-at-ku, “his hand” occurs in BE, XV, No. 158, 5 
and in the Kudurru of Melishikhu, i, 26, Délégation en Perse, I1,. 
opposite p. 98; also pu-wz-zu for pu-ut-su, “in front of him” or 

“instead of him”, BB, XIV, No. 11, 6. 

Hilprecht also claims as a mark of the early date of his 
tablet the occurrence of the mimmation in two words, sirim 
and napistim. It happens, however, that no more can be in- 
ferred from the mimmation of these words than from the use 
of PI for wa, since in both cases the mimmation continued 
to be used down to the time of Assurbanipal. Sirim has the 
mimmation as late as the time of Nabu-na’id (see V. R. 63, 
41°), and napixtim occurs in the annals of Assurbanipal, e. g. 
1 R, 9, 33. 

The philology of the tablet, then, no more than its paleo- 
graphy carries us back of the Cassite period. The fragment 








1 There is some uncertainty about the matter, as the word which 
scholars transliterate aru is written ideographically; but that it should 
be transliterated without the initial w is the opinion of Scheil (Délégation 
en Perse, Vol. IV, pp. 114, 127), of R. F. Harper (Code of Hammurabi, 
pp. 92, 106 and 155), L. W. King (op. cit. III, 267), and Brockelmann 
( Vergleichende Gramm. der sem. Sprachen, § 49, h, e). 
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of the deluge story dated in the reign of Ammi-sadugga, dis- 
covered some years ago by Pére Scheil and now preserved in 
The Morgan Library in New York City, still antedates by 
some centuries all other accounts of the deluge which are known. 

3. We now come to the claim that this fragment contains 
a text so strikingly like that of the Priestly Document of the 
Pentateuch that the antiquity of the tradition of that Document 
is vindicated from the aspersions of critics. What little need 
be said upon this point has already been anticipated. Any 
resemblance, which the text of this document has been suppo- 
sed to present to the P text .over and above other Babylonian 
accounts of the deluge is based, as has been shown above, on 
an unscientific handling of the Babylonian text, a mistranslation 
of the Hebrew text, and upon pure imagination. 


Post Script. 


Since the above article was sent to press a German edition 
of the deluge fragment has reached me. It bears the title 
Der neue Fund zur Sintflutgeschichte aus der Tempelbibliothek 
von Nippur von H. V. Hilprecht, Leipzig, 1910. In this edition 
there are a number of new features which call for a few 
comments. 

1. Bezold in the article quoted above had said that he had every 
reason to doubt that Hilprecht first saw this tablet in October 
1909. Having no authoritative information as to the grounds 
of Bezold’s doubt, and wishing to be fair to Hilprecht, this 
sentence was not referred to above. Authoritative information 
is now at hand, that Hilprecht wrote Bezold two years ago 
informing him that he was absolutely sure that he had found 
a fragment of the deluge story. Hilprecht would now have us 
believe (see p. 19 ff.) that this letter referred to “a new fragment 
of the Deluge tablet” mentioned as absolutely certain in the 
So-called Peters-Hilprecht Controversy, p. 289, which he had re- 
ferred to in his English edition of The Earliest Version of the 
Babylonian Deluge Story (i.e. BE, Series D, Vol. V), p. 33 n. 
in these words: “Possibly we have another exceedingly small 
fragment of the Deluge Story from the second expedition, too 
small to be determined accurately.” 

One cannot but be grateful to Hilprecht for telling us that 
these two passages refer to the same thing. He has thereby 
revealed a standard by which to judge other confident state- 
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ments of his in the So-called Peters-Hilprecht Controversy. 
Scholars cannot be expected to attach a higher value to those 
statements than Hilprecht himself does. 

A comparison of these passages tends strongly to confirm 
the conviction that Bezold’s doubts were well founded. 

2. Hilprecht endeavors on p. 19 of the new German edition 
to break the force of his former declarations concerning the 
fact that Dr. Haynes kept no adequate records of where the 
tablets were found. His remarks on this point are the same 
in substance as those printed in the newspaper articles of 
April 23rd, 1910, which have been disposed of above on p. 38. 

3. We learn on p. 25 that Professor Lyon of Harvard sent 
Professor Hilprecht a copy of the tablet of Ellil-bani, which 
is quoted above, at the same time that he sent one to me. 
Hilprecht admits that the writing on this tablet is more archaic 
thin on his fragment, but claims to know some unpublished 
material from Zambiia and Damiq-ilisu of the same dynasty 
which is not in such archaic writing. 

In view of the evidence presented above, one must decline 
to give this much weight to this statement until the material 
is published. 

Indeed there is no reason to believe that religious or my- 
thological texts were written in Semitic as early as the dynasty 
of Isin. 

4, On p. 50 Hilprecht says that my suggestion that the ku 
of ku um-mi-ni may belong to a form of the verb aliku is 
impossible in the context because it is not the technical term 
for entering a ship. The reader should note that it is shown 
above, p. 35 to occur in a deluge fragment in an analogous 
context. That it was the technical term for entering the ship 
I never implied. 

5. In a foot note on p. 50 Hilprecht declares that when I 
wrote the first draft of the above article part of which was 
published in the Philadelphia Ledger of Apr. 3, 1910, I did 
not consult the cuneiform text of the Nineveh version of the 
Deluge but used Jensen’s translation in KB, VI. His evidence 
is (forsooth!) that I rendered ummini, “artisans or children” 
and Jensen renders it Handwerker(séhne). 

The evidence presented has no connection whatever with 
the conclusion drawn. Every tyro in Semitic would know that 
Jensen’s sdhne is the translation of mar? in the phrase mar? 
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ummant and that he bracketed it because it has no more 
significance than ‘33 in the phrase 9X" "33, literally “children 
of Israel,” but really “Israelites.” To suppose that Jensen 
meant it as an alternative for “children” and to be misled by 
it, is a piece of reasoning worthy of Hilprecht himself! I cannot 
truthfully plead guilty to it. Hilprecht seems to be ignorant 
of the fact that in Muss-Arnolt’s Assyrian-Dictionary, p. 58a, 
ummani = “young man” and that a number of new passages 
have come to light which bear out this meaning (See Jastrow’s 
Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, II, p. 657, n.4). It 
was in reality from pondering these passages that I was led 
to waver as to whether wmmdani in the deluge fragment might 
not mean “children”, but afterward abandoned the idea, because 
the “children” must be included in the “family” (Aiuntw). 

Naturally in working up the article I consulted Jensen’s 
work along with that of other Assyriologists. Not to have 
done so would have been unscholarly, but this is no evidence 
for Hilprecht’s false statement that I did not consult the ori- 
ginal. If this reasoning were sound one could prove by it that 
Hilprecht cannot read cuneiform at all, for on p. 27 of his 
German edition, where his argument demands citations from 
the cuneiform texts, he cites only the transliterations of 
Knudtzon and Jensen! 

6. Hilprecht declares on p. 51 that my suggestion that 
um-mi-ni may be a variant. of wm-ma-a-ii is impossible. His 
words are: “eine solche Schreibweise ist fiir das Altbabylonische 
direkt ausgeschlossen”. 

With reference to this statement two remarks should be 
made: 

1. The tablet is not Old Babylonian as has been convin- 
cingly proven above. 

2. Whatever the tablet is Hilprecht himself (see p. 47) pre- 
supposes an analogous scribal change of 7 or e to a in nédtrat, 
on which he still insists instead of the more probable nasirat. 
Vowel changes seem to be perfectly legitimate when it suits 
his purpose, but otherwise they are impossible! 














Some Rig-Veda Repetitions.—By Maurice BioomFie.p, 
Professor in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


THe Rig-Veda contains repeated stanzas, hemistichs, and 
single verse lines (pdda) which amount to a total of between 
1500 and 1600 padas—more precisely about 1560. They are 
repeated an average of nearly 21/2 times, making a total of 
about 3560 padas. This count does not include such as are 
repeated, for one reason or another, in the same hymn. Of 
such there are about 60, making a total of about 120, exclusive 
of rhetorical concatenations between successive stanzas; the 
latter also result in pairs that are so much alike as to be 
almost identical. Again, a fortiore, this count does not include 
refrain padas which abound in the Rig-Veda. Of these there 
are just about 150, repeated a total of about 1000 times. 
Thus the total of repeated padas in the RV., aside from 
sameness due to catenation is about 1770, repeated about 
4680 times; it involves quite a little more than one tenth of 
the entire Rig-Veda collection. 

I have been engaged for some time with a statistical and 
critical study of this material,t and I wish now to show by a 
number of selected examples how these repetitions can be made 
helpful for the interpretation of the text, the proper estimate 
of its metrical habits, and, above all, the relative chronology 
of the hymns or stanzas which contain the repeated materials. 


1. The meaning and etymology of ismin. 
5. 87. 5 (Evayamarut Atreya; to the Maruts). 
svané nd v6 ’mavan rejayad vrsa tvesé yayis tavisA evayamarut, 
yéna sahanta riijata svérocisa stharagmano hiranydyih svdyu- 
dhasa isminah. 
7. 56. 11 (Vasistha; to the Maruts) 
svdyudhasa isminah suniska uta svayarh tanvah cambhamanah. 





1 Cf. JAOS. xxix, pp. 287 ff. 
VOL. XXXI. Part I. 4 
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The hieratic word ismin occurs, as far as I know, only four 
times, all in the RV. Yaska deals with the word in Nirukta 
4. 16, to no purpose. All Western authorities derive the word 
from the root 7s ‘impel,’ or the noun is ‘strength;’ they trans- 
late by something like ‘hasting,’ ‘driving,’ or ‘strengthy.’ Under 
such construction isminah in 7. 56. 11 is badly coordinated 
with its surroundings, because it is preceded and followed by 
words designating the warlike, or personal equipment of the 
Maruts. It can be made plain that zsmin also is such a 
word, being = *isu-min ‘armed with arrows.’ In sense the 
word is a perfect equivalent of ésu-mant. For the omission of 
u before m I may simply refer to Wackernagel, Altindische 
Grammatik, 1.59, with the additional remark that the loss of 
u before m seems, by the terms of ismin, no less organic than 
the loss of « before ». 

In RV. 5. 22. 16 the crested Maruts are said to call upon 
their father Rudra, ddhad pitéram isminam vocanta gikvasah. 
The ‘translation ‘stormy’ for isminam suits Rudra, of course. 
Still more to the point is ‘armed with arrows;’ see rudraya 
ksiprésave, ‘for Rudra whose arrows are swift, RY. 7. 46. 1; 
rudrah svisth, ‘Rudra whose arrows are strong, RY. 5. 42. 11. 
In the Catarudriya sections of the Yajur-Vedas we have 
namas tigmesave, and namas tiksnesave, both, of course, refer- 
ing to Rudra; see my Vedic Concordance under these items. 
In AV. 1. 19. 3 we have rudréih caravydyditan madmamitran vi 
vidhyatu, ‘may Rudra hit these my enemies with a volley of 
arrows; cf. also RV. 10. 125.6; AV. 15.5.5. Rudra’s missile 
(rudrasya hetih) is dreaded in every book of Vedic literature. 
A typical expression is (see Conc.): 

part no (no) rudrasya hetir vrnaktu 

part no heti rudrasya vryyah (vrjyat) 

pari tva (vo) rudrasya hetir vrnaktu 

pari vo heti rudrasya vrjyah (vriijyat). 
Rudra is realty the typical archer (dstar) of the Veda: RV. 
10. 64. 8; AV. 6. 93. 1. The arcaer is described as éswmant, 
of course: RV. 2. 42. 2; cf. AV. 20. 127.6. The equation 
ismin = isumant follows automatically. 

Otherwise ismin is an attribute of the Maruts. They are 
described as svdyudhasa isminah, ‘having strong weapons and 
arrows,’ RY. 5. 87.5; 7.56.11; as vacimanta isminah, ‘armed 
with axes and arrows, RY. 1. 87. 6. But in RV. 5. 57. 2 
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they are vagimanta rstimdnto sudhdnvana isumantah, ‘armed 
with axes, spears, bows, and arrows, and so, again, ismén 
=isumant. Cf. also RV. 5.53.4; 8. 20. 4,12, and the Cata- 
rudriya formula, nama tsumadbhyo dhanvayibhyag (or, dhanva- 
vibhyag) ca: see Concordance. Jt is scarcely necessary to state 
that isminah and isumantah are metrical doublets, and that, 
of the two, isminah is the secondary formation, as, e. g. ojasvin: 
ojasvant; bhrajasvin: bhrajasvant; see Conc., under indraujasvinn, 
and surya bhrajistha. Stems in -vin and -min are primarily, 
and in the main, -vant and -mant stems modulated over into 
-in-stems. 


2. On the meaning of kiri. 


6. 23. 3 (Bharadvaja; to Indra) 
pata sutém indro astu sémam pranenir ugré jaritaram iti, 
kaért& viriiya sisvaya u lokém data vasu stuvaté kirdye cit. 

6. 44. 15 (Catnyu Barhaspatya; to Indra) 
pata sutém indro astu sémam hanta vrtréun vajrena mandasanah, 
ginta yajiiim paravatag cid Acha vasur dhinam avita kartidhayah. 

By italicizing the two words kirdye in 6. 23. 3, and kari- 
dhayah ‘nourishing poets, in 6. 44. 15, I have indicated: my 
belief that kirt means ‘poet.’ Pischel, Ved. Stud., I, 216 ff, 
following Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, vol. vi, p. 105, takes kiri in 
the sense of ‘miserable, poor, contending that the word nowhere 
means ‘poet.’ Why not here in 6. 23. 3, where the antithesis 
between viraya stsvay2 and stuvaté ‘ardye cit is positively 
fundamental? The rich gentleman who presses the soma for 
the gods, and ‘aye the poet who has only his song of praise 
to offer the gods’—that is what stuvaté kirdye cit means—are 
contrasted most effectively (cf. 7.97.10). So also in 1. 31. 13 
ratihavyah, ‘he who gives the offering,’ and kiri¢ cin mantram, 
‘the poet with his mantra only.’ In 2. 12. 6 we have codita 
yo brahméino nadhamdanasya kiréh, ‘(Indra) who promotes the 
needy Brahman poet.’ The word kiri has the side meaning 
‘poor’ only in so far as the poets of the Veda are constitu- 
tionally and congenitally poor. The normal state of the 
Brahman poet and priest is expressed explicitly in AV. 7. 103: 
‘What gentleman (ksatriya), desiring to improve his condition, 
will get us (the priests) out of this wretched plight? Who 
desireth to sacrifice, who to give baksheesh? Who shall gain 
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long life with the gods?’! I am sure that in this way the 
word kiri in the sense of ‘poet,’ with the implication that poets, 
in contrast with their employers, are, as a rule, poor men, will 
be finally placed upon solid ground. And so kiri and kart 
and kista, all from the set- root kari (cf. kirti, ‘act of praising:’ 
I. E. type k7ti), need not be separated etymologically. In RV. 
5. 4. 10, yds tua hrda kirinéd manyamano ... jéhavimi, means 
‘I, who remember thee with a heart full of praise, fervently 
call upon thee. Geldner, in his RV. Glossary, under kiri, 
remarks that Sayana takes kiri in the sense of ‘poet.’ Geldner 
believes in Sayana more than I do: it would have been well 
to have listened to him in this instance, not because Sayana 
knows anything special about the word, but because it is 
antecedently unlikely that a Hindu could err in the case of 
word which must suggest to him the root kari, ‘praise.’ 


3- On the ethnical or geographical term ambara. 


1. 47. 7 (Praskanva Kanva; to the Agvins) 
yan nasatya paradvati ydd vad sthé adhi turvage, 
ato rathena suvfta na 4 gatath sakdra suryasya ragmibhih. 

8. 8. 14 (Sadhvansa Kanva; to the Agvins) 
yan nasatya pardvati yad va sthé addhy ambare, 
atah sahdsranirnija rathena yatam acvina. 

The confrontation of the two stanzas throws some light on 
the word dmbare in 8. 8.14. The Pet. Lex. started by giving 
it the meaning ‘umkreis,’ ‘umgebung,’ (with an fanciful deri- 
vation from anu-var). Ludwig, 66, renders the two words 
ddhy dmbare by ‘oben im luftkreise.” I think that if this 
scholar had remembered his own rendering (25) of ddhi tur- 
vige, in 1, 47. 7, by, ‘iiber den Turvaga,’ he would have 
rendered ddhy dmbare by, ‘iiber den Ambara’ (whatever that 
is). Grassmann, ii, 51, renders 1. 47. 7°, ‘ob ihr bei Turvaga 
verweilt;’ but, in i, 406, he renders 8. 8. 14>, ‘wenn in der 
nihe ihr verweilt.’ Again the parallelism between ddhi tur- 
vage, and ddhy dmbare is obliterated. 

The Nighantavas have played mischief with d@mbara. There 
are two treatments of the word. In 1. 3 it figures among 





‘ See Bloomfield, The Atharva-Veda (Grundriss der Indo-Arischen 
Philologie), p. 77. For Brahmans in need see further RV. 6. 44. 10; 
8. 80. 3; and 10. 24. 3. 
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the sixteen words for ‘midair’ (antariksa). That, I presume, 
is at the root of the Pet. Lex.’s rendering. In 2. 16 it appears 
in a list of eleven words for ‘near’ (antika). Thence, perhaps, 
Grassmann’s ‘in der niihe.’ Unfortunately 2. 16 contains also 
turvage, in the very same locative case of 8. 8. 14. The ab- 
surdity of such glossography is really appalling. The only 
excuse for the appearance of the two words in this list is that 
they are both contrasted in the RV. stanzas above with pard- 
vati, ‘at a distance. The enticement lies in the frequent con- 
trast between pardvdti and arvaviti, e.g. RY. 8. 97. 4, ydac 
chakrasi paradvati yad arvavati vrtrahan. I should not wish 
to go so far as to say that the school of interpretation which 
bred these glosses actually meant that both ambaram (sic) and 
turvace were adverbs = antike, ‘near.’ They probably conceived 
them to be things or places near at hand (in contrast with 
paraviti). Yet their statement was misleading enough to lead 
astray so very distinguished a scholar as Grassmann. It would 
pay well to work through the Nighantavas and Yaska to dis- 
cover in what way they arrived at their many equally stunning 
results. 

One gain accrues from this discussion. If turvdge is beyond 
doubt an ethnical or geographical designation, then dmbare 
also is the name of a people, or a land. As such it occurs in 
the Brhatsamhita, and elsewhere; see Boéhtlingk’s Lexicon, s. v. 
In his Prolegomena, p. 263, note, Oldenberg thinks that possibly 
8, 8. 14 is less original than 1. 47. 7, but this opinion may be 
due to the current lop-sided interpretation of @mbare. With 
dmbare in an ethnical sense, I see no reason for discriminat- 
ing against 8. 8, 14. 


4. An exceedingly wonderful horse. 


1. 152. 5 (Dirghatamas Aucathya; to Mitra and Varuna) 
anacvé jaté anabhigir drvad kaénikradat patayad irdhvasanuh, 
acittarh brahma jujusur yavanah pra mitré dhama varune 

grnantah. 


4, 36. 1 (Vamadeva; to the Rbhus) 
anacvé jaté anabhicghr ukthyd rathas tricakrah pari vartate 
rajah, 
mahid tad vo devy’sya pravacanazh dyam rbhavah prthivism 
yac ca pusyatha. 


Se — 
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In 4. 36. 1 the Rbhus are said to have fashioned a chariot, 

fit to be praised in hymns, because without horse or bridle it 
courses with three wheels through the air. Since it is three- 
wheeled it seems to be the chariot of the Acvins (cf. 1. 120. 
10). That sort of a vehicle is, the lord knows, marvelous 
enough, but it will pass in the light of mythic fancies and 
ethnological parallels elsewhere. Similarly, in 6. 66. 7 the 
Maruts are described, along the same line of fancy even more 
energetically, as crossing the air without span of deer or horses, 
without charioteer, and without bridle. Now in 1. 152. 5 
(above) the mystery is heightened to the second power, as it 
were. Ludwig, 97: ‘ohne ross geboren, ohne ziigel der renner, 
wiehernd fliegt er mit aufgerichtetem riicken.’ Grassmann, u, 
153: ‘Geboren ohne Ross und Ziigel, wiehernd fliegt auf der 
Renner mit erhobenem Riicken.’ Geldner and Kaegi, Siebenziy 
Lieder, p. 13, more diplomatically, but less close to the text, 
and its parallel in 4. 36.1: ‘Sich biumend schiesst nach oben 
mit Gewieher der Renner ohne Ziigel, der kein Ross ist.’ 
. Any attempt to extract a picture with clear outline out of 
1. 152. 5° will prove quite futile; the pada is built by a secon- 
dary poetaster upon the previously existing pada 4. 36. 1; he 
‘goes’ his model ‘one better, and loses himself in mock-mythic 
fatuity—one of the standard failings of his class. What he 
had in mind may perhaps, after all, be expressed by ‘the steed 
which is yet no horse and goes without bridle.’ Or, ‘the steed 
which is born from no horse, &c. In any case the present 
parallel offers a clear case of relative chronology: 1. 152. 5 is 
later than 4. 36. 1. 


5. The Bull-Cow. 

4, 3. 10 (Vamadeva; to Agni) 
rténa hi sma vrsabhag cid aktah pumanh agnih pdyasa prsthyéna, 
Aspandamano acarad vayodha vrsaé cukram duduhe pr¢nir udhah. 

‘In accord with the divine law, indeed, Agni, the bull, the 
man, has been annointed with the heavenly fluid. Unwavering 
he moved, strength-bestowing; he the bull, the Prgni-cow, has 
milked his bright udder. The paradox in pada d between 
vfs, ‘bull,’ and pf¢ni, ‘heavenly cow’ (especially, ‘mother of the 
Maruts’) has led the interpreters in various directions. Ludwig, 
330, changes p/¢nir to pigner, ‘es melkte der stier der Preni 
helles euter;’ in his commentary he retains pygnir but takes 
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vis@ with the preceding pada, so as to avoid the paradox: 
‘nicht zuckend ohne anstrengung gieng der lebenskraft schaffende 
stier, ihr helles euter liess Preni fliessen.’ Grassmann’s render- 
ing, i, 112, ‘der Same strémt dem Stier, der Kuh das Euter,’ 
is negligible, in the light of the parallel pada, 6, 66, 14. Olden- 
berg, SBE. xlvi, 326, does not quite do justice to py¢nir in 
his rendering, ‘the speckled bull has poured out his bright 
udder.’ I think that Bergaigne, ii, 397, 398, is unquestionably 
right in assuming a paradoxical ‘taureau-vache,’ here, and in 
other passages mentioned by him. The daring metaphor is, 
that Agni shoots out his flames from his bright udder; he, a 
bull, is thereby also a py¢ni, the heavenly, yielding cow, par 
excellence. Although the conception is very effective, it is, 
nevertheless, modelled after a simpler one of which we have 
the exact record: 

6. 66. 1 (Bharadvaja; to the Maruts) 
vapur nu tac cikitise cid astu samandzh nama dhent patya- 

manam, 
martesv anyid dohdse pipaya sakyc chukrdémin duduhe prgnir 
udhah. 

Ludwig, 696, translates the stanza very cleverly, as follows: 
‘Ein wunder muss sein selbst dem weisen, was den gemein- 
samen namen Kuh hat; das eine schwoll dass die menschen es 
melkten, einmal nur hat Preni ihr helles euter gemolken.’ In 
6. 48. 22 we have a similar statement, p/gnyd dugdhdim sakrt 
payah. Max Miiller, in a note to his similar translation, SBE. 
xxxii. 370, explains that dhent, a cloud, yields rain but once, 
or that Preni gave birth but once to the Maruts. The first 
alternative seems likely to me, as it does to Bergaigne, 1. 321; 
ii. 399. The pertinence and originality of the repeated pada 
in 6. 66. 1 is established beyond peradventure by the parallel 
in 6. 48. 22; equally certain is, that the metaphor which turns 
Agni in 4. 3. 10 into a ‘bull Preni who milked his bright 
udder’ is the work of a later poet who is unquestionably bend- 
ing to his purpose the very wording of a familiar mythological 
conceit, current in his time as kind of mystery (brahmodya) 
about Preni. Cf. v. Bradke, Festgruss an Roth, p. 123; Olden- 
berg, Rig-Vcda Noten, p. 268. 
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6. ‘In the maw of the biter’ (upa srakvesu bapsatah). 


7. 55. 2 (Vasistha; Prasvapinyah [sc. rcah]) 
yad arjuna sarameya datah picaiiga yachase, 
viva bhrajanta rstiya tpa srdkvesu bapsato ni si svapa. 

‘When, o white-brown Sarameya (dog), thou doest show thy 
teeth, then, as it were, spears shines in the maw of thee bit- 
ing—sleep thou deeply.’ Cf. Pischel, Ved. Stud. ii. 55ff.; Foy, 
KZ. xxxiv. 257; Oldenberg, ZDMG. |xi. 823. Pischel, p. 58, 
renders bdpsatah here, erroneously and unnecessarily, by ‘knur- 
rend, though admitting ‘verzehrend,’ ‘fressend,’ as the meaning 
of the word on p. 63. In this way he places out of accord the 
repeated pada, “pa srdkvesu bapsatah, in another stanza: 

8. 72. 15 (Haryata Pragatha; to Agni, or Havisain Stutih) 
tipa srdkvesu bapsatah kynvaté dhartnara divi, 
indre agna namah syah. 

Pischel, l.c., p. 58, thinks this repetition an instructive example, 
calculated to show that the same words do not have the same 
sense everywhere. The same words, taken singly, of course 
not, tho even in this matter we may remember Bergaigne’s 
warning against splitting up too much. But the same pada, 
thet is a more ticklish matter. My own, more extensive in- 
vestigations of repeated padas show that they have as a rule 
the same value, wherever they occur. He translates, p. 59: 
‘Wenn ihn (die Presssteine) im Maule zermalmt haben, machen 
sie ihn (that is, Soma) zum Tragepfeiler am Himmel. Ver- 
ehrung sei Indra, Agni, Svar.’ In the line of Pischel’s own 
thought we could but translate: ‘They that eat him in their 
maws make (or build) support in heaven.’ But I see no reason 
to take it for granted that bapsatah are the ddrayah, or press- 
stones, because the verb in question is used of things other 
than the press-stones as well; see Pischel, ibid., p. 63; Aufrecht, 
KZ. xxxiv. 459. The subject of krnvaté seems to be the same 
as that of the preceding stanza, 8. 72. 14, namely the sub- 
stances added to soma (milk, &c.), of which it is there said 
that they know their own belongings as a calf its mother; 
that is, they know that they belong to soma: fé janata svdm 
okyam sam vatsaso n& matfbhih. The hymn 8. 72, as a whole, 
is obscure and mystically ritualistic, but it will be safe to 
translate 8. 72. 15 verbally: ‘in the maw of consuming (soma) 
they (the ingredients of the soma mixture) create support in 
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heaven, To Indra, Agni obeisance, light.’ Now in 9. 73. 1, 
it seems to me, we have the true parallel to the pada, ipa 
srdkvesu bapsatah in 8. 72. 15. The first hemistich of the 
former stanzas reads: srdkve drapsdsya dhamatah sam asvarann 
ytasya yond sém aranta nabhayah. Grassmann, ii, 242, renders 
aptiy, though not literally: ‘Im Schlund des Tropfens, welcher 
giihrt, in Opfers Schoos vereinten strémend jetzt verwandte 
Triinke sich. One thing is certain, it is a question in this 
stanza, as well as in 8. 72. 14, 15, of soma and his admixtures 
(cf. Grassmann’s introductions to the two hymns); bapsatah as 
well as dhdmatah is genitive singular, applied to soma as 
consuming, or amalgamating with himself his admixtures. In 
this way tpa sradkvesu bapsatah means ‘in the maw of him 
that bites, in both of its occurences (cf. e. g., bhasmand data, 
10. 115. 2). I can discover no criterion which points out the 
relative chronology of the two stanzas, but the metaphoric 
character of the repeated pada in 8. 72. 15 rather points to 
its secondary origin. 


7. An assumed parenthesis verified by a repeated pada. 
1. 10. 7 (Madhuchandas VAigvamitra; to Indra) 


suvivftam sunirdjam indra tvaddtam id ydgah, 
givam Apa vrajath vrdhi krnusvé radho adrivah. 

3. 40. 6 (Vigvamitra; to Indra) 
girvanah pahi nah sutéza mddhor dharabhir ajyase, 
indra tvadatam id ydcah. 

Ludwig, 449, renders 1. 10. 7: ‘ganz offen da liegend, leicht 
zu gewinnen, Indra, ist der ruhm, der von dir verliehen wird. 
Offne den stall der rinder, schaffe gewihrung, steinbewerter.’ 
Grassmann, ii, 9: ‘Leicht zu erédffnen, zu empfahn ist der 
Schatz, den, Indra, du verleihst; so 6ffne uns die der Rinder 
Stall, und schenk uns Gut, o Schleuderer.’ Neither rendering 
of the first hemistich is good; Grassmann’s ydgah as ‘Schatz’ 
is especially indefensible. As a matter of fact the second 
pada is a parenthesis; it feels like a foreign body. The stanza 
makes perfect sense without it: ‘Open the stable of the cows 
that is easy (for thee) to open, easy to drive out from; show 
thy kindness, O god of the press-stone’ The parenthetic 





1 For adrivah see the author, ZDMG. xlviii. 572. 
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pada b, indra tvaddtam id ydgah, appears in proper connection 
at 3. 40. 6° 

It is well to compare the translations of 3. 40. 6 with those 
of 1. 10. 7°; they reveal extreme inconsistency in the render- 
ings of the repeated pada. Ludwig, 505: ‘lieder liebender, 
trink unsern saft, in madhustrémen badest du; Indra, von dir 
wird diese herrlichkeit geerntet.’ Grassmann, i. 86: ‘Den 
Liedern hold geniess den Trank, du wirst mit siissem Strom 
gesalbt. Von dir ist, Indra, Gliick geschenkt.’ The repeated 
pada fits here perfectly: Indra bestows prosperity or glory in 
return for abundant soma. It requires no too great boldness 
to assume that the traditional Madhuchandas Vaicvamitra of 
1. 10. 7 borrowed the pada in question from the hymn of the 
traditional Vigvamitra of 3. 40. 6. Note that 1. 10. 7 shares 
another of its padas, namely, krnusvd radho adrivah with 
8. 64. 1. In this way, that is by regarding 1. 10. 7° as an 
awkward interpolation, we are saved the necessity of regard- 
ing 1. 10. 7* as a separate sentence, and supplying a verb 
from the preceding stanza, as suggests Oldenberg, Rig - Veda 
Noten, p.13. It is interesting to add that the extraneous 
character of 1. 10. 7" was clear to Aufrecht’s mind in the year 
1888 (see Festgruss an Otto von Bohtlingk, p. 2), tho he did 
not know that the pada was borrowed, or, at least, repeated 
elsewhere. 


8. A new case of parenthesis. 


1. 124. 3 (Kaksivat Dairghatamasa; to Usas) 
esd divé duhiti praty adargi jyétir vasana samana purastat, 
rtasya panthadm anv eti sddhi prajdnativa nd digo mindti. 

5. 80. 4 (Satyacravas Atreya; to Usas) 
esi vyéni bhavyati dvibarha aviskrnvana tanvai purastat, 
rtasya pantham dnv eti sddht prajanativa nd digo minati. 

We have not the means of deciding which of these two 
stanzas is entitled to priority. But one point is certain: the 
two padas of the repeated hemistich are so well knit together 
as to preclude their having been composed in the first place 
separately: ‘straight does she (the daughter of Heaven, Usas) 
go along the path of. rta@ (divine law); as one who knows 
(the way) she does not miss the directions’ Now we find 
the pada, rtasya panthim dnv emi sddhuya (sddhuyd, neat 
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jagati variant for the tristubh cadence in sddhi), in another 
place: 

10. 66. 13 (Vasukarna Vasukra; to the Vigve Devah) 
ddivya hétara prathama purdhita rtdsya pdantham dnv emi 


sddhuya, 
ksétrasya pAtizn prativecam Imahe vigvan devan amftan dpra- 
yuchatah. 


Ludwig, 228, tries the tour de force of translating the first 
two padas in one construction: ‘den beiden géttlichen hotar 
als den ersten purohita geh ich gliicklich nach den weg der 
ordnung.’ Grassmann, ii. 353, not unsimilarly, ‘Den gétter- 
priestern, als dem ersten Priesterpaar folg graden Wegs ich 
auf dem Pfad des rechten Werkes.’ And again Bergaigne, 
iii, 241: ‘Je suis exactement les deux sacrificateurs divins, les 
premiers purohita sur le chemin du ria.” I do not regard 
these translations as correct, first, because they impose a different 
meaning upon dxv emi in 10. 66. 13 from that of dnv eti in 
1. 124. 3; 5. 80. 4; secondly, because dnv + 2 does not govern 
two accusatives; cf. in addition 3. 12. 7 (where there are two 
verbs, tipa pra yanti, and dnu yanti); 7. 44. 5; and 8. 12. 3. 
The facts are these: in 10. 66. 13 rtdsya panthém dnv emi 
sadhuya is a parenthesis suggested by the ritualistic daivya 
hétara prathama purdhitd, who are stock figures in the seventh 
or eighth stanzas of the dpri-hymmns: see 2. 3. 7; 3. 4. 7 = 3. 
7. 8; 10. 110. 7, and cf. of the more recent literature on the 
apri-siktas, Bergaigne, Recherches sur |’ Histoire de la Liturgie 
Védique, Journal Asiatique, 1889, pp. 13ff.; Oldenberg, SBE. 
xlvi. p. 9. The stanza 10. 66. 13, therefore, is to be rendered: 
‘We implore the two divine Hotar, the first Purohitas—straight 
do I go along by the path of the divine law (here the ritual- 
istic rtd, or sacrificial law)—we implore the Lord of the Field, 
our neighbour, and all the immortal gods, the unfailing.’ There 
can be no doubt that the repeated pada means about the 
same thing in all three places, and that the author of 10. 66. 
13 has borrowed it with loose and slightly secondary adaptation 
to the theme which he had in hand. 


g. Antithesis as a text-critical aid. 
1, 92. 11, and 1. 92. 12 (Gotama Rahigana; to Usas) 
vyirnvati divé antan abodhy apa svdsaraih sanutdr yuyoti, 
praminati manusyd yugani yos& jarasya caksasa vi bhati. 
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pagin nA citré subhiga prathand sindhur ni kséda urviyd vy 
agvait, 

aminati daivyani vratani siryasya ceti ragmibhir drcand. 

The two repeated padas occur together in one stanza: 

1, 124. 2 (Kaksivat Dairghatamasa; to Usas) 
dminati daivyani vratani praminati manusya yugani, 
iyisindm upama ¢gdgvatinim dyatinam prathamésa vy adydut. 

There can be no question but what 1. 124. 2 is the source of 
the repeated padas in 1. 92.11 and 12. The antithesis between 
dminati and praminati, and iytsiném and dyatinam cannot 
but be intentional and primary. Note also the parallelism 
between dminati and dyatinam; and praminati and iyisinam. 
On the other hand, we ought to allow full weight to the really 
senseless non sequitur of the second hemistich in 1. 92. 11: 
‘reducing the ages of men, the woman shines by the light of 
her paramour (the sun).’ For the meaning of yugd ‘age,’ i.e. 
‘period of time,’ see Bal Gangadhar Tilak, The Arctic Home 
in the Vedas, p.176. The second hemistich of 1. 124. 2 recurs, 
with the variants vibhdtinam for dyatinam, and agvait for 
adydut (cf. agvait in 1. 92.11), in 1. 113,15. The probability 
is that this stanza also is secondary, because vibhatinam 
disturbs the antithesis between zyisindm and dyatiném, and 
because the connection between its two hemistichs is sufficiently 
loose: 
avahanti pdsya varyani citram kettuh krnute cékitana, 
iytisindm upama cagvatinadm vibhatinam prathamésa vy acvait. 

Stanza 1. 124, 2 is the high-water mark of Vedic composition. 
The two antitheses dminati... praminati and iyiisindm... dya- 
tinam mark as later imitations all repetitions that disturb this 
balance. The relation of the two pairs of antithetical words 
may be expressed in the proportion: dminati : dyatinam = pra- 
minati : iyisindm. Or by the diagram: 
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10. A solecism. 


1. 8. 5 (Madhuchandas Vaigvamitra; to Indra) 
maban indrah parég ca ni mahitvam astu vajrine, 
dyaur n& prathina gavah. 

‘Great is Indra, aye more than great: may greatness be to 
him that wields the club, strength extensive as the sky.’ Pada c 
is repeated in the following Valakhilya stanza: 

8. 56 (Val. 8). 1 (Prsadhra Kanva; Danastuti of Praskanva) 
prati te dasyave vrka radho adarcy Ahrayam, 
dyaur n& prathina ¢gavah. | 

Ludwig, 1018: ‘O Dasyave vrka! deine unerschépfliche gabe 
zeigte sich, als fiille wie der himel an breite.’ Grassmann, 
ii, 503: ‘Es hat sich gezeigt, O Dasyavevrka, dein reichliches 
geschenk, wie der Himmel breitet sich dein Ruhm aus,’ Since 
¢avah means neither ‘fille,’ nor ‘ruhm,’ the secondary application 
of the Valakhilya pada is clear. The use of the pada is a 
mere solecism in this connection. The words radho dhrayam 
are best rendered by ‘gift that is not shabby.’ 


11. From real to mystic. 


1, 22. 21 (Medhatithi Kanva; to Visnu) 
tid vipraso vipanydvo jagrvansah sim indhate, 
visnor yat paramaém padam. . 

3. 10. 9 (Vigvamitra Gathina; to Agni) 
tim tva vipra vipanydvo jagrvansah sim indhate, 
havyavaham Amartya sahovfdham. 

The repeated first hemistich appears in primary application 
in 3. 10. 9: ‘The bards, skilled in song, on waking, have kind- 
led thee (Agni, fire). The application of the same idea in 
1. 22. 21 is mystic: the bards kindle the highest stepping place 
of Visnu, the sun-fire at its zenith, the abode of the blessed. 
Cf. 1. 22. 20; 1. 154.5; 10. 1. 3 &€., and Hillebrandt, Vedische 
Mythologie, i. 354. We may admire the ingenuity which enables 
the epigonal poet to express the thought that the inspired 
song of the poets kindles the light of the heavens, but the 
fact remains that he has adapted an ordinary sense motif 
effectively, -yet mechanically, to his high idea. Without the 
former (3. 10. 9) we should have hardly had the latter. Cf. also 
Oldenberg, Rig-Veda Noten, p. 17. 
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12. How an Indra line is turned into a Rudra line. 


3. 22. 7 (Vicgvimitra; to Indra) 

yijama in ndmas& vrddhim indratwh brhdntam rsvam ajaran 
yuvanam, 
yasya priyé mamAtur yajiiiyasya na rédas} mahiminara mamiite. 

6. 19. 2 (Bharadvaja; to Indra) 

indram eva dhisina sataye dhad brhantam rsvam ajarai 
yivanam, 
Asalhena cAvasa cicuvansarh sadya¢ cid yé vavrdhé Asami. 

6. 49. 10 (Rjigvan Bharadvaja; to Rudra) 

bhiivanasya pitaram girbhir abhi rudram diva vardhaya rudram 
aktiiu, 

brhantam rsvim ajadram susumnaém fdhag ghuvema kavinesi- 
tisah. 

In the two Indra stanzas the pada, brhdntam rsvam ajdram 
ytvdnam, agreeing with indram, is altogether fit. Certainly 
ajiram ytwanam, ‘youth that does not age,’ with its obviously 
intentional implied antithesis, is a better sequence of words 
than ajdram susumndm, ‘ageless and kind, in the Rudra 
stanza. In adapting the pada to Rudra (Civa) the need of 
mentioning his precarious kindness was sufficiently urgent to 
procure the change. Cf. his epithets midhvds and ¢ivd; his 
hasto mrlayakuh in 2. 33.7; and more directly such a passage 
as 2. 33.1, a te pitar marutam sumndm etu. See also 1. 43. 4 
and 2. 33. 6—For 3. 32. 7°4 see Oldenberg, Rig-Veda Noten, 
p. 244; for dhisind in 6. 19. 2, Geldner, Ved. Stud. ui, 83. 


13. How a Rbhu line is addressed to the Press-stones. 


3. 60. 3 (Vicgvamitra; to the Rbhus) 

indrasya sakhyam rbhavah sim anacur manor napata apaéso 
dadhanvire, 

sdudhanvaniso amrtatvam érire vistvi camibhih sukftah su- 
krtyaya. 

‘The Rbhus have obtained the friendship of Indra; they, the 
children of Manu, the workers, have bestirred themselves. The 
Saudhanvanas, laboring on (pious) tasks, have obtained im- 
mortality, they the pious workers, through their pious work.’ 
Cf. Ludwig, 164; Grassmann, i. 103; Bergaigne, i. 69, note; 
ii. 403, 409, 412, 418; Ryder, Die Rbhus im Rgveda, pp. 21, 
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22, 25. The fourth pada is of the very essence of the Rbhu 
myth (see especially 4, 33. 4; 4. 35. 2, 7, 8); there can be no 
question as to its primary character. This pada, with a single, 
obviously ritualistic variant, appears again, to wit: 

10. 94. 2 (Arbuda Kadraveya Sarpa; to the Press-Stones) 
eté vadanti cativat sahisravad abhi krandanti haritebhir 


asibhih, 
vistvi gravanah sukftah sukrtydya hétug cit pirve haviradyam 
acata. 


‘They speak a hundredfold, a thousandfold, shout to us with 
their yellow mouth; the press-stones, laboring, they the pious 
workers, through their pious work, have come to the eating of 
the havis before even the Hotar. Exact technical proof that 
the repeated pada is here modulated secondarily cannot be 
rendered, but I am, nevertheless, certain that of the two 
phrases vistvi gdmibhih in 3. 60. 3, and vistvi gravanah in 
10, 94. 2, the former is the mother; cf. vwivésa... camibhih in 
5, 77. 4, and the interesting epithets of the Rbhus in their 
nivil, CQ. 8. 20, vistvt svapasah, and gamyd camisthah. The 
expression sukytah sulrtydya also belongs primarily to divine 


beings; secondarily to a ritualistic instrument like the press- 
stones. 


14. Principal and relative clause as a criterion of relative 
chronology. 


1. 39. 6 (Kanva Ghaura; to the Maruts) 
upo rathesu pfsatir ayugdhvarh prastir vahati réhitah, 
& vo yamaya prthivi cid acrod Abibhayanta manusah. 

‘And ye have hitched the spotted mares to your chariot; a 
red stallion acts as leader. Even the earth hath listened at 
your approach, and men were frightened.’ Cf. Ludwig, 675; 
Grassmann, ii. 43; Max Miiller, SBE. xxxii. 97. The word 
prsatir which the translators render by ‘antelopes’ means in 
fact ‘spotted mares, because the Maruts have the epithet 
prsadagva. See Bergaigne ii. 378, and, very explicitly, Naighan- 
tuka 1. 15; Brhaddevata 4. 144 (catalog of the spans of the 
gods) where we have the express statement, prsatyo ’gvuas tu 
marutam. The word prasti (pra + sti, like abhisti, upasti, and 
paristi) means literally ‘being in front, ‘leading horse.’ It is 
the analog of purogavé and zpér Bus, ‘leading steer.’ Both refer 
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to what is known as a ‘spike-team,’ or, ‘unicorn.’ To a team 
of two animals a third is bitched in front for better guidance. 
See the author in American Journal of Philology, xxix, 78 ff. 

The pada, prdastir vahati rohitah, is repeated in a closely 
related stanza to the Maruts: 

8. 7. 28 (Punarvatsa Kanva; to the Maruts) 
yad esain prsati rathe prastir vahati rohitah, 
yanti cubbra rindnn apah. 

‘When the red stallion guides as a leading horse their speck- 
led mares at the chariot, then the bright Maruts approach 
and let the waters flow.’ Subtly, and yet in a peculiarly 
certain way, this stanza is secondary, directly patterned after 
1, 39.6. The entire characteristic and imaginative description 
of the span of the Maruts in 8. 7. 28 is crowded incidentally, 
as it were, into a subordinate clause (note orthotone véhati in 
8. 7. 28; enclitic vahati in 1. 39. 6), whereas in 1. 39. 6 the 
description is the set theme of the first hemistich. I cannot 
doubt that this important bit of mythography was first stated 
in the explicit terms of 1. 39. 6, before it could be referred 
to incidentally, yet in the very same words, in 8. 7. 28. 


15. Attraction to the Vocative. 


1. 30. 21 (Cunahcepa Ajigarti, alias Devarata; to Usas) 
vayim hi te 4manmahy antad 4 parakat, 
aicve na citre arusi. 

4, 52. 2 (Vamadeva; to Usas) 
acvéva citrarusi mata gavam rtavari, 
sikhabhid acvinor usah. 

Bergaigne, La Syntaxe des Comparaisons Védiques (Mélanges 
Renier, p. 75ff.; especially, p. 77, note 1), and Pischel, Ved. 
Stud. i. 91 ff. have treated the phenomenon of case attraction 
in comparisons; they show that the primary word in a com- 
parison attracts to its own case-form the secondary, or simile 
word. On page 92 Pischel remarks that he has found scarcely 
more than one case of attraction to the vocative, namely, dgve 
na citre arusi. But he has failed to note the parallel, which 
puts the stamp of imitativeness upon 1. 30. 21. I do not 
wish to say that the vocative attraction in 1. 30. 21 violates 
any habit, notwithstandmg its rareness, especially as Delbriick, 
Altindische Syntax cites, correctly, one more case from the 
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first book, 1. 57. 3. But of the two repeated padas, above, 
one must be the model, and that is 4. 52. 2, making it likely, 
after all, that the construction in 1. 30. 21 is for the nonce. 
We must not forget the cases in which the secondary or simile 
word is in the nominative, while the primary word is in the 
vocative, e.g., 1. 16. 5; 1. 36. 13; 7. 13. 3 &c. More precisely, 
therefore, dgve né in 1. 30. 21, imitates agvéva in 4. 52. 2. It 
is significant that all previous discussions of this vocative con- 
struction were without reference to the parallel nominative 
construction, tho the interdependence of the two is not to 
doubted, especially as the final cadence of both lines is irregular 
(1 Uv), and it is not to be supposed that two poets would 
happen upon the same metrical irregularity. 


16. How a repeated pada may teach construction. 

6. 5. 1 (Bharadvaja barhaspatya; to Agni) 

huvé vah sinta sdhaso ytivanam ddroghavacam wmatibhir 
yavistham, 
ya invati dravinani praceta vicvavarani puruvaro adhrik. 

‘IT call ‘for you the son of might, the youth; him whose 
word is not false, the youngest (I call) with prayers, &c.’ 

6. 22. 2 (Bharadvaja; to Indra) 
tam u nah purve pitaro navagvah sapta vipraso abhi vajayantah, 
naksaddabham jtaturizh parvatesthim ddroghavacam matibhih 

cavistham. 

The modulation of the repeated pada is interesting: yavistham 
for Agni (see Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p.91); ¢dvistham 
for Indra. Cavasi is Indra’s mother; see the author in ZDMG. 
xlviii. 548, and cf. cdvistha in Grassmann’s Lexicon. The word 
adroghavacam does not determine the"prior place of the repeated 
pada. Though Indra is depicted in the Brahmanas as a good deal 
of a liar, still in the Rig-Veda this euphemistic epithet is assigned 
not only to him but also to Agni; see Bergaigne, iii. 181, 187, 
The value of the repeated pada lies in its definite settlement 
of the meaning and government of matibhih. Ludwig, 546, 
takes matibhih cavistham in 6, 22.24 together in the sense of 
‘sedankenstiirksten.’ This is disproved by the [parallel words 
matibhir ydvistham in 6. 5. 1%. This cannot mean ‘gedanken- 


5, 
jiingster. Translate 6. 22.2: ‘Him our Fathers of yore ... (have 
called) with their prayers, him whose word is not false, the 


strongest.’ Cf. Grassmann, i. 253. 
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17. How a repeated pada may teach a point or two in 
morphology. 

4. 17. 3 (Vamadeva Gautama; to Indra) 
bhinad .girith gavas& vajram isnann aviskrnvandh sahasana djah, 
vadhid vrtiram vajrena mandasdndh sarann apo javasa hatavysnih. 

‘He cleft the mountain, hurling his club with might, mani- 
festing, exerting his strength. He hath slain Vrtra with his 
club, rejoicing; the waters flowed in haste as soon as their 
bull (master) had been slain.’ The third pada is repeated 
with a change from the third person verb védhid, to the first 
person verb védhim in an imitative stanza: 

10. 28. 7 (Vasukrapatni; to Indra) 
eva hi maim tavasata jajiur ugram kaérman-karman vfsanam 

indra devah, 

vadhim vrtram vajrena mandasan6é "pa vrajatn mahina daguse vam. 

This sianza is, of course, put into the mouth of Indra. 
Ludwig, 970, in his note, suggests convincingly indradevah for 
indra devah; Grassmann, ii. 515, also scents the difficulty at 
that spot. Translate: ‘Thus they whose god is Indra (that 
is, the pious) knew me (Indra) to be a mighty and strong 
bull in every task: I have slain Vrtra with my club, rejoicing, 
with might I have opened the stable for the pious.’ There 
can be no doubt that pada c with its precarious analogical 
vadhim (also 1. 165. 8) is a direct copy of 4. 17. 3. This is 
shown further by the nonce-formation vam in pada d which 
is again analogical. Grassmann naively explains it in his 
Lexicon, column 1321, as ‘aus varam, but it is a product of 
proportional analogy which helps to fill it a smooth paradigm: 
vam, vah, vah. Both vadhim and vam reflect the difficulty of 
stating secondarily the deeds of Indra in the first person, 
because they were originally conceived in the third person. We 
must note that vah, like vam, always stands at the end of a pada. 
The grammatical forms mentioned are peculiarly sound criteria 
for determining the relative chronology of the two stanzas. 


18. A truncated line, unchanged in meaning. 


1. 80. 10 (Gotama Rahigana; to Indra) 
indro vrtrasya tavisia nir ahan sdhasa sdhah, 
mahat tad asya pauhsyain vrtréam jaghanvan asrjad arcann anu 
svarajyam. 
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This case is remarkable, because it is both definite and 
siuple. The fourth pada fails to end in an iambic dipody, 
and its verb has no object. Ludwig, 460, translates diplomati- 
cally ‘als er den Vrtra getétet liess er fliessen;’ Grassmann, 
ii. 80, more freely, ‘schlug Vrtra und ergoss die Fluth.’ But 
the Rig-Veda tells in unmistakable language that the pada is 
the truncated torso of another pada, regular in its final cadence 
and the preceding anapaest, and duly furnished with that 
object which every reader of this Veda would supply anyhow, 
namely sindhin: 

4, 18. 7 (Sainvada Indraditivamadevanam) 
kim u svid asmai nivido bhananténdrasyavadyam didhisanta 

apah, 
mamaitén putré mahatdé vadhéna vrtrém jaghanvan asrjad vi 
sindhun. 

4, 19. 8 (Vamadeva; to Indra) 
purvir usdsah caradag ca girta vrtrami jaghanvan asrjad vi 

sindhin, 
paristhita atrnad badbadhanah sira indrah sravitave prthivya. 

From these padas a later poet over-familiarly has extracted 
the short form to suit his metre. Cf. also Oldenberg, Rig- 
Veda Noten, p. 83, to RV. 1. 82. 2. 


19. Aline soldered together from two, and vastly changed 
in meaning. 


1. 142. 3 (Dirghatamas Aucathya; Apri-stanza to Naracansa) 
ctcth pavaké addbhuto madhva yajiata mimiksati, 
naragdnsah trir 4 divé devé devésu yajiiyah. 

8. 13. 19 (Narada Kanva; to Indra) 
stota yat te Anuvrata ukthany rtudha dadhé, 
cucth pavakaé ucyate sé adbhutah. 

9. 24. 6 (Vigvamanas Vaiyagva; to Pavamana Soma) 
pavasva vrtrahantamokthébhir anumadyah, 
¢ticih pavaké ddbhutah. 

9. 24. 7 (The same) 
cucth pavaké ucyate sbmah sutasya madhvah, 
devavir aghacansaha. 

Stanza 8. 13. 19 offers a remarkably convincing instance of 
secondary workmanship, both from the point of view of form 
and contents. As regards the form, 8. 13. 19¢ is evidently 
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pieced together; it consists in fact of two padas. sé ddbhutah 
is the usual and secondary tetrasyllabic refrain pada which 
marks the artificial workmanship of 8. 13 throughout. The 
two parts of 8. 13. 19° are derived respectively from 9. 24. 7 
and 9. 24. 6. As regards the meaning, the entire group of 
repeated padas shows that the expression, ¢uéicih pavakd ucyate 
s6 adbhutah, can be applied to a devoted poet (stota dnuvratah, 
in pada 8. 13. 19") only in a secondary, hyperbolic sense. 
The poet is said to be (wcyate) the possessor of the divine 
attributes, ¢éicih pavaké ddbhutah; in reality he is no such a 
thing. If we press the point the poet who devotedly sings 
songs of praise that accompany the oblations of Soma assumes 
the attributes of Soma himself (9. 24. 6, 7). Aufrecht, in the 
Preface to his second edition of the Rig-Veda, p. xxxv, writes 
anent 8. 13. 19°: ‘Wer? der stotr oder Indra? In dem Kopfe 
der Uebersetzer steigt keine Ahnung von einer Schwierigkeit 
auf. Die Attribute passen nur auf Agni oder Soma.’ Sayana, 
indeed, whom some scholars still would fain regard as an 
authority, imposes the pada upon Indra. But the text is 
clearly otherwise, and its oddity is explained by its obvious 
secondary origin. 


20. A scooped out pada. 


1. 144. 7 (Dirghatamas Aucathya; to Agni) 

agne jusasva prati harya tad vaco mdndra svadhava rtajata 
stkrato, 

yO vicvatah {pratyaii asi darcaté ranvéh sdmdystau pituman 
iva ksdyah. 

‘O Agni, enjoy and delight in this song, O lovely, blissful, 
rta-begotten, highly intelligent (ged), who art turned toward 
us on all sides, conspicuous, lovely to behold like a dwelling 
rich in food.’ The second pada has a curious parallel: 

8. 74. 7 (Gopavana Atreya; to Agni) 
iyamh te ndvyasi matir a4gne adhayy asmad 4, 
mandra stata stkraté mira dasmatithe. 

‘This quite new song was furnished thee by us, O Agni, 
lovely, well-born, highly intelligent, wise, wonderful guest.’ 
The pada mandra styadta sikrato = mandra sv[ddhava ftaljata 
stikrato, and it seems to me likely that the longer pada is the 
original; note the anapaest after its caesura. The shorter 
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pada is the result of a sort of scooping out of the longer in 
the middle. Cf. the relation of dristah sdrva edhate, 1. 41. 2; 
8. 27. 16, to dristah sai méarto vicva edhate, in 10. 63. 13. 
Their relation may be almost expressed in the formula dristah 
si [marto viglva edhate. Here, however, the shorter pada is 
the original, from which the metrically imperfect longer pada 
is derived by additions which do not add to the sense. 


21. How one line begets two others. 


1. 1. 8 (Madhuchandas Vaicvamitra; to Agni) 
rajantam adhvarandmi gopam rtasya didivim, 
vardhamanai své dame. 

1, 45. 4 (Praskanva Kanva; to Agni) 
maihikerava itaye priy4medha ahisata, 
rajantam adhvarandm agnitn cukréna cocisa. 

8. 8. 18 (Sadhvansa Kanva; to the Acvins) 

i vath vicvabhir atibhih priyamedha ahisata, 
rajantév adhvardndm Acvina yamahitisu. 

1. 27. 1 (Cunahcepa Ajigarti; to Agni) 

Agvara na tva varavantazh vandadhya agnizn némobhih, 
samrajantam adhvaranam. 

The original form of the repeated pada is doubtless rajantam 
adhvarandém, an Agni motif; cf. such expressions as, patir hy 
ddhvarandm agne, in 1. 44.9; or, (agnim) netaram adhvaranam, 
in 10. 46. 4. Oldenberg, Prolegomena, p. 262, rightly regards 
the group of hymns ascribed to Praskanva (1. 44—50) as 
related to and prior to the Vatsa group (8. 6—-11). The pada, 
rajantiv adhvarandm, as applied to the Acvins in 8, 8. 18, is 
obviously secondary in sense; it is equally clear that the trickily 
trochaic pada, samrajantam adhvarandm in 1. 27. 1 is secondary 
both in form and sense. The chronological relation of the 
padas may be expressed as follows: 


rajantam adhvaranadm 
a ae — 


eae Se tee 


samrajantam adhvaranam rajantav adhvaranam. 
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EOE TESTIS 





The RGH Law in Philippine Languages—By Cantos 
Everett Conant, Professor in the University of 
Chattanooga. 


THE attention of investigators in the field of Indonesian 
phonology was early attracted to the remarkable correspondence 
of r,g,h, and y seen in Toba and Malay urat: Tagalog ugat: 
Dayak uhat: Lampong oya ‘vein, nerve, sinew’. 

The first formal statement of this varied representation of 
an originally single phonic element was made by the Dutch 
scholar H. N. van der Tuuk in what is known as the first 
van der Tuuk law, the phenomena of which have been further 
examined and classified by others, notably Brandes, Kern, 
Adriani, and Brandstetter. 

According to this law the IN! parent speech possessed a 
certain consonantal sound which, being lost in some languages, 





1 Abbreviations used in this paper: 


Ach. Achinese Inb. Inibaloi NJav. New Javanese 
Bgb. Bagobo Iran. Tranun OFavor. Old Favor- 
Bis. * Bisaya Jay. Javanese [lang 
Bk. Bikol Kim. Kalamian OJav. Old Javanese 
Bon. Bontok Kok. Kankanai Pamp. Pampanga 
Btn. Batan Kuy. Kuyunon Pang. Pangasinan 
Bug. Bugis Lamp. Lampong Phil. Philippine 
Chro. Chamorro Mad. Madurese Sang. Sangir 
Day. Dayak Mak. Makassar S.-Bis.* Samar-Leyte 
Duz. Duzon Mal. Malay [Bisaya 
Favor. Favorlang Mentw. Mentawai Sbl. Sambal 
Form. Formosan Mgd. Magindanau SForm. Singkan For- 
Ibg. Ibanag Mkb. Minankabau [mosan 
Tk. loko Mig. Malagasi Sumb. Sumbanese 
IN Indonesian Mongd. Mongondou Sund. Sundanese 
Tag. Tagalog Tir. Tirurai 


* Bis. includes the three great Bisaya dialects, Cebuan, Panayan, and 
that of Samar and Leyte, except on pp. 83, 84, and 85, where it includes 
only the first two named, the last being indicated by S.-Bis. 
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like Old Javanese, became in others variously r, as in Toba, 
Karo, Cam, and Malay; g, a8 in Tagalog, Bisaya, Formosan, 
Ponosakan, and Chamorro; h, as in Dayak, Sangir, and Bulu; 
and y, as in Lampong, Gayo, and Pampanga. 

The following comparative table will illustrate the most 
natural operation of the law, that is, where the RG-H consonant 
is intervocalic and hence least liable to the influence of second- 
ary phonetic laws. 








| i 
R G H Y Zero 

Toba urat | OForm. ugat “| Day. “uhat | ~ | Lamp. oya _ |OJav. w av. uwad 
Mal. urat | Favor. oggach ,Bulu ohad | Gayo uydt | NJav. uwat 
Ach. urat | Tag. ugat | Sang. iha | Pamp. uyat | Nias uwo 
Mkb. urat | Bis. ugat |Batan tyat Sumb. uwa 
Mak. ura | Mongd. ugat | 
Bug. ure’ |Chro. gugat — | 





The languages of the OJav. type have developed a parasitic 
labial glide w between the two vowels thrown together by the 
loss of the RGH consonant. Chro. gugat has an initial parasitic 
g, a8 in gunum ‘six’.! The phonetic changes seen in the other 
non-Philippine examples are due to the regular operation of 
secondary laws, and need not be detailed here. The Malagasi 
cognate uzatra shows z for RGH, as in Mlg. zahitra ‘raft’, 
beside Mal. rakit, Bis. gakit. This z is shown by Ferrand? 
to have evolved from a spirant y in OMlg. In Mlg. vay, vey 
‘burning coals’, beside Mal. bara, Tag. baga, this spirant seems 
to have coalesced with the Mlg. 2, the frequent representative 
of IN a in final position. The RGH consonant in final 
position is lost in Mlg., as in several other IN speech groups, 
e.g. Mig. uhi, uhu ‘tail’, beside Mal. kor, Toba chur, Bis. tkog. 
Further it also becomes r medially, e.g. Mlg. avaratra ‘North’, 
beside Mal. barat, Tag. habagat, Bulu awahat. Gam has r 
initially and medially, but drops the RGH consonant finally, 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel; e.g. 
Cam ratuh ‘hundred’, beside Mal. ratus, Bis. gatis; Cam bara 
‘shoulder’, beside Day. baha, Toba abara, Bis. abaga; Gam ula 





1 Compare my paper, Consonant changes and vowel harmony in 
Chamorro, pub. in Anthropos vol. v. 

2 Essai de phonétique comparée du malais et des dialectes malgaches, 
Paris 1909, p. 106. 
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‘snake’, beside Mal. wlar, Ibg. uldg, and Jav. ula, the Jav. 
showing the same loss and compensatory lengthening. Certain 
Phil. languages represent RGH by I (see below p. 73). 

The Philippine Islands! form the center of the speech ter- 
ritory in which the consonant of the RGH series appears 
as g. Hence it is customary to classify as belonging to the 
Philippine group, not only languages of that archipelago, but 
such other speech groups as show the g of that series. Among 
the non-Philippine languages of this category are the Duzon 
and Iranun of N. W. Borneo, the Singkan Formosan and the 
Fayorlang of Formosa, the Ponosakan and Mongondou of 
North Celebes, and the Chamorro of the Marianas. The 
following examples will further illustrate the g languages in 
non-Philippine territory. 

Duz. wagas ‘unhulled rice’, Iran. bugas, Chro. pugas, beside 
Bis. bugds, Mal. beras, Day. behas. 

Duz. waig ‘water’, Iran. aig, beside Mgd. ig, OJav. er, Mal. 
ayer. 

Duz. gamut ‘root’, beside Tag. gamit, Ik. ramit, Tonsea 
amut. 

Duz. niog ‘cocoanut’, Chro. niyo(g), beside Tag. Bis. nitig, 
Mal. niyur. 

SForm. pagig ‘ray fish’, beside Tag. Bis. pagi, Mal. pari, 
Day. pahi, where SForm. pagig shows final parasitic g, as in 
wagiog ‘storm’, beside Phil. bagyu. 

OF avor. tagga ‘blood’, Chro. haga, beside Ibg. daga, Mal. 
and Cam darah, Bulu raha. The OFavor. tagga shows second- 
ary gemination of g, as in oggach (Tag. ugdt), and ¢ for d, as 
in OFavor. tarran (Phil. dalan) ‘way’. Chro. haga has h 
regularly for initial d.? 

Ponosakan and Mongondou dugi ‘thorn’, beside Ibg. digi, 
Toba duri, Day. duli. 

Ponos. gowit ‘night’, beside Tag. Bis. gab’i and gabii, Ik. 
rabvi, Sang. hébbi, Nias owi. 





1 For the geography of the Philippine languages and dialects see 
Scheerer’s sketch map in his work, The Batdn dialect as a member of 
the Philippine group of’ languages, Div. of Eth. Pub. vol. v, part i, Manila 
1908, p. 17. 

2 See Conant, op. cit. 
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Mongd. donog ‘hear’, beside Bis. duntig, Mal. denrar, Sang. 
dinahe. 

In the three great languages, Tagalog, Bisaya (with its 
many dialect variations), and Bikol, together constituting the 
speech of seventy per cent of the entire population of the 
Philippine Islands, the RGH consonant invariably appears as 
g in all positions, initial, medial, and final. The same is true 
of Ibanag (North Luzén), Magindanau (South Mindanao), 
Sulu, and several other speech groups of minor importance. 
There are, however, a number of Philippine languages in 
which the RGH consonant develops other sounds, particularly 
y, 1, and y, as exemplified by the following table, showing the 
consonant in question in initial, medial, and final position. 


G languages Initial Medial Final 
Tag. gamot ‘root’ ugat ‘vein’ ikog ‘tail’ 
Bis. gamut ugat ikog 
Bkl. gamot ugat ikog 
Ibg. gamut ugat (nitig ‘cocoa- 
Mgd. gamut ugat ikug [nut’) 
Sulu gamut ugat ikog 
Bgb. ramot ugat ikog 

R languages 
Ik. ramut urat (bibir ‘lip’) 
Tir. (rohok ‘rib’) —_urat igor 

L languages 
Pang. lamot ulat ikél 
Kok, lamét uwat 
Inb. damot ulat ik6l 
Bon. lamot did, wid, uad 
Klm. lamot (darala ‘girl’) (bibil ‘lip’) 

Y languages 
Vamp. yamut uyat iki 
Batan yamot tiyat (itioi ‘egg’) 
Sambal (yabi ‘night’) (biyas ‘rice’) —_(toldéi ‘sleep’) 


Remarks on the above table—In the Ibanag examples gamit 
and ugdé the final ¢ has lost its original pronunciation, and, 
hike the other surd stops k and p, has become a mere glottal 
stop (hamza) in Ibg. when final. I write the original surd 
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stop above the line, since it has its original value when sup- 
ported by a suffix, e. g. gamutén. 

The intervocalic rr written by Bennasar! in his spelling of 
Tirurai words, e.g. urrat ‘vein’, urrar ‘snake’, is simplified to 
r in this paper, since it is not a case of gemination, but is a 
trilled r which would regularly be represented in the Spanish 
orthography by rr when intervocalic. 

Tir. rohok, beside Mal. rusuk, Bis. Bgb. gisok, has h for 
IN s, as in Tir. Liha ‘nit’, beside Tag. lisd. 

Tir. igor ‘tail’ shows g for IN k, as in Tir. sigew ‘elbow’, 
beside Phil. szku. 

The Kankanai uwat and Bontok odd, wad, udd2 show 
secondary loss of intervocalic J, the former with compensatory 
labial glide w, while the latter shows a tendency to reduce 
the initial o(w) to a labial semivowel, as appears from the 
variant wad. 

The d of Inibaloi damét is also secondary for Inb. 1, with 
which it interchanges. Cf. Inb. ulat and ikél, and see Scheerer, 
The Nabalot Dialect, p. 102. 

Bagobo properly belongs to the g languages, as will appear 
below, ramot being one of the few anomalous examples of r 
representation of RGH to be found in that language. 

Ibg. nitig is cognate with Mal. niyur, Tag. nitig; and Ik. 
bibér, Kalamian bibil ‘lip’, with Mal. bibir, Ibg. bibig. 

Kim. darala ‘girl’ is identical with Bis. daldga, a reduplicated 
form of Mal. dara, Mgd. laga, raga. 

For Btn. itioi, beside Tag. itlug, Mal. telur, see below (p. 81). 
With Sambal ydbi compare Tag. gab’i and Ik. rabi’i, and 
with Sbl. béyas and toléi compare Bis. bugds, Mal. beras, and 
Bis. tulég, Mal. tidor, Jav. turu. 

The r, 1, and y languages in detail. Unlike the Tagalog, 
or pure g type, the 7,1, and y languages show some irregular- 





! Diccionario Tiruray-Espaiiol, Manila 1892, and Diccionario Espajiol- 
Tiruray, Manila 1893. This rule of orthography is, however, not con- 
sistently adhered to by Bennasar, e.g. he writes biarung ‘a kind of tree’ 
in his Observaciones Gramaticales sobre la lengua Tiruray, Manila 1892, 
p- 3, while the same word appears as bidrrung in the Diccionario Tiruray- 
Espaiiol. 

2 The Bontok examples throughout the paper are taken from Seiden- 
adel, The language spoken by the Bontoc Igorot, Chicago 1909, Open 
Court Pub. Co. 
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ities, their characteristic consonant often interchanging with g. 
They therefore require individual examination. 


The r languages. These are the Iloko, spoken on the N.W. 
coast of Luzén, and the Tirurai, spoken by a mountain tribe 
of South Mindanao. Bagobo, also spoken in South Mindanao, 
is very similar to Bisaya in many respects, and generally has 
g like that language. It is possible that the sporadic cases 
of the r representation in Bagobo may be due to the influence 
of some neighboring mountain dialects, or to Malay. The 
inconsistencies of its vocalism, doubtless due to the same in- 
fluence, have been pointed out in my paper on the pepet law. 
It will appear from the following comparative table that the 
interchange of r and g follows different norms in the two r 
languages, and that r is more persistent in Tir. than in Ik. 
It will also appear that Bgb. is properly a g ianguage, as 
above stated. 


Iloko Tirurai Bagobo 


Mal. rebah ‘to fall’ rebba reba and geba gobba Tag. giba 
Mal. rusuk ‘side’ rosok rohok gosok Bis. guisuk 
Mal. rakit ‘raft’ rakit gakit Ibg. gakit 
Pamp. ayan ‘light, quick’ raan gaan Tag. ga’an 
Toba abara ‘shoulder’ abaga wara Ibg. abaga 
Mal. duri ‘thorn’ dari durai dugi Bkl. digi 
Toba uras ‘to wash’ ugas urah(en) horas Sulu hugas 
Mal. bara ‘hot coals’ bara bara baga Bis. baga 
Mal. barat ‘west wind’ abagat barat habagat Tag. habagat 
Day. besoh ‘satiated’ bussig besor bossog Bkl. basé6g 


The vocalism of the first syllable of Ik. rebba, Tir. reba, 
geba, Bgb. gobba, Tag. gba, and that of Ik. bussig, Tir. besor, 
Bgb. bossog, Bkl. baség, is according to the pepet law, and the 
consonantal doubling in the Ik. and Bgb. examples, according 
to the law of gemination of a consonant following original 
pepet.2. Tir. has both reb&é and gebd with slightly different 
meanings, while Ilk. has only rebbd, and Tir. has g in gakit 
beside the Ilk.r of rdékit. But in three of the examples Tir. 





1 The Pepet Law in Philippine languages, to appear in an early 
number of Anthropos, to which journal it was sent for publication several 
months ago. 

2 Cf. Conant, Pepet Law, and Brandstetter, Wurzel und Wort in den 
Indonesischen Sprachen, Luzern 1910, p. 41, who has independently dis- 
covered the same law for Ik. 
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has 7 where Ik. has only g, namely ward, wrah(en), and besor. 
The h of Tir. rohok and urah(en) has been treated above 
(p. 75). 

An examination of the Iloko vocabulary reveals a large 
number of r:g variants. The following are selected from a 
long list: 

Lk. ribak ‘fragment of pottery’, beside the later, but less com- 
mon gibak (Ibg. giba*); Ilk. baré ‘new’, beside bdago, in the sense 
of ‘newcomer’ (Mal. baru, Tag. bagu); Ik. dards ‘quick, prompt’, 
beside dagds (Toba doras, Day dahes, Tag. dag’as); Ik. bekkér 
‘convex’, beside bekkég ‘concave’; Ik. babir (obsolete) ‘lip’, beside 
the modern bibig (Mal. bibir, Ibg. bibig). Lk. girdi ‘notch’ 
shows this interchange by metathesis in the reduplicated rig- 
rigayan ‘thing notched, leaf with notched edge’. 

It appears from a study of all the material for Ilk. that 
the original representation of the RGH series in that language 
was r unless disturbed by secondary laws. This r has been 
preserved in a large number of the most common words, e. g. 
rosok, ramit, urdt, bara, divi, busér, tiker. In other cases the 
y and g forms exist side by side, sometimes with different 
shades of meaning, as seen in the above examples, while in 
some cases the new g has entirely replaced the older r. Further- 
more some g words have crept in {from pure g languages, 
chiefly Ibg. and Tag. 

The most striking difference between Ilk. and Tir. in’ the 
RGH representation is perhaps the treatment of the RGH 
consonant in final position. It is more commonly r in Tir., 
while g prevails in Ik, e.g. Tir. besor: Ik. bussiig of the 
above table; Tir. béwér ‘lip’, beside Modern Ik. bivig; Tir. 
igor, beside Bis. tkug; Tir. sawer ‘scatter’, beside Bis. sdbwag; 
Tir. réér ‘neck’, beside Bis. lé’og, Tag. lé’ig, Mal. lether; Tir. 
urar ‘snake’, Ilk. tdeg. 

But for the g of this last Ilk. example, see below p. 77. 


As a general rule both languages have g when preceded by 
original pepet and followed by a non-pepet vowel; e.g. Tir. 
begds ‘rice’, Ik. bagds, Tag. bigds, Bis. bugds, Mal. beras, Toba 
boras, Day. behas; Tir. tegds ‘hard’, Ilk. sagét (metathesis), Tag. 
tigds, Bkl. tagds, Bis. tugds, Bgb. tuggds, Mgd. tegds, Mal. teras, 
Toba turas; Tir. begat ‘weight’, Tag. big’ét, Bis. bug’at, Toba 
burat, Day. behat. Both languages have r between the two 
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pepet vowels in Tir. feres ‘to press out’, Ik. perrés, Sund. peres, 
Day. pehes, Sang. péhasé. 

An examination of the vocabularies of these two languages 
during the preparation of the present paper has revealed the 
following special law for the liquids 7 and r: Iloko and Tirurai, 
like Toba and Dayak, do not admit both | and r in the same 
Grundwort.! 

In Ik. this is avoided by the g representation of RGH in 
words having an 1; e.g. tleg ‘snake’, beside Mal. wlar. In 
Tir. it is avoided either in the same way, e.g. Tir. and Ik. 
layag ‘sail’, beside Mal. layar, or, and this is by far the more 
common, by an assimilation of liquids in which the r of the 
RGH series generally assimilates the neighboring J, e.g. Tir. 
urar (Mal. ular), as is regularly the case in Toba and Day., 
e.g. Toba, Day. rayar, beside Mal. Sund. layar, Tag. Bis. Ibg. 
layag. But exceptionally the RGH , is assimilated to the 
neighboring 1, e. g. Tir. lilec ‘post’ (Tag. haligi, Mal. dirt), 
where the Tir. / of the RLD series prevails. The following 
tabulation will show at a glance how the law affects the two 
languages. 





Tloko 





Tirurai | Other languages 


layag ‘sail’ =|‘ MMyag | Mal. Sund. Ach. layar, Toba, Day. rayar, 
| Tag. Bis. Bkl. Ibg. Bgb. Sulu layag 

builig ‘bunch of | bulik(?) | Mal. bulir, Toba burir, Bis. Bkl. bilig 
| 











bananas’ | 
ribuk ‘roil, disturb,| rebur, Mal. iebur, OJav. labia, Mak. laboro’, 
confuse’ | ribur | Mgd. lebug, lebuk, Bis. lubig, 
Bgb. lobbog, Pamp. labig 
ileg ‘snake’ | urar | Mal. ular, OJav. Cam ula, Mak. ulara’, 
‘Toba uluk, Pang. ulég 
rarei ‘run’ , Mal. Mak. Bug. lari, Mgd. Bgb. lagui, 
Bis. Bkl. lagiu 
réér ‘neck’ | Mal. leiher, Sang. lehe, Kuyunun 
|liég, Bis. Bk. Sulu li'ug, 
Ibg. Mgd. lig, Bgb. alig 
arigi or lilei Mal. (ber)diri, Day. jihi, Sang. dihi, 
adigi ‘post’ 'Bulu arihi, Tag. Bis. haligi, S.-Bis. 
'Bkl. harigi, Mig. andri 





1 As the question whether IN roots are to be regarded as dissyllabic 
or monosyllabic has not yet been settled, I employ the convenient term 
Grundwort following the terminology of Brandstetter, Wurzel und Wort, 
p- 3 et passim. 
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For further J assimilation in Tir., compare Tir. lual ‘except’, 
Mal. Sund. luar ‘outside’, The r prevails in the Ik. cognate 
ruar, in which it agrees with Toba, Day. rwar. Compare also 
Tir. lalan(en) ‘prohibit’, beside Mal. Sund. Mak. laran, Toba, 
Day. raran, Sulu lan (for *lalan). 

The g of Ik. Tir. la4yag may also be explained as a case 
of stereotyped Phil. g to be treated belew (p. 82). The surd 
k replaces the sonant g in final position in Ilk. ribuk. This 
wavering between final surds and sonants is not uncommon, 
not only in this language, but elsewhere in the Philippines 
and in Chamorro.! It is possible that Tir. bulik ‘a kind of 
wild banana’ is to be connected with Ik. biilig, in which case 
we should have, instead of the regular Tir. assimilation, an 
example of final RGH g becoming k just as in Tir. ribuk; 
cf. also Tir. tanuk ‘sound’, beside Med. tanuk, Tag. tunég, Pang. 
tanél. 

The | languages. In Kalamian (North Palawan), Pangasinan, 
and the related Igorot dialects Inibaloi, Kankanai, and Bontok, 
the RGH consonant appears regularly as /, exceptionally as g, 
which sometimes becomes the surd k. The / of these languages 
is considerably more constant than the r of the r languages, 
as will appear from the following table and the additional 
examples given below. 























Kalamian 7 “mil Inibaloi ‘Kankanai Bontok |G languages 
lamot ‘root’ | lamot damét | lamét | lamét | Bis. gamut 
labii? ‘night’ | labi kalbian | lafi lafi Tag. gab’i 
kabala ‘shoulder’ | abala awida | abéila _Ibg. abaga 

| ulat ‘vein’) ulat | uwat | bad | Bgb. ugat 
bibil ‘lip’ | bibil | Bis. bibig 
tenal ‘voice’  tandl | | | Bkl. tanog 


The Inb. secondary d for 1 in damét and awdda, and the 
loss of intervocalic 1 in Bon. 6déd are explained above (p. 5). 
Kim. kabala has an initial parasitic k as in kolo ‘head’, 
beside IN ulu. This k may also appear medially, as in takon 





1 Cf. Conant, Consonant changes and vowel harmony in Chamorro. 

2 Corrected spelling for the Span. orthography Javii of Father Jeré- 
nimo de la Virgen de Monserrate in his Vocabulario Castellano-Calamiano, 
pub. by Retana in the Archivo del Bibliéfilo Filipino, vol. ii, Madrid 1896. 
On this spelling and the whole subject of Span. confusion of b, v, and u, 
see my F and V in Philippine languages, p. 2, note. 
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‘year’, beside Tag. ta’én, and finally, as in polok ‘ten’, beside 
Bis. pulé, and generally, perhaps always, stands in the place 
of the glottal stop (hamza). 

As the r languages avoid the concurrence of 1 and r in the 
same word, so the J languages do not allow two l’s in the 
same word when such would be the result of the J represen- 
tation of RGH. In such cases RGH generally appears as g, 
e.g. Pang. wlég ‘snake’, Ibn. tileg, Knk. eweg, Bon. tiwiig, beside 
Mal. ular, Tir. wrar, the Knk. and Bon. examples showing 
regular loss of intervocalic | (see above, p. 74); Kim. and Pang. 
ilog ‘river’, beside Tag. élog, Mal. alur. 

The correspondence of Klm. kilog ‘egg’ with its Pang. 
cognate iknél (Tag. Bis. Ilk. itlug, Mal. telor) is interesting as 
showing the different evolution in the two languages of the 
RGH consonant in the same word with an original J. In 
Klm. kilog RGH appears as g and the original 7 remains un- 
changed, while the slightly pronounced ¢ of Phil. ctlug degenerates 
to hamza, which shifts, as often in Klm., to the other side of 
the vowel 7 and there appears regularly as k (see above). In 
Pang. iknél, the RGH consonant persists as 1, and by a dis- 
similation of liquids the original 7 becomes n, to which the t 
is then partially assimilated, becoming k. Precisely the same 
evolution as to liquids is seen in Pang. monil ‘bunch of bananas’ 
(Bis. bilig, etc. See table p. 77). In this example, furthermore, 
the produced by dissimilation acts in turn on the initial 
labial sonant stop b, changing it by partial assimilation to the 
labial nasal m. In Klm. the persistence of final 1 of the RGH 
series in a word beginning with an original / is shown by 
dikel ‘neck’, beside Tag. li’ig, Bis. l’ug, Mal. lether, Tir. réér. 
Here the repetition of J is avoided by changing the original 
initial 1 to its corresponding sonant stop d. The vocalism of 
the last syllable follows the pepet law, and the parasitic k 
takes the place of the hamza seen in the-Tag. and Bis. 
cognates. 

While the ry languages generally have g for RGH when 
this is preceded by a pepet vowel and followed by any other 
vowel, Pang. shows / under the same circumstances, e. g. Pang. 
belas ‘hulled ‘rice’, beside Tir. begds, Ilk. bagds; Pang. beldt 
‘weight’, beside Tir. begdt. 

The material at hand for the other J languages is not suffi- 
cient to permit of classification in this particular. 


So ee. 
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Pang. also shows 1 as the first element of a consonantal 
group following any vowel, e.g. Pang. ulsé ‘deer’, beside Ilk. 
ugsd, Toba ursa, Mal. rusa; Pang. belwds ‘alzar 6 coger lo que 
esti dentro del agua’, Tag. bigwds ‘tirar el anzuelo’; Pang. 
pelsa ‘boil, carbuncle’, Tag. pigsd, Bis. Bgb. pugsd. The last 
two examples have pepet vocalism of the penult. The exceptional 
g of Pang. begsdi ‘paddle’, beside Pamp. bagséi, Bis. Sulu 
bigsai, Bgb. bugse, Chro. pogsai, is probably to be explained 
as a case of stereotyped g (see below, p. 82). 

The y languages. As in Gayo and Lampong, the RGH 
consonant appears as y in the Phil. languages, Pampanga, 
Batan, and Sambal, where it also appears exceptionally as g, 
though most of the exceptions may here be referred to the 
stereotyped class. The regular representation for Pamp. and 
Btn. is shown by the following examples: 

Pamp. uydt ‘vein’, Btn. wyat, Gayo uyét, Lamp. oya, Tag. 
ugat, Day. uhat. 

Pamp. daya ‘blood’, Btn. raya, Ibg. daga, Chro. haga, Day. 
daha,” Pang. dalé, Ik. Tir. déra, Cam, Mal. darah. 

Pamp. paydu (modern payé) ‘hoarse’, Gayo payo, Mal. Ilk. 
parau, Tag. pigau, Day. pehau. 

Pamp. yamit ‘root’, Btn. yamot, Tag. gamit, Pang. Klm. 
lamét, Ik. ramit, Tonsea amut. 

Btn. itioi ‘egg’, Lamp. telui, {Mal. telor, Bgb. tollog, Tag. 
itliig.’ 

Pamp. iki ‘tail’, Lamp. ikui, Gayo uli, Mal. ckor, Toba thur, 
Tir. igor, Pang. ikél, Tag. Bis. tkog, Day. ikoh, OJav. Cam iki, 
Mlg. whi, uhu. £ 

When final, the y becomes i and coalesces with a preced- 
ing 2 in both Pamp. and Btn., as in Btn. bibi ‘lip’, Ibg. babig, 
Mal. bibir; Pamp. bili ‘cluster of bananas’, Bis. béilig, Mal. bulir, 
Jay. wult, Mig. vuli, buli. With a preceding a it forms the 
diphthong az in both languages, as it does in Lampong, e. g. 
Pamp. tikdi ‘reed-mace, cattail’, Bis. Bk. tikog, Ilk. téker, Mal. 
tikar, Mg. tsihi, tihi, Mhi (the examples showing regular pepet 
vocalism of the ultima); Btn. vuddi, buddi1 ‘snake’, Lamp. ulai, 





1 The Batan word may now be included under Brandstetter’s Variation 3 
under Schlange, (Mata-Hari, p. 34), since the only difficulty it presents 
is the prefixed v or b, which can easily be explained as an initial parasitic 
labial glide before the labial vowel uw. In fact it is pronounced much 
like the Span. 5 in bullir. 
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Ibg. ulag, Pang. ulég, Mal. ular (pepet in ultima). With a 
preceding o (uw) the 2 (<y) forms the diphthong o7 (wz) in Btn. 
as in Lamp.,e. g. Btn. ztioi ‘egg’, Lamp. telui; Btn. busoi ‘enemy’, 
Ik. bisor, Pang. busél. In Pamp. the final diphthong 07 (uz) 
thus formed contracts to i, e.g. Pamp. iki ‘tail’ (but Lamp. 
ikui). Other examples for Pamp. are dpi ‘lime’, Tag. dpog; 
Pamp. atni ‘sound’, Tag. Bis. tunédg, Bkl. tanég, Ibg. tannig, 
Pang. tandl (pepet in penult); Pamp. absi ‘sated’, Tag. Bis. 
busog, Bkl. baség, Ilk. bussig, Bgb. bossog, Ibg. batitig, Tir. 
besor, Day. besoh (pepet in penult), The Pamp. examples 
atni and abst show a very common characteristic of Pamp. 
pointed out in a previous paper,! namely, the metathesis of 
initial consonant + vowel. 

In Pamp. RGH regularly appears as y when preceded by 
a pepet vowel, whatever be the character of the following 
vowel, e. g. Pamp. bayat ‘weight’, Pang. belat, Tir. begat; Pamp. 
abyds ‘rice’, Pang. belds, Ilk. bagds, Tir. begds; Pamp. asydd 
‘sting (of insect)’, Tir. seged, Tag. sigid, Bkl. Bis. sugid (pepet 
in both syllables). 

The material for Sambal is meager, but sufficient to enable 
us to classify that language here: Sbl. yabi ‘night’, Tag. gab’, 
Pang. labi, etc.; Sbl. biyas, biya ‘rice’, Tag. bigds, etc.; Sb. 
rayo, layo ‘run’, Bis. Bkl. lagiu, etc.; Sbl. toldi ‘sleep’, Tag. 
tilog, Mal. tidor, Day. tiroh, Mlg. turi, turu. It appears from 
the last example that final y is treated in Sbl. as in Btn. and 
Lamp. 

In Pamp. RGH frequently appears as g, but more often in 
final position thanj initially or, medially, e.g. Pamp. gatis 
‘hundred thousand’, but Btn. yatés ‘hundred’, Mal. ratus; Pamp. 
abigat ‘west wind’, Pang. abaldten, Bulu awahat; Pamp. sagdp 
‘to skim’, Tag. sagip, Toba sarop, Mal. sarap, Day. sahep 
(pepet in ultima); Pamp. ilig ‘river’, Tag. élog, Mal. alur; 
Pamp. amég or amig ‘dew of morning’, Tag. hamég, Ik. amor, 
Pang. amédl. The g of these examples is anomalous, and an 
explanation of its irregular appearance in place of the natural 
y is impossible at this stage of our investigation, as is the 
case with many g’s of the RGH series in the r and / languages. 
Pamp. gatis is probably to be explained as a borrowed word 
originally taken into the language with the meaning of an 
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indefinitely large number, just as in Tag., where the same 
word means million according to the dictionary of Noceda 
and Sanlucar. ‘Hundred’ is dalan in Pamp. (liman dalan 
‘five hundred’), and the same word in Tag. daan, with secondary 
Tag. loss of intervocalic 1. It is quite possible that Pamp. 
ilig and saydp are cases of stereotyped Phil. g, but abdgat 
and amég, together with a considerable number of other g 
examples of unmistakable RGH origin, remain to be explained. 
On the other hand, the RGH g is doubtless rare in Btn. 
The available material for that language is not copious, and 
I have noted but one certain example in point, namely, Btn. 
agsa ‘deer’, beside Ik. ugsdé, Pang. ulsé, Toba ursa, Mal. rusa. 
The g frequently seen in Rodriguez’s Catecismo corresponding 
to IN 1, e.g. Btn. ogo ‘head’, beside IN wlu, is replaced by 
the modern h (Span. orthography 7), and is the regular treat- 
ment of IN / in that language. Sambal has élug ‘river’ (Mal. 
alur), but shows the regular y in toléi ‘sleep, where Pamp. 
(tultig) and the r and J languages show persistently g, which 
in the last two types may be due to the laws of liquids (see 
above, pp. 77, 79). 

The three-fold origin of the Philippine g. The g’s of the 
Phil. languages may be divided into three classes according to 
their origin, namely original g, the g of the RGH series, and 
that of the RLD series. 

In a considerable number of words g persists uniformly in 
the languages of the archipelago unless affected by some second- 
ary law. In order to determine whether the g in such cases 
is original or belongs to the RGH series, comparison must be 
made with material from other IN languages. Thus the word 
for ‘rayfish’ is pagi in Tag. Bis. Bkl. Mgd. Ibg. Pamp. Pang. 
Uk., and fagi in Tir., where f is regular for IN p', and it is 
only by comparison with the non-Philippine cognates Mal. 
Sund. pari, Day. pahi, that the g of the Phil. words is shown 
to be of RGH origin. We have here what may be termed a 
stereotyped Phil. g of the RGH series. 

On the other hand, the g of Tag. Mgd. Sulu, Pamp. Pang. 





1 Conant, F and V in Philippine languages, Division of Ethnology 
Publications, vol. v, part ii, Manila 1908, trans. into Japanese by Mr. 
R. Torii, Journal Anthrop. Soc. of Tokyo, vol. xxiv, No. 283, Tékyé, 
Oct. 1909. 
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lagi ‘loss’ is original, as evidenced by Mal. Jay. Sund. Toba, 
Mak. Bug. Day. rugi. Other examples of original g are Tag. 
Pamp. Tir. Bgb. Mal. Jay. Sund. Toba, Day. dagan ‘trade, 
merchant’, and Mgd. Mal. Jay. Sund. Day. getas ‘cut (as 
string)’, Toba gotas, Bis. gutas, Ilk. gessdt (metathesis and 
gemination), Pamp. agtds (metathesis), Ibg. gatta', these last 
cognates showing regular pepet vocalism of the penult. 

Some words show one stereotyped form running through 
one group of Phil. languages while a stereotyped variant 
appears in another. An example in point is the IN word 
for ‘indigo’, which shows a medial RGH consonant in Mal. 
Sund. Gam tarum (cf. Bahnar trum, Khmer trém), Mak. tarwi, 
Day. tahun, Jav. tom, while Toba has tayum where we should 
expect *tarum according to the RGH law. Now the Luzén 
languages Tag. Pamp. Pang. Lk. have taywm following the Toba 
variant, while the languages of the southern Philippines, Bis. 
Bkl. Bgb. Mgd., have tagum following the RGH type. Further 
investigation of such variants would doubtless throw additional 
light upon the history of Malayan migrations to the Philip- 
pines. 

Pang. Ilk. and Ibg., like the non-Philippine languages Toba, 
Karo, and Mentawai, have also a g representing the consonant 
of the RLD series.1 This correspondence is shown by the 
following comparative table. 








L 


‘rice (unhulled)’ 


Mal. padi Karo page 
Cam padai | Toba page 
Mkb. padi 

parai 


| 
farei | Tag. palai | Pang. pagéi 
paroi Pamp. palai (Uk. pagai 
parai | Sulu pai (<*palai) 
parai | 





' This g has been pointed out for Ibg. and the non-Phil. languages 
by Kern, Taalvergelijkende verhandeling over het Aneityumsch, met een 
Aanhangsel over het klankstelsel van het Eromanga, Amsterdam, 1906, 
p- 11, et passim, and by Brandstetter, Prodromus zu einem vergleichenden 
Worterbuch der malaio-polynesischen Sprachen, Luzern 1906, p. 61; Mata- 


Hari, Luzern, 1908, pp. 22, 26. 
6* 
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L | G 





‘how much?’ 


Jay. ir | | Bali pida Mentw. piga 
Day. iré 

Mig. 

Tir. 

Bgb. ir’ | . pila Pang. piga 
Bkl. ira Ris. pila 

S.-Bis. pi | Mgd.” pila Ibg. piga 
Kuy. _pira ‘Sulu pila 


Jav. irun Mad. elon | Mal. hidun | Karo igunh 
Sund. irun | Cam idui | Toba igun 
Day. uron | Ach.  hidun 

Mig. urun, uruna Mkb. (h)iduan | 

Tumb. hirun Duz. idén | 

Sumb. urun | 


Tir. irun Tag. ilon Bgb. idon | Ilk. agén 
Med. hirun, nirun Mgd. hidun | Ibg. igth 
Kim. aron Bis. il6n 

Kuy. irén Sulu ilén 

S.-Bis. iron 

Further examples of this conspicuous g in Pang. Ik. and 
Ibg. are the following: 

Pang. Ilk. Ibg. maga ‘dry’, beside Tag. Pamp. Bis. mala, 
Bkl. S.-Bis. mara. 

Pang. Ibg. lagd, Ilk. laga ‘weave matting’, beside Tag. Pamp. 
Bis. lila, S.-Bis. lava, Bkl. vara, where Bkl. assimilates the 
original initial 1 to the r of the RLD series. 

Pang. Ilk. Ibg. sigi~‘throw grain into sieve’, beside Tag. 
Pamp. sii, Mgd. sii. 

Pang. Ilk. suga ‘thorn’, Ibg. tugd, Toba suga, beside Tag. 
Bis. sula, Mal. suda. 

Pang. sogéd ‘comb’, Ik. stigud, Ibg. tugid, beside Bis. silod, 
Tir. Bkl. S.-Bis. swrud, Mgd. surut. 

Ik. agék ‘sniff’, Ibg. agé*, beside Tag. halik, Mgd. alek, Bis. 
halék, S.-Bis. harék, Tir. drek, Bkl. Bgb. hadék. This last 
example shows regular pepet vocalism of the ultima throughout. 

In Pang. an interesting exception to this g representation 
of an intervocalic RLD consonant is to be noted. By a special 
law of Pang. and its related Igorot dialects, an intervocalic 
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consonant of the RLD series does not become g in a Grund- 
wort whose initial or final consonant is the velar nasal 7. In 
Pang. the RLD consonant becomes a liquid, J or r, in such 
words, while Ik. and Ibg. show the regular g. This is illustrated 
by the following examples. 

Pang. elén ‘nose’, Knk. eléi, Bon. ilen, Inb. idén, but Lik. 
agon, Ibg. igun, Karo and Toba igun, beside Jay. trun, Tag. 
ilon, Cam idun, etc. (see table p. 84). 

Pang. ori ‘charcoal’, Inb. Bon. win, but Lk. dégin, Ibge 
ugin, beside Tag. Bis. Pamp. Mgd. win, Bgb. arin. 

Pang. nardn ‘name’, Inb. Knk. iaran, Bon. ndéan, nadan, 
but Ik. ndgan, Ibg. nagdn, beside Tag. Bis. Mgd. vdlan, Bk, 
8.-Bis. ndéran, Kuyunon aran, Isinai naron, Bgb. nradan, Cha- 
morro naan, Jav. raran, Mig. anaran, anaran, anarand. 








The “Field of Abram” in the Geographical List of 
> Shosheng I.—By M. G. Kyuz, Professor Biblical 
Archeology, Xenia Theological Seminary. 


Tue Palestinian list of Shosheng I on the South wall of 
the Temple of Karnak is one of the best known of Egyptian 
inscriptions, having been published by Rosellini (Monumenti 
Storici, 148), Champollion (Notices Manuscrites, ii. 113), Lepsius 
(Denkmiiler, iti. 252), and Brugsch (Geographische Inschriften, 
ii), though never completely by any of them. Prof. Maspéro 
has given (Recueil de Travaux, vii. 100) selections from the 
list designed to assist and correct an understanding of Cham- 
pollion’s text, and Prof. W. Max Miiller has rendered the same 
service to all the previous publications ‘and also added a few 
names never before published in his Hgyptological Researches 
for the Carnegie Institute, pp. 51—54, plates 75—87. 

Many names in the inscription are destroyed andjso lost 
absolutely, unless a duplicate list be somewhere preserved for 
future discovery. All the names fully remaining are easily 
legible, but owing to the facts that some hieroglyphic signs 
have more than one phonetic value, that, of others, the phonetic 
value is uncertain, and that the exact equivalency between 
Semitic and Egyptian characters has never been completely 
made out, the transliteration of these names is difficult and 
in a large number ‘of them yet uncertain, and even if trans- 
literated correctly, the identification of the names either with 
classical or with biblical names and still more with modern 
names is very problematical; and the task is rendered complex, 
not only by reason of the phonetic problems, but by reason 
of the additional fact that the ancient scribe was considerably 
puzzled over some phonetic and linguistic problems of his 
own. Some of these problems arose from his ignorance of the 
Palestinian tongues, some from the list which he copied not 
being always in exact Geographical order and probably, as 
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Miiller thinks, written in Phoenician script. There will be 
room for a long time to come for additional identifications 
and for the correcting of mistakes. 

A recent identification of names 71 and 72 as “The Field 
of Abram” drawing 71 to 72 and making one name there-of, 
it is proposed in this paper briefly to examine, as probably 
one of the mistakes to be corrected. We will proceed by the 
simple method of bringing before us by the aid of the black- 
board as clearly as possible, all the epigraphical evidence for 
the various renderings which have been given to the signs on 
these two shields, that we may be able to estimate correctly 
the value of this new identification, which is put out in recent 
times by Prof. Spiegelberg (Aegyptologische Randglossen, 1904, 
p. 14) and in popular form by Prof. James Henry Breasted. 
Whether either of these scholars be indebted to the other or 
whether each worked independently, I do not know. 

The text placed on the board is that of Prof. Miller. With 
this text in hand, I made a careful examination of the in- 
scription at Karnak in 1908 and found it copied with that 
scholar’s accustomed accuracy. The list here as published is 
absolutely correct, not even minute typographical errors, as so 
often in published texts, have crept in here. 

Prof. Breasted, who now brings forward the identification 
“The Field of Abram,” (A History of Egypt, 1905, p. 530, 
Ancient Records, 1906, pp. 352—-353) does not give there-with 
his copy of the text, but only the transliteration and identifi- 
cation. It is thus impossible to say whether or not his text 
agreed with any of the other published copies of the text. If 
his text differed from Miiller’s, ther. he used an incorrect text, 
which in most cases would set aside the identification altogether. 
If his text agreed with Miiller’s, then this transliteration and 
identification is to be discussed. 

The identification, “The Field of Abram,” is a very interest- 
ing one and, if correct, will be welcomed by every one, but 
before critics and theologians shall build too many theories 
there-upon, it is well to understand the exceeding, not to say 
insuperable, difficulties which lie in the way of the identification. 

(1) The inscription on shield number 71 needs but little 
discussion. Egyptologists differ somewhat about the correct 
transliteration. Miiller prefers “Pa Hekla” which follows 
exactly the text, always a good way, while Breasted changes 
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the final vowel to “u,” Semitic “1.” But it is generally agreed 
that the whole expression is a Canaanite word with the definite 
article, the article being translated into Egyptian, and means 
“The field” here in a relation to what follows similar to the 
construct state. 

(2) The relation between the inscription on shield 71 and 
that on shield 72 is of the utmost importance. In the identifi- 
cation, “The Field of Abram,” 71 is carried over to 72 and 
made a part of the name. This is impossible; a proper name 
would not have the article, which the scribe here does not 
transliterate as though he supposed it could be a part of the 
name, but translates into the Egyptian definite article; besides, 
this same combination of “Field,” or “Fields,” with a following 
name occurs in the inscription of Shosheng I, as it still remains, 
eight times (Nos. 68, 71, 77, 87, 94, 96, 101, 107), an examination 
of which makes very evident that this is the Egyptian way of 
representing the Palestinian expression found so often in the 
Bible, “The villages of,” and that “Hekla” means “vicinity,” 
“neighbourhood” or “community” and™in the jplural, as 107, 
“Environs” or “villages.” Thus the name following “Pa Hekla,” 
in this case identified as “Abram,” stands alone. No such 
complex name as “the Field of Abram” was intended. 


(3) But jis ‘the name on shield 72 Abram? This is the 
question of greatest moment. No special importance attaches 
to .this shield at all except for this question. A detailed 
analysis of the name gives the following’: » 

(a) The first sign “sm, the canal,” as a syllabic stands for 
“mer.” This syllable “mer” occurs with great frequency in 
proper names, especially of Egyptian kings, where it is represented 


sometimes by “i=, the canal” and sometimes byi“f, the hoe.” 


That these two signs were always, in these names, interchange- 
able is not quite certain, but that in the New Empire, from 
which this inscription ‘comes, they were interchangeable, is 
certain. “Mer” is used in at least twenty seven of the royal 
names, as Mer-pa-ba, Mer-em-ptah, and various names com- 
pounded with the phrase “meri-amon, loved of amon.” In 
some sixteen of these twenty seven “xm, the canal” is used, 
beginning with Ramses II and including Shoshenq I, for whom 
this inscription under discussion was made. So, if this sign 
on shield 72 be intended for “mer,” it would be the perfectly 
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natural and proper and to-be-expected use of it, and the 
probability that it should be so transliterated is very great 
Moreover, a Semitic name from Palestine beginning with the 
syllable “mer” is quite to be expected also, as there are twelve 
Bible names (aside from some Persian and other foreign names), 
beginning with “mer.” Brugsch (Geographische Inschriften, 
p- 68) reads this sign “mer,” so, also, Rosellini quoting Lepsius. 


But the “xm, canal” is thought by some to be also an 
alphabetic character used in transliteration as an equivalent 
for the Semitic “8.” It is so used by Brugsch in this same 
list (Egypt under the Pharaohs, Broderick edition, p. 376), 
wherever the sign occurs at the beginning of a name, not- 
withstanding that he had jread the sign “mer” in his Geo- 
graphische Inschriften. Erman, also, according to Breasted 
(Ancient Records, p. 353), so reads the sign in this instance, 
though Erman in his Egyptian Grammar, translated by Breasted, 
makes it only probably equivalent not to “s,” but to “&.” 
Miiller also finds the “rom, canal” used sometimes as the 
equivalent of “.” 

But it can not be shown that Shoshenq’s scribe always used 
this sign for an initial “8” in the list which he was copying, 
for even if it could be shown that wherever the “x=, canal” 
occurs at the beginning of a word he used it for “8,” it remains 
that in three, and probably four, instances (Names, 32, 66, 
108 and 12(?)) be used another hieroglyph for initial “a,” 
which may have been an “&” in the Canaanite list which he 
was copying. 


(b) The second sign, ee the crane,” is usually a syllabic 


for “ba” or “bi” and is certainly so used here, and the Egyptian 
scribe with this list of names before him, probably in Phoenician 
script, must have chosen this sign intentionally, as he has 
placed after it the character “|” a determinative of rather 
indefinite signification which sometimes in transliteration in- 
dicates for us the end of a syllable (Miiller’s Researches for 
Carnegie Institute: list of Shosheng I, names 13 and 38; list 
Thothmes IIT, name 84; list of Rameses 333, name 73), besides, 
had he wished an alphabetic character for “b,” he had it at 


hand in the much more usua | the boot.” Brugsch, in the 


Geographische Inschriften, p. 68, strangely mistook this sign 
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for “Se, the goose” and transliterated it “s,” but corrects 


this in his Egypt wnder the Pharaohs. 

(c) The third sign “<>, the mouth,” either “ro” or “ra,” 
is here also most probably a syllable, for though it is very 
often used as an alphabetic character, it, also, is here followed 
by the termination of a syllable. But the Egyptians did not 
clearly distinguished between “r” and “1.” This sign was used 
for both these letters, as in the well-known instance in the 
name “Israel” in Mer-em-ptah’s hymn of victory. Maspéro in 
the Transactions of the Victorian Institute, 27, 83, so trans- 
literates it here. 

(d) The fourth sign “=z, the half part” is a New Empire 
sign for “m.” It admits of no discussion, and, indeed, none, 
I believe, has arisen concerning it. But as the preceding 
syllable is closed, it begins a syllable here and can not, with- 
out straining, be suffixed to the preceding syllable “r” to make 
“ram” in the name “Abram.” It should be followed by a 
vowel and in this case the scribe has written the vowel. 

(5) The fifth sign, “_o, the arm,” according to Erman in 
his Egyptian Grammar, translated by Breasted, is equivalent 
to Semitic “y” and, in any case, whether one accepts the 
equating of Egyptian and Semitic vowel letters or not, is the 
strongest of the Egyptian vowel letters, but is entirely ignored 
in the transliteration “Abram.” 

The examination of the reading “The Field of Abram” may 
be summarized thus: 

(1) The inscription on Shield 71, “Pa hekla,” is not a part 
of the name, but a Canaanite descriptive phrase like “The 
villages of,” or “The environs of.” 

(2) The first sign of shield 72, “the canal,” may be an “a” 
but it may also be the syllable “mer,” as it usually is. 

(3) The second sign, “the crane,” is clearly intended by the 
scribe to be a syllable, a “b” followed by a vowel and not 
joined immediately to the “r” following. 

(4) The third sign, “the mouth,” is probably an “r” but 
quite possibly an “1” and in either case, is also followed by a 
vowel making a complete syllable. 

(5) The fourth sign, “the half part,” “m,” can not naturally 
be joined to the “r” preceding, but should begin a syllable. 

(6) The last sign, “the arm,” is a strong vowel letter which 
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ought not without special reasons to be ignored in the trans- 
literation, and in fact is needed after the “m.” 

The most probable transliteration yielded by this analysis 
is “Merbiroma” or “Abiroma” or perhaps better still “Abirama.” 
The identification “Field of Abram,’ scarcely comes within 
the bounds of possibility, certainly has little probability, and 
any theological or critical discussion made to depend upon it 
is exceedingly precarious, not to say hopeless. 
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The K-Suffixes of Indo-Iranian. Part I: The K-Suf- 
fixes in the Veda and Avesta.—By FRrankuin Epcerron. 


Chapter I. 


Description of the Suffixes. 


1. The ultimate aim of this paper is to give a complete and 
detailed account of the suffix -ka and related suffixes in San- 
skrit and Avestan, covering all their occurrences throughout 
the entire history of the languages, so far as these are access- 
ible. For both theoretical and practical reasons, however, it 
has seemed best to divide the Sanskrit field, and the first part 
of the work will deal exclusively with the Vedic period. In 
that term I mean to include Mantras, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, 
Siitras and Upanisads, so far as their linguistic matter is avail- 
able. I have gathered the materials for the investigation in 
the first place from Monier-Williams’s Lexicon, 224. edition, 
supplemented and verified by constant reference to the larger 
and smaller Petersburg lexicons and to the original texts. 
The number of cases in which I discovered mistakes in 
the redaction of M.-W.’s lexicon was so small as to be en- 
tirely negligible; the small sprinkling of wrong references 
&c. which have come to my notice originated in nearly every 
instance in the Pet. Lex. itself. I feel therefore especially 
appreciative towards the work of the redactors of the Ox- 
ford lexicon, Profs. Leumann and Cappeller, whose careful 
scholarship has given us such a yaluable aid to this sort of 
research. 

2. There is, however, no Sanskrit lexicon in existence which 
even approaches the completeness which would be attained by 
good word-indices of the various works included. In the Veda, 
with which alone we are sow concerned, this deficiency is 
especially felt in the Siitra and Upanisad periods, These 
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seem to have been only scantily covered by the Petersburg 
lexicon; and the successors of Boehtlingk and Roth have done 
little to fill the gap. Fortunately we now have, in Col. Jacob’s 
excellent Concordance, a word-list of the principal Upanisads; 
and from this have been extracted scores of words in -ka which 
would otherwise have been unnoticed. As for the older Vedic 
works, the indices to the RV. and AV. by Grassmann and 
Whitney have been used with profit, and from Whitney at 
least several AV. words have been discovered which are not 
in any lexicon. These facts are mentioned as showing the 
crying need which exists for indices of the principal Vedic 
works. Until they are produced any such undertaking as the 
present one must rest for the most part on the more or less 
unstable ground of the dictionaries. 

3. It is hardly necessary to defend the division of the sub- 
ject into the Vedic and Post-Vedic periods. In the Veda we 
find the small beginnings of several of the commonest uses of 
the Classical suffix -ka. There is no Classical use of the suffix 
which is not foreshadowed in the Veda; but there are one or 
two Vedic uses which practically die out before Classical times. 
That is to say, we find here, as in most other linguistic points, 
that in general there is a line of cleavage between the Veda 
and the Sanskrit of later times, although as a matter of course 
the two periods shade into each other, and there is in reality 
no such sharp break as we are compelled to make for practical 
purposes. In fact, as far as the suffix -ka is concerned, the 
Upanisads show uses which agree much more closely with the 
language of the Mahabharata than with that of the Brahmanas, 
to say nothing of the Vedic mantras. Nevertheless, I have 
not ventured to disturb the traditional classification, which of 
course is on the whole justifiable, and have included the 
Upanisads in the Veda. 

4, The suffix -ka in all its ramifications is one of the com- 
monest suffixes of the Classical Sanskrit language; and although 
it is much less common in the Veda, it is by no means rare 
from the earliest times. 

5. I shall not at present attempt to go extensively into the 
question of the prehistoric (I.E.) suffix or suffixes from which 
the Sanskrit ka is derived. According to the theory of gut- 
turals now usually accepted, Skt. k may go back to LE. k or 
g. And accordingly two independent suffixes, I.E: -kos and 
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-gos, are actually assumed by Brugmann as antecedents of 
Skt. ka,—certainly not without much show of probability (cf. 
Lat. -qguus and -cus). Whether right or wrong, this division 
of the suffix is not only unnecessary but quite impossible within 
the Sanskrit language itself. It must be said that the suffix 
-ka on the whole presents itself to the feeling of the investigator 
as a single unified and coherent suffix, which in the early 
language at least is quite clearly and narrowly circumscribed 
in its use. The widely divergent meanings which forms of the 
suffix show in some later developments are all demonstrably 
secondary in point of time, and in most cases it is furthermore 
easy to trace their semantic evolution from one or another of 
the mere primitive uses.—In Chapter VI we shall take up 
the use of the suffix in Avestan, and shall also add a few 
words on its appearance in Lithuanian (based on Leskien’s 
work). From these may then be deduced, in a very tentative 
and experimental way, an outline of the apparent uses of the 
suffix in the Ursprache in so far as they are indicated by 
these languages. 

6. Forms of the ka-suffixes——The Veda has a few adverbial 
forms (fdhak &c.) where the suffix is simple -k. There is a 
small group of words of doubtful relationship in -ku, usually 
preceded by @; they are very few in number, and show no 
agreement as to signification, so that I have not thought it 
worth while to make an independent chapter of the suffix -ku 
or -dku, but have treated these words along with the ka suffix. 
The Classical Skt. has a few words which seem to show a 
suffix -ki, generally forming patronymics; cf. séiéiraki (MS. 3. 
|. 3) which may be a Vedic instance. Otherwise all the suf- 
fixes which we treat here end in -ka masc. or neut. and -ka@ or 
-ki fem. 

7. The feminine -ikd.—In all cases of masc. and neut. words 
in the suffix ka preceded by a, whether the a is part of the base 
or of the suffix, it is possible (and in most cases usual) to form 
corresponding feminines in -ika, rather than in a-ka or a-ki. 
This rule’ applies to all periods of the Skt. language from RV. 
onward (cf. iyattaka -iyattika, a RV. instance). The fem. forms 
aki and aka are, however, not rare; and even 2k? appears to 
be found from an aka masculine in one or two cases (see s. v. 
atiki, General Index), though this is not certain.—Because of 
the regularity of the fem. in 7ka@ it becomes unnecessary—and 
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in fact impossible—to set up a separate category for these 
words. Where a masculine word in -aka requires a feminine, 
the ending iké is to be expected; and all statements in this 
thesis are to be understood with that in view. It should at 
the same time be borne in mind that aki and aka also occur, 
sometimes from the same words which also form the more 
regular fem. in -ika@.. There seems to be no rule by which it 
can be determined antecedently what form of the feminine is 
to be expected. 

This formation appears to be an inheritance from something 
of the same sort in the Ursprache (cf. the Lithuanian pheno- 
mena mentioned in § 117). It is doubtless connected with 
the fem. suffix 7, associated so commonly with masculines in a. 
The regular fem. of any adjective stem in a was formed with 
i: and it was an easy step, therefore, to form a fem. in 2-ka 
(with 7 instead of 7, § 32b) to!a masc. in a-ka, by taking the 
fem. of the original adjective as a base. This was then general- 
ized into a “suffix ika@,” applied as a fem. to any masc. in -aka, 
even when no fem. base in 7 could have existed. Other for- 
mations from feminine adjectival bases are lohinika (Ap. Cr. &c.) 
from the fem. of the adj. léhita; and even hériknika (AV.) 
from a fem. *hdérikni (not preserved) to hérita, like dsikni to 
asita. 

8. The Secondary Suffix ka.—The suffix ka is essentially a 
secondary suffix; i.e. it is affixed to nominal or pronominal 
stems. There are a few words in which it has the appearance, 
at least, of being added directly to roots or verbal bases; we 
shall deal with them later. Secondary ka may be divided into 
four subdivisions. For practical reasons, because I have been 
unable to invent any concise and appropriate names, I have 
had recourse to numbers in designating them. I realize that 
this arbitrary method of nomenclature is open to grave ob- 
jections. But any truly descriptive names for these categories 
would be so cumbrous as to be quite incapable of practical 
use; and it has therefore seemed better to me to have recourse 
frankly to numerals as arbitrary symbols instead of applying 
incomplete or misleading epithets. 

A. The Suffix 1 ka. (Nouns or Adjectives of Similarity 
or Characteristic.) 

9. The suffix ka is added to nominal stems to form other 
nouns or adjectives, with the meaning “partaking of the nature 
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of,” “having the. characteristics of,’ “similar to,” “like ;”— 
it is added to adjectives. or: adverbs to form nouns or other 
adjectives or adverbs with the meaning “ ieeermerens by,” 
“having the quality of.” 

This is the most primitive use of the suftix, at least as a 
secondary isuffix. All other secondary uses are developt out 
of it. | 

Ex.: ndbnikd, navel-like cavity, < nabhi, navel.—manika, hump, 
water-jar, < mani, pearl, lump &c.—nddika, throat, <nadi, tube. 
—madhyamika, middle finger, < madhyamd, middle. —pitika, n. 
of a plant, < pati, foul-smelling. Ay 

10. (The Diminutive ka.)—From the meaning “similar to,” 
“like,”—the suffix ka often comes to mean “only similar to,” 
i.e, “not equal to,” and thus arise the well-known diminutive, 
deprecatory and contemptuous uses of ‘the suffix, which prob- 
ably existed once in all Indo-European languages, but which 
are more striking and prominent in Sanskrit than anywhere 
else. In Sanskrit the suffix may be added with some such 
force to nouns, adjectives, pronouns, adverbs, participles, and 
even (once) to a finite verb-form. A detailed classification 
will be undertaken in Chapter 1V; for the present it will be 
enough to distinguish the following main heads. 

I. True Diminutives (of size, importance, &c.): as kaninaka, 
little boy, <kanina, boy.—muhukd, moment, <méhu (or muhit). 
—arbhaka, tiny, <darbha, small.—babhrukd, brownish, < babhri, 
brown.—abhimadyatka, a little tipsy, <abhimadyat, drunk.-— 
hétrka, secondary priest, <hétr, priest. 

II. Endearing Diminutives: as ambika, dear little mother, 
<ambi, mother.—pulraka, sonny, <putra, son. 

III. Pitying Diminutives: as ksullakad, poor (helpless) little, 
<ksudra (*ksulla, prakritized form). 

IV. Diminutives of Inferiority with evil connotation, often 
called Pejoratives: including— 

(1) Contemptuous Diminutives, where the idea of smallness 
carries with it that of weakness or wretchedness and contempt: 
as—usrika, worthless bullock, <usrdé, bull.—rajaka, wretched 
kinglet, < rajan, king.—bhinnaka, crushed and worthless, <bhin- 
na, broken. 

(2) Pejoratives in the narrower sense, or Jmprecatory Dimi- 
nutives as I have ventured to call them, because the suffix is 
often equivalent to a curse or imprecation accompanying the 
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word to which’ it is applied: as—agvakd, accursed horse, < d¢va, 
horse,—anantaka; accursed Ananta (a serpent-demon).—rupaka, 
evil phantom, <riupd,.shade.—krtaka, artificial, false, <krta, 
made.—anyaké, other scoundrels, < dnya, other. 

(3) Diminutives of Obscene Humor, in a certain range of 
popular composition which is offensive to modern sensibilities, 
and presumably for that reason little noticed as yet. For in- 
stance, in the lascivious ribaldry of some of the Kuntapa hymns, 
and in parts of the Agvamedha ceremony, various slang terms 
of extreme vulgarity appear with this suffix: as—dhdanikd, 
dharaka, the vagina, <dhana, dhara, receptacle.—claksnika adj. 
slippery, of the sexual organs in coition, <¢laksnd, slippery— — 
muska, testicle, < mis, mouse. 

Modern parallels will doubtless occur to everyone.! 

V. Generic Diminutives, with nouns of masculinity and femi- 
ninity—like Ger. Mannchen, Weibchen: as—viraké and maryaka, 
male (Ménnchen), <vird, marya, man; so dhénuka, mahiluka, 
female. See § 87ff. 

VI. Diminutive as attribute of the female sex, and gram- 
matical concomitant of feminine gender. See § 90 below. Not 
to be confused with the foregoing, which is of totally different 
nature and origin. Ex.: praddatrika, a female giver, <pradatr, 
giver.—candrika, the moon (as fem.) < candrdé, moon (masc.). 

B. The Suffix 2 ka. (Adjectives of Appurtenance or Re- 
lationship.) 

11. Next, the suffix ie forms secondary epitheta, mostly 
adjectives, from nouns or pronouns, with the meanings “con- 
nected with,” “having to do with,” “belonging to,” “of;” and 
these secondary words, in many if not most cases, take Vriddhi 
in the first syllable. Here are to be included the patronymics 





1 These three categories, and especially the imprecatory and con- 
temptuous ones, are closely connected. It is often hard, and sometimes 
next to impossible, to decide which idea predominates in a given word. 
For instance in the refrain nabhantém anyakésam jyaka ddhi dhanvasu 
—RV. 10. 133. 1ff.—there seems to be no doubt that an imprecation is 
hurled at certain enemies: “Let the damned bowstrings of the others, 
devil take them! be torn off from their bows!” But while this idea 
predominates, it would be rash to deny the presence also of a con- 
temptuous note; for it is quite like a Vedic charm-maker to dwell with 
great insistence on the scorn he pretends to feel for enemies, however 
much he may really‘tremble before them. Indeed, this is a common 
trick of magic in every age and land. 
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which are occasionally formed with this suffix.—This heading 
is of course developt out of 1 ka.—Ex.: paguka, animal (adj.), 
of an animal, <pdcgu or pact, animal (n.).—datmaka, of the 
atman.—caturhotrka, of the céturhotr (rite).—dévaka, divine, 
<devé, god.—asmaka, ours, of us <asma@ (pron. stem), we.—- 
napatka, pertaining to a grandson, < ndpat, grandson. 
Whitney, whose entire treatment of the suffix suffers from 
over-reliance on the native grammarians, does not recognize 
the use of the simple ka with Vriddhi, and calls bhavatka 
(classical) < bhavat “anomalous.” Instead he follows the Hindus 
in setting up (1222), k, 1) two Vriddhi-taking secondary suf- 
fixes, aka and ika, of which he says that no instances of aka 
(unless ma@makd) and few of ika have been noted in the Veda, 
—meaning, doubtless, the Vedic Mantras.t The facts are these: 
In the second category of the suffix ka, the non-possessive 
secondary adjectives? the derived suffix aka (see § 14) makes 
a strong bid to drive out of the field its competitor ka. In 
the Veda, if we count i-stems like dgnika &c. as having the 
suffix ika, there have been recorded 118 words in -ika, 50 in 
-ka (besides 3 in which ka follows an i-stem with no Vriddhi). 
Among the -ika words, Vriddhi overwhelmingly predominates ; 
in the -ka words, it appears in more than half the cases. 
Exact figures cannot be given with safety, because in some cases 
the primary word had itself a Vriddhied vowel, and in others 
its stem ended in -2. There are only 13 cases where tka in 
this sense certainly occurs without Vriddhi, out of 118. Out 
of the 50 clear cases of the suffix -ka (i.e. where the suffix 
cannot be confused with tka) 21 clearly have Vriddhi, 19 
clearly do not have it, and 10 are doubtful. Of the 21 which 
have Vriddhi, 14 are formed from a-stems (or an-stems, weak 
grade in -a), but seven from stems in other finals, showing con- 
clusively that the suffix must have been ka, not aka. The Class- 
ical language adds many other instances; this suffix is much 
commoner there than in the Veda. The supposed secondary 
Vriddhi-causing suffix aka is largely or wholly a grammatical 
fiction; in the Veda at least, it never existed at all. Instead 





1 But even so restricted the statement is inaccurate; e. g. cdturhotrka 
<cdturhotr (M.S.) and kdveraké, patronymic from ktévera (AV.); also 
tavaké (RV.) analogous to mamaké, and others. 

2 Which alone are concerned here, since Vriddhi occurs nowhere else. 
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we must recognize this secondary Vriddii-causing: use of ithe 
suffix -ka added both to a-stems and to others. Tho never 
excessively common, it occurs earlier and more frequently than 
the grammars have so far given it credit for. 

C. The Suffix 3 ka. (Adjectives or Substantives of Possession. ) 

12. The third category. of the secondary suffix ka is made 
up principally of secondary adjectives (as in the case of 2 ka) 
with the meaning “having,” “possessing;” also “consisting of,” 
with numerals,—a frequent use. Ex.: parwtka, having joints, 
< pérus, joint.—dvaraka, n. of a city, “City of Gates,” < dvara. 
—€ndika, having bulbs, < andi, egg, bulb.—catuska, having or 
containing or consisting of four, < cattés; so dacaka Kc. 

This force of the suffix is not very common with uncom- 
pounded words. But because of the accidental appropriateness 
in semantics, it was added frequently to Bahuvrihi compounds, 
and gradually came to be felt as peculiarly appropiate to them. 
There are a few instances of this in the Vedic mantras. -In 
the Brahmanas it becomes not uncommon; its frequency con- 
stantly increases in the Siitras and especially in the Upanisads, 
where it flourishes with as much luxuriance as in the later 
language.—In the early parts of the Veda it is interesting to 
note that it is much commoner when the last part of the 
compound is not an a-stem, and is especially frequent with 
consonantal stems, showing a vigorous (even if unconscious) 
striving after uniformity of declension at that early time. By 
means of the harmless suffix ka any Bahuvrihi (as in later 
Skt. any noun whatever) not of the a-declension could be 
easily brought into line with the a-stems, which formed the 
great bulk of the noun declension.—See § 53ff., especially 54. 
Examples are: acakstiska, having no eyes, < a + céksus, eye.-— 
trikadruka, having three kadrus, <tri + kddru, a sort of vessel. 
—saptadhatuka, having (consisting of) seven elements, < sapté 
+ dhdatu, element. 

D. The Suffix 4 ka. (Active or Verbal words.) 

13. In a few secondary formations,—to wit: dntaka (“ Ender,” 
Death, < dnta, end) ¢itaka, hlddaka, yacanaka and vimanyuka 
—the suffix ka has distinctly an active verbal force. These 
words may be more conveniently treated in connection with 
the derivative ka-suffixes which show the same value; see 
§ 19. The origin of this usage lies perhaps partly in some 
of these derivative suffixes themselves, and certainly in’ part 
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in the “primary” ka words of corresponding meaning’ (see 
§ 28). ‘i ' 
14. The Suffix ika.—This is a secondary adjective-forming 
suffix whose range of meaning exactly coincides with 2 ka and 
3'ka; but chiefly with 2 ka; in the possessive-adjective sense 
it is very rare.’ It must of course have originated, by clipping, 
from i-stems + suffix ka. The adjectives formed with it show 
meanings like “connected with,” “belonging to,” “of.” It almost 
always (in these meanings, = 2 ka) causes Vriddhi of the first 
syllable; and if the primary word is a compound, it occasionally 
takes Vriddhi in the first syllable of both its parts. I have 
found only 13 cases in the Veda where Vriddhi does not 
occur. See § 11.—The Vriddhi-causing suffix ika is a markt 
characteristic of the language of the Sutras, where it is very 
common. In the Brahmanas it is rare, in the Mantras almost 
unknown; in the Upanisads, while not uncommon, it is much 
less frequent than in the Sitras. Ex. (= 3 ka): téndika, hav- 
ing tunda’s (tusks or teeth).—(= 2 ka): jyotistomika of the 
jydtistoma (rite).—agnistomika, of the agnistomé (rite), dnuydjika, 
of the after-sacrifice (anuyaja).—caturthika, of the 4th (day), 
< caturthd, fourth. 
15. The Suffix aka.—This appears (certainly in the Veda) 
only as a “primary” suffix, added to verbal rather than to 
nominal bases,—if we rule out the two words madhvaka and 
prsataka, apparently formed from mddhu and pysat respectively.1 
Perhaps a *madhva and a *prsdta are to be hypothetized.— 
Three uses of “primary” aka occur. Of course they cannot be 
primitive; they must have arisen through suffixal adaptation 
from secondary noun formations in a-ka; but one of them at 
least becomes so widespread that it cannot be denied its in- 
dependence. The other two stand on more uncertain foun- 
dations; but on the whole some limited range may best be 
allowed to them too. 





16. (1) Most dubious, and showing least claim to independent 
rank, is this branch of the suffix aka. The RV. contains two 
words in which -aka seems to convey the force of a gerundive- 
adjective. They are sdyaka “to be cast,” and as a noun “arrow;” 





' Note that neither has Vriddhi; cf. § 11, where the supposed “second- 
ary suffix aka” is delt with. Cf. also patantaka (Word List, s. v.) 
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and su-labhika (fem. to -*aka)1! “easily to be won,” from the 
roots si and labh. It has been usual among grammarians to 
class sdyaka with 3 aka as a participial adjective, which does 
violence to its meaning (not “throwing,” but “to be thrown”!) 
No noun sa@ya exists with any meaning from which it could 
possibly be derived. As for sulabhika, though by some mental 
contortions it might be derived from the noun labha, it is 
certainly much more simple and natural to regard it in the other 
light. The only objection is that there seems to be in sula- 
bhika as used in RV. 10. 86. 7 (the only occurrence) a sug- 
gestion of the obscene (erotic) Diminutive. It is an epithet 
addrest by Vrsakapi to Indrani; the whole passage where it 
is found reeks with that licentious vulgarity which naturally 
suggests such a value in the suffix -ka. (See §§ 85, 86.) This, 
however, does not seem to me necessarily inconsistent with the 
derivation of the word put forward. Appearing in such a 
context any word in ka, however reputable in origin, was 
bound to take on the vulgar coloring which was a prominent 
characteristic both of the suffix in general, and of the verses 
in which the word appeared. Probably the original force 
of the word was gerundival, and the obscene suggestion is 
secondary. 

17. (2) Secondly, in a small group of words the suffix aka 
seems to give the value of a noun of action, when added to 
a verbal root. As the primary suffix -a often has this mean- 
ing, it is easy to see how this force of aka originated, through 
the medium of -a + secondary -ka. There are not many of 
these words which occur without the occurrence of a parallel 
noun in -a; they number not more than seven or eight in the 
entire Veda. But a careful consideration of the words and 
the passages where they occur has convinced me of the genuine- 
ness of this use of the suffix. No certain instance appears 
before Brahmana times.—The root has the same form which 
is found in the next category of -aka.—The nouns are mostly 
neuter (¢. g. dgaka in dn-dgaka, not-eating, a fast, < ag- eat); 





1 It has been suggested to me that sulabhika might be considered to 
have an active value; in other words, that the usual interpretation is 
wrong, and that the word means “well embracing, giving a good embrace.” 
This is possible; but against it must be reckoned the fact that this active 
force of the suffix aka is practically not found in the earliest period of 
the language. In fact, the RV. has not a single instance. 
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but one certain fem. in -ika@ occurs—abhiméthika (CBr.) < abhi—- 
Vmith. See § 95. 

18, (3) The only commonly recognized use of primary -aka 
is its use in forming nouns of agent or adjectives of participial 
value from verb-roots. It is a late development, by analogy 
from certain words in simple -ka. There is not one instance 
in the RV.; for pavaké'! (so explained by Sayana—“cobhaka”— 
“purifying”) and sayaka (see § 16) do not fit semantically. 
The earliest instances are all nouns of agent (1 or 2 in AYV., 
2 in VS., 2 in the Brahmanas). Of six instances in the Siitras, 
five are nouns. Only in the Upanisads does the suffix acquire 
any frequency, and only here does it develop into a regular 
verbal adjective, equivalent to a present participle, and some- 
times taking participial constructions. The Upanisads have 
over 30 examples. They represent, in this respect as in others, 
approximately the condition of the later language. See §§ 96, 
97. Ex.: abhikrégaka, reviler, < abhi-krug, -revile.—saninjivaka, 
animating, <sam-jiv, animate.—ydcaka, begging, a_ beggar, 
< yac, beg. 

19. The origin of the suffix is not quite so simple as might 
appear at first sight. It is, indeed, not uncommon to find the 
primary suffix -a giving the force of a noun of agent, or even 
of a verbal adjective. But it so happens that there are very 
few demonstrable cases in the Veda where to such a noun or 
adjective was formed a secondary noun or adj. in -ka. The 
nouns vidhaka (AV.), caraka (QB.), ghataka, varaka, prasar- 
paka (Satras) are among the few clear instances (from vadha, 
cara &c.); and three out of these five do not comply with the 
custom of -aka words in regard to the form of the root (see 
§ 20). Because of this fact, and because the words radha &c. 
occur, while the suffix aka was at that time scarcely felt to be 
in existence, it is better to regard these words as derived 
from the nouns vadhé &c. and containing secondary ka. But 
they represent a transition stage—There are furthermore 
certain other -ka formations which assisted in the process. 
Primary ka seems to show this meaning; so pivah-sphaka (AV.) 





1 pavakd, not padvakd, is demanded by the meter throughout the RV. 
The word contains no active force, but is simply an adj. meaning “clear, 
bright.” Its exact formation is not certain, though its connexion with V pu 
is obvious; it is probably a primary derivative, but cannot be clast with 
3 aka. 
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“dripping. with -fat”. from spha(i). See § 28.—And secondary 
-ka forms four or five words with a similar force. The noun 
dintaka (AV. &c.) has from its first appearance a quasi-active 
value; it is translated “ender,” and is a frequent epithet of 
death. Closely parallel to dntaka are the two words, gitaka 
and hlddaka (in the fem. ika@) RV. 10. 16.14 = AV, 18, 3. 60.— 
Though they cannot be anything but secondary derivatives 
from the adjective gita and the noun hldda, they have markedly 
active meanings: “cooling” and “refreshing,” or, as: it were, 
“refreshmenting.” Most translators recognize this; that it was 
so felt by the Hindus from the earliest times is shown by the 
extremely interesting parallel TAr. 6. 4.1, where in the same 
verse hldduka appears for hladika. The suffix uka, as we shall 
see (§ 22), is the regular Brahmana formation for verbal ad- 
jectives, like -aka of later times. It thus appears that the 
TAr. compiler felt the words distinctly as verbal, and, perhaps 
unconsciously, changed hlddikd to look like an -uka formation 
from Vhlad. That gitika did not in like manner become 
*cituké is due simply to the fact that no root *cit existed, 
from which such a form could be derived.1 The word viman- 
yuka “freeing from anger, allaying wrath” is in like manner 
an active derivative from vimanyu “free from anger;” cf. suffix 
uka, § 22. 

20. The root-syllable must be metrically long before aka, 
and unless it ends in two consonants or in one consonant 
preceded by a long vowel, it is strengthened,—by Vriddhi of 
a, by Guna of other short vowels. A final vowel, long or 
short, always takes Vriddhi. These rules hold for the Veda 
without exception,—except that if k/ttzka (see General Index) 
is really a noun of instrument or agent from Vikrt with aka 
(ka), the root in this case doubles its final consonant by way 
of strengthening, instead of gunating its vowel. There are 
further exceptions and complications in the Classical language 
which I shall not go into here. If dhuvaka (see § 96) is really 
a Vedic occurrence, it also is exceptional. 

21. The Suffix uka.—(1) Secondary. There are four words 
in the Veda which have the appearance of containing a second- 





1 Yacanaka, beggar, < ydcana, request, is another instance of second- 
ary -ka with active meaning, forming a sort of noun of agent. But as 
this word does not occur until Upanisad times, it may be due to analogy 
with the suffix -aka (cf. udbhrantaka, § 44 end, Note). 
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ary suffix -uka. But two of these are drat Aeydueva and ought 
perhaps to be emended: one is analogical, and the fourth is 
very doubtful. The adjectives dharmuka and samnahuka appear, 
each once, from dharma and samndha; they correspond in 
meaning and in the Vriddhi vowel to the zka-adjectives, and 
perhaps -2ka should be the reading instead of -uka; compare, 
however, the Classical Skt. words karmuka <karman, and nén- 
duka n. pr. apparently < nanda.—On mahilukaé “female,” < mahila 
“woman” see § 89; it has its -u-k@ by analogy from dhenu-ka. 
The only other possible case of secondary -wka in the Veda 
is kdmukaé RV. 8. 77. 4, an epithet of soma-vessels which has 
never been satisfactorily explained. I suggest tentatively a 
derivation from kand- “one-eyed.” Such a figure might easily 
he suggested by a jug with a small opening and a large bulging 
hody. The vowel u is the most serious obstacle to the etymology. 

22. (2) Primary. The chief use of uka is in the formation 
of the well-known verbal adjectives with participial meaning 
(and construction, in many cases). The chief sphere of these 
words is, as has been often observed, the Brahmana literature. 
There are very few occurrences in the Sambhitas; and they are 
not numerous in the post-Brahmanical literature. Even in the 
epic, however, the formation continues to show a few feeble 
signs of life. These may be artificial or learned reminiscences. 
Ex.:—vyayuka, running away, <vi-i, run away.—drdhuka, 
prospering, <rdh, prosper.—upadasuka, failing, < upa-das, fail. 

In separating Samhita from Brahmana occurrences, the 
Black YY. texts present difficulties, in that by intermingling 
the two they make it impossible to tell from lexical references 
whether a given passage is Samhita or Brahmana; while some 
of the texts are unpublisht and hence inaccessible to the or- 
dinary student. However, all the recorded instances of the 
suffix -wka in the publisht texts of the YV., both White and 
Black, have been examined, and they have turned out to be 
all, without exception, in Brahmana passages.",The Sambhit4s, 
apparently, do not have the suffix. This must be largely 
accidental, however, since there are several clear cases in the 
AV.—The few cases in the Siitras that are known to me are 
all but one repeated from the Brahmanas. The Cha, Up. has 
one new instance, and as has been said there are a few in 
the later language. But the formation practically is born and 
dies with the Brahmana period. Of the 71 words, represent- 
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ing 57 different verbal roots, found in the Veda, 67 are found 
in the Brahmanas (incl. Aranyakas), and most of them no- 
where else. 

23. That the uka-formation is somehow connected with the 
“present tense formatives” in wu (i.e. with dissyllabic bases in 
u) is probable antecedently, and is borne out by the fact that 
some of the earliest instances are formed from such verbs. 
The only RV. example is sanuka < Vsan, present sanéti. Here 
the suffix was probably in reality primary ka (q.v.) added to 
the present stem sanu-, and not uka at all; cf. pivah -spha 
-ka &e. Another, tho somewhat later appearing, case of the 
same thing is rdhnuka (Acy. Grh.) beside drdhuka (Br.) < V rdh; 
rdhnuka is from the present stem rdhnu, and has in reality 
the primary suffix ka, though for convenience it is classed with 
-uka. Compare further the secondary formations in which -ka 
adds an active (verbal) force. (§§ 13—19.) Of especial interest 
here is vimanyuka “allaying anger” from vimanyu “free from 
anger.”’—In some words in the early language it is hard to 
say whether the suffix is secondary -ka or primary -uka: e.g. 
pramdyuka (AV. &c.) “perishing,” < pra- V mi, beside pramayu 
of identical meaning.—F rom a blend of these various formations 
arose the suffix uka. 

24. The root has the same form here as with the suffix aka. 
A final vowel has Vriddhi; a non-final long vowel is unchanged; 
a non-final short vowel is unchanged except before a single 
consonant, in which case it takes guna (but @ takes vriddhi). 
Irregular is the vriddhi in nirmarguka (TS.) < nir- Vmrj; also 
the short vowel in -kasuka (vi-, sém-kasuka- AV.). It should 
be further remarked that the present stem may replace the root: 
cf. sanuka and rdhnuka above; also nancuka besides nacuka 
< Vnag, pres. stem nang; vibhinduka <vi- Vbhiid—The root 
han forms ghatuka as is to be expected (see Pan 7. 3. 22). 

In one instance uka seems to show the gerundival use which 
we have noted in one or two aka words, and which also, crops 
out in the suffix -aka. This is an-dlambhuka (KS; TBr.) <4- 
Vlambh, “not to be touched,” of a woman in menstruation. 
This case seems to be the only one with uka.—This turn of 
meaning, appearing sporadically in different forms of ka-suf- 
fixes, may have appurtained to the primary suffix ka, tho signs 
of it are scanty (see § 28). 

25. The Suffix tika.—This is added to intensive verb-stems 
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forming verbal adjectives, like the uka words from simple roots. 
The « has the accent. The suffix seems to have arisen by a 
sort of proportional analogy to uka, but makes its appearance 
curiously early, one instance being found in RV., and that 
too from a root which is not addicted to u-formations: jagaruka 
“wakeful,” RV. 3. 54. 7. The only other Vedic examples are 
dandacguka (VS8.) and yayajuka (CBr.). The Classical Skt. has 
one or two more.—salaluka RV. 3. 30. 17 was explained by 
the Hindus as belonging here, as if from Vsr (“sararuka”); 
but it is most uncertain and probably of different character; 
see General Index s. v. It seems to be clearly a noun, 
probably a nomen actionis, and so quite different from this 
suffix. 

26. The Suffix ika.—This is the most problematic of the 
derivative ka-suffixes. It may never have been felt very 
definitely as a productive suffix. Many cases included under 
it are doubtful or entirely uncertain in etymology, and some 
of them may contain not ika, but secondary ka added to a 
lost stem in 7. Cf. dgarika, vi-car-, from Ver, in dissyllabic 
form ¢ari. 

In so far as we can analyze the suffix ika, it appears to be 
primary as a rule, and most often imparts the value of a 
verbal adjective or noun of agent, like aka and uka. So -rjika, 
dusika &c. Of like meaning is drgikt “beholder,” V dr¢,—the 
only instance of the “suffix tku” (see § 29d).—In two words, 
isika and d¥cika “splendid (i.e. to be seen),” the suffix seems 
to have gerundival force (see § 24).—There are two abstract 
nouns, mrdika “mercy, favor” <Vmrd and dy¢ika, -kd, appear- 
ance, < Vdr¢.—Three or four tka words have the aspect of 
secondary noun formations from a-stems; the a is dropt before 
the suffix. The most plausible example is kagika “weasel” 
<kacga. Whether these are really from lost feminines in 2 
cannot be determined.—In some tka words the 7 represents a 
stem-final i or in before suffix -ka; see §§ 31, 32, 36. 

27. The Adverbial Suffix -k.—In half-a-dozen very ancient 
adverbs there appears a suffix -k, added to vocalic stems of 
nouns or adjectives, apparently merely as an adverb-forming 
vftix. It is probably a petrified form of the adjectival suffix 
-ia, in its first and original sense (1 ka).t I find no proof of 





1 It is, however, possible that this group of words really contains a 
‘orm of the suffix afic/jac. The main objection to regarding them im this 
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the existence here of any developed meaning of ka, such as the 
diminutive. The words are: fdhak or rdhdk “separately” < base 
*rdha, cf. ardha; ninik “secretly” < ninyd, cf. § 29a; prthak 
“in a scattered manner,” cf. prthi, prtha “palm of the hand;” 
prabahuk “on an even line” <prabahu; visundk “in various 
directions” (with possibly a suggestion of imprecatory-diminutive 
value, see s. v. sdnaka, Chap. IV, § 80); <visuna; vfthak 
“lightly” &c. <base vrtha, whence the (instrum.) adv. vrtha 
(= vfthak).—manak probably does not contain this suffix, but 
a form of the root-suffix ajic, like pratika &c. Manandk, sup- 
posed by some to be from mandak, cannot possibly be so ex- 
plained either formally or semantically (see Ludwig on RY. 
10. 61. 6). Ludwig would derive it from manu in some way, 
but neither this nor any other explanation so far offered is 
satisfactory. The word looks as if it contained some form of 
the root anag: nag (jveyxov), But it is still too dubious in 
etymology and meaning to permit any safe conjecture as to 
the suffix. Could manana be connected? 

28. The Primary Suffix ka.—The words which are thrown 
together under this head are so varied in meaning, and in 
many cases so problematic in etymology, that I despair of 
giving any intelligible or intelligent classification of them. 
There seems to be a group of them containing more or less 
suggestion of that verbal adjective idea which we have found 
in the suffixes aka, uka, and ika, as well as in secondary ka 
(4 ka, § 13). This is clearly present in pivah-sphaka < V sphai 
and a few others; perhaps in stoké < Vstu in ghrta-stavas 
(AV.); mika < pi-w, mii-tus; paka < V pa (“suckling?”), jahaka 
“hedgehog,” apparently <Vha and others.—Whether in su- 
méka <V mi “well-established” we have a gerundival use (see 
§ 24) is not certain. Words like ¢léka and giska (Av. huska) 
are perfectly clear in their etymological belongings, but do not 
fit in very well as to semantics with other words of this class. 
Some of the words are hopelessly obscure and may not contain 
a suffixal ka.—I shall give the list (§ 103) in alphabetical order, 
not attempting to classify the words semantically. 





hght is the short quantity of the vowel before -k; the suffix -ac in com- 
bination with a vocalic stem regularly produces a long vowel + k. 
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Chapter LI. 
Sarmdhi. 
The Samdhi of stem-finals before the ka-suffixes. 

A. The Sarndhi of Secondary -ka. §§ 29—37. 

29. d. Before secondary ka the stem-final d regularly remains 
unchanged. But: 

a) Final -ya of a stem appears to be reduced to -2 before ka 
in a few cases. pdrsthika (Katy. Ur. Laty.) < prsthya.—bhasika 
(Katy. (Ur. Cankh. Gr.) prob. < bhasya.—mangalika (AYV.), best 
derived < mangalya.—ninik (adv.) (RV.) <ninyé. 

Note.—In usriké (RV.) < usraé the i is due to analogy from usriya. 
It would be impossible to regard the suffix as -ika, since the word is 
obviously a contemptuous dim., and ika is never used in that sense, at least 
in the Veda.—Similarly the Bahuvrihis -varsika, -¢ilika, -carika, -samnydasika, 
all from stems in a, are influenced in their vocalism by the parallel and 
equivalent words in -varsin &c. 

b) In one instance final a seems to be dropt entirely: galka 
<cala. It is possible that galka may be really a primary 
derivative from the (hypothetical) root of ¢gal-d4. In this con- 
nection it should, however, be mentioned that the lexicographers 
quote a word kifjala—not yet found in the literature—with 
the same meaning as kifijalka—*plant-staik”; and cf. further 
Avy. namadka, from and = namata. 

c) In some cases @, seems to be substituted for @ before ka. 
The words are all more or less problematical, and some of 
them are entirely obscure. Those which seem mest plain are: 
ekakin (éka, ekakd); chattraka (chattra); tataka (tata); nabhaka 
un. pr. (nabha?); pataka cf. Vpat (primary?); galaka (gala); 
pracalaka (pracala).—Very dubious are rksaka (*ksa?); pin- 
yaka (?); pindka (rivog, OSlav. pini); sawraki (patron.; from 
“suraka?). 

These words, or some of them, may be derived from lost 
stems in @. Yet the appearance of ekdkin is not encouraging 
to this theory; for although the fem. eka exists, there is nothing 
about ekakin to suggest a derivation from it. Furthermore 
we should expect the derivatives to be fem. on such a supposition, 
whereas these words are nearly all masc. or neut. Metrical 
considerations may have affected some of them. See also § 30 a. 

Note.—cyamaka has a justifiable a; see § 30a, Note 1. 

d) Here belong also one or two words in -@ku: pfdaku 
<“prda- cf. répdos (loanword); mrdayaku <mrdaya (metrical ?),— 
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kyaku “mushroom” is of unknown etymology. (The pronominal 
word yuvaku is from the base yuvd, and the n. pr. iksvaku 
for -k&] seems to be derived from ikst, though this cannot be 
regarded as certain. The only other Vedic word in kw is 
drgikt, see Chap. I, § 26.) 

30. @ The stem-final @ before ka either a) remains un- 
changed, b) is reduced to d, or c) is changed to 7 in fem. 
words in accordance with the powerful tendency of 2 to usurp 
the place of all other vowels before fem. forms of the suffix 
ka (cf. § 7).—Naturally, most of these d@-stems are fem.; and 
the ka-derivative generally follows the primitive word in 
gender. 

a) & remains & before ka.—vindka (ife.) = vind; kanyaka 
<kanya; jyaka <jya; rasnakai <rasnaé; *vaydka (in vayakin) 
< vaya(?); mdinakaé metronymic < ménd; in Bahuvrihi cpds., 
-vapaka, -samkhyadka.— More problematic, but still probably 
belonging here, are balaka, rodaka, ropanaka, caricaka, -prnaka, 
from lost primitives. 

Note 1.—¢yamaka (VS.) “millet” may be derived directly from the 
noun ¢gyama (only Class. Skt.) “a kind of grain,” or from ¢gyama@ used in 
a vaguer way as the fem. base of the adj. gyamd-a; this fem. base is 
frequently found in composition. 

Note 2.—Pronominal words in aka (aku) are to be regarded as formed 
from bases in @; only the ka (ku) is suffixal. See Wh. Gr. 494; Thumb 
357; Brugmann Gr. II' p.830. The existence of these pronominal bases 
in long vowels is unquestionable; they appear frequently in derivatives 
and in composition as the “stems” of the pronouns. The exact meaning 
of the long vowel is problematic and need not concern us here. In the 
Veda we find maki, makina, asmaka, yusmaka, yuviku from the bases 
ma, asma, yusma, yuva. On maki see General Index s. v. 

b) @ >a before ka. Especially in Bahuvrthis; -ambaka <amba; 
-akhyaka < akhya; -sankhyaka <samkhya (cf. samkhyaka above); 
-suiuynaka < saijna.— Also: taraka < tara; cikitsaka < cikitsd; 
minasthaka (? perhaps from a cpd. of V stha); menaka—metron. 
<ménda (cf. mainaké above); ¢i/aka n. pr., perhaps < gilda. 

c) @ + ka>ikad. I know of only three clear examples in 
the Veda: aksamalika (Up.) <aksamala; nasika (RV.) < nasa: 
maksiké (RV.) < maksd. These RV. words show how early 
began the encroachment of iké on all other fem. forms of the 
suffix ka.— Most ikdé feminine words are formed directly from 
aka masculines, 


Note.— mahiluka < mahila has its wkd by analogy from dhénuka; see 
Chap. [V, § 89. 
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31. 7. Regularly remains unchanged before ka. In a few 
doubtful cases it seems to be lengthened to i, but this is pro- 
bably only apparent. So the crucial word kalmalikin (RV.), 
<kalmali?; punddrika ct. pundari-sraja, but cf. also pundarin 
(only Lex.).—putika (once also -ika) apparently < puti (adj.). 
-valika probably < vali, not vali. 

32. 7. a) In Bahuvrihis 27 remains before ka invariably. 
-tantrika, -patnika, -samidhenika, -sdvitrika. 

b) In other derivatives it either remains, or (more often) is 
reduced to i. Especially when the ka derivative is fem. the 7 
is usually reduced, so that the word ends in -ikda; cf. § 7. 

2 remains: dndika <dndi; tisnika <tusni; nadika; lohinika; 
valika (see § 31); hlika <*hli =hri; disika (also -ika) < dusi; 
valmika cf. vamri, Lat. formica’; siicika. 

t>i: kucika prob. <kugi; gaviniké < gavini; gopikaé; maha- 
namnika; avaghatarikad; avacarantika; karkarika < karkari; 
dhayantika ; dusika (cf. dusika); praticika; mukharika < mu- 
khari(?); vajrasueika; hariknika. 

NB.—dyumnika and varsika are from -in stems, q. Vv. 

33. a. Remains unchanged before ka regularly. 

a) Here as with @ and 7 there are a few cases in which % 
seems to be lengthened. Word or sentence cadence may be 
the cause of this. Kambuka (AV.) “rice husk” < kambu “shell.” 
madhika n.pr., apparently < mddhu.—caluka (AV.) a plant, cf. 
calu (Class.) a fruit.—dabhika “powerless” < abhi “empty.” — 
tika “owl,” onomatopoetic, cf. ulucus, ulila (see § 79, s. v. 
tluka).—karkandhika (AV.) should be read karkandhika, as 
the parallel RY. Kh. stanza reads. 

b) The word madhvaka (Adbb. Br.) “bee” is probably an 
instance of some sort of adaptation, whose nature cannot be 
decided. At first sight it looks like a suffixal -aka added to 
médhu; but this is most unlikely. 

c) tksvaku n. pr. may be derived from tkst + aku; see under 
S$ 29d. 

34. a This would doubtless remain unchanged before ka, 
but I know of no clear instance in the Veda. The following 
words are doubtful as to etymology: dnusaka, bfbaka, manduka, 
valaka, salalaka. 

35.° 7, -Remains unchanged . before ka. médtrka, hétrka: in 
Bahuvrthis, -pitrka, -yantrka. 


a) pradatrika “giver” (fem.) < pradaty shows the fem, suffix 
gt 
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tka (see §§ 7, 38), not to be confounded with the suffix -ika; 
before it 7 appears in its consonantal form. 

36. Consonants. Consonantal stems before -ka appear in 
their weakest stem-form. The ordinary rules of internal com- 
bination are generally observed. But the sibilants ¢ and s 
appear in the form found in composition, and some s-stems 
are irregular. 

an-stems: tamaka, udaka, -carmaka, -némaka Xe. 

in-stems: -sdksika (in Bahuvrthi cpd.) < séksin and -hastika 
<hastin are the only Vedic instances found which shows the 7 we 
should expect. dywmnika <dyumnin and varsika <varsin have 
taken over 2 from the nom. sg. masc. of the in-declension.— 
On -varsika, -gilika, -carika, -sasinydsika see § 29 a, Note; they 
probably come from stems in -a, but are influenced by in-stems, 

nt-stems: -brhatka, ejatka, -datka &e. 

t-stems: napdatka, pratigriitka (noun) and pratigrutkd (adj.) 
< praticrut; -paricritka (Bah.). 

iyattaka (-ika) <iyat and mfttika = m/d are peculiar. The 
insertion of the glidal vowel a (t) seems to have been merely 
euphonic. No significance is to be attached to it, and probably 
not to the doubling of the ¢ either (this latter is only a matter 
of word cadence); iyattaké is a dim. from iyat, and it is 
scarcely conceivable that the suffix is anything else than plain 
ka, tho in a disguised form; cf. Av. daitika < dat (§ 108). Why 
the ¢ of the nom. sg. should appear in m/ttika instead of the 
d of the stem mfd, I cannot say; but to set up a suffix 
-taka/-tika goes too much against probabilities. It is hard to 
imagine an analogical process by which such a suffix could 
have arisen in these words, and the instances are too few to 
make such an assumption safe. Cf. kfttika < Vkrt under pri- 
mary -aka. 

d-stems: (Bahuvrihis) -upanisatka, -nivitka, -parisatka, -sam- 
vitka. For mfttika <mfd see under t-stems. 

dh-stems: -samitka < sainidh, updnatka < upadnah tet -nadh). 

c-stems: -tvakka, -vakka, purorukka. 

s-stems: (see. above) satka < sas (only known Vedic in- 
stance). 

¢-stems: -dikka < dig (only known Vedic instance). 

s-stems: appear regularly with s after a, s after i, u; aniyaskd, 
-tapaska, -tejaska, medaska, -rajaska, -retaska; mastiska (? No 
*mastis occurs); catuska, dhanuska, caksuska, -yayugka. 
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a) -d¢irka (Babuvrihis) < dgis is due to analogy with cpds. 
in which s was followed by a sonant, as dgirdd &c. 

b) parutka < pdrus is due to analogy with stems in s, which 
take ¢ before ka. The proportion is s:s = t:t.—Cf. also 
parucchepa. 

37. Stereotyped Endings.— When ka is added to a word 
having a stereotyped ending, or an ending which does not 
vary according to a nominal declension, the word is always 
treated as if it were formed from a noun stem in -a, whether 
it is so or not: the ka is added to this (often imaginary) 
a-stem, and then the ending of the original word is attached 
to the ka-derivative, the -a of the suffix of course disappearing. 
This gives the word the appearance of being formed with an 
infix -ak-. 

So in the case of adverbs like drakat < drat, dlakam < (lam. 
canakdis < ¢andis, in which the original base actually was dra-. 
cana-, ala-. 

But also: asakaw' <asat, as if the stem were asa- and the 
ending -d@w; and the extraordinary verb.-form yamaki < yami, 
as if yami were a nominal form from a stem ydma-. 

B. Samdhi of the Secondary Suffixes ika, uka, ika, and 
the fem. ika. 

38. In the Veda these do not appear after d-stems. A final 
stem vowel disappears before them without trace, except 1, 
which becomes consonantal r. Consonantal stems before them 
appear in their weakest pre-vocalic stem form; e. g. gagvatika 
< ¢agvant; paramavyomnika <-vyoman; dparahnika < -ahan, 
and so other compounds of ahan. Apparent exceptions like 
fem. tadatmika come as a rule from masculines in a-ka (suffix 
ka), or are derived from parallel bases in -a (as sadahika 
< sadaha, not -ahan).—In the classical language, however, this 
rule no longer holds; particulary an-stems take the form in -a@ 
before -ika (the @ dropping). In the Veda saman and its 
compounds follow this habit: sémika (Laty.), jydisthasamika 
< jyesthasaman «ce. 

39. The primary suffixes require no remarks under this 
heading; the treatment of verbal bases before them, in so far 
as it is capable of discussion, has been taken up under the 
respective suffixes. 








1 The grammarians allow asuka as well asakat <asaa, but it has not 
been reported as occurring in the literature. 
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Chapter ILI. 


The Secondary Suffix ka (excl, diminutives). 


The Suffix 1 ka (excl. diminutives) §§ 40—48. Meanings 
see Chap. I, § 9. (About 110 words.) 

40. a) Forms nouns from nouns; meaning “like.” 
antaka, border (CB.), < dnta, end. 
kambuka (AV.), husk of rice, <kambu, shell (see § 33). 
kilaka (U.), the middle part of a mantra, <kila, post. 
kumbhaka (U.), the holding of the breath after filling the 

passages with air—a religious exercise; the appearance of 

the performer suggested a pot, hence the name. < kwmbha 

pot. See § 95. 
kisthika (AV.), dew-claw, <ktstha (cf. also § 90, 91). 
ciilaka (U.), the top of a column, < céla, crest. 
chattraka (B.), mushroom, < chattra, shade, umbrella (see § 30) 

(Class. chattraka = mushroom). 
nadaka (S.), hollow of a bone, < nada, reed. 
nadika (AV.), throat, < nddi, tube. 
nabhika (B.), navel-like cavity, <ndbhi, navel. 
bhasika (S.), general rule, < bhdsya, speech, commentary (see 

§ 29 a). 
manika (B), hump, water-jar, < mani, pearl, lump «ce. 
valika (S.), thatch; reed, sedge, < vali, fold, or vali, edge of 

a roof, 

41. b) The signification of the ka-derivative is often so like 
that of its primitive that it is hard or impossible to distinguish 
any difference between them, so that the ka seems to be 
meaningless. The Hindu grammarians recognize as a distinct 
category this “meaningless ka” (anartha). Sometimes, however, 
the exigencies of meter explain the addition of ka. So: 
astaka (AV), home, = dsta. 
gavinika (AV.), groins, = gavini. 

(The same pada repeated in TS. has gavini.) 
isuka (AV.), arrow, = ésu. 
piyusaka (RVKh.), biestings, = piyiisa. 
(The same pada in AY. has piyusa, but is deficient in meter.) 

42. c) Sometimes, again, the suffix is used as a convenient 
means of bringing into the ordinary a-declension words of less 
usual stem-formations (mostly consonantal stems). This may 
explain the following (and cf. I, 12); 
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amivatka (YV.), pressing, = dmivat (pres. part.). See Gen. 

Index; cf. viksinatka, vicinvatka. 
udaka (RV.), water, = udén. The stem udaké was at first 

used, apparently, only in the nom. acc. sg. udakdm to replace 

the form *uda <uddn, which never occurs. The form udakam 
is found 8 times in RV. and 17 times in AV., while the oblique 
cases occur only once in RY. and 6 times in AV. The 
oblique cases of uddn on the other hand occur 19 times in 

RY. and 4 times in AY.; its nom.-acc. is not found. As 

the oblique cases of udakd increase in frequency the stem 

uddn becomes correspondingly rare. 

praticritka (VS8.), Echo, = pratigrut. 

brhatka (B.), n. p., < brhdt, adj. (But cf. also § 46). 

viksinatkaé and (inferior) viksinaké (YV.), destroying, epithet 
of gods, = viksinant; see General Index. 

vicinvatka (YV.), sifting, discriminating, epithet of gods; see 

General Index, and cf. preceding and dmivatka. 
sttika? (RY.), tuft of hair; prob. not “primary ka” (Whitney), 

but rather from the noun stw in prthi-stu. 

43. d) But in many cases there seems to be no evident 
reason for the appearance of ka.—It may be that one or 
another of the words which are grouped under this heading 
will seem to sharper senses than mine to show some differen- 
tiation between the primary word and the ka-derivative. It 
is morally certain that some of them would have presented 
differences to an ancient Hindu. It is possible that some of 
them are diminutives of some sort, tho I have sought in vain 
for some sign of this in the various passages. However that 
may be, of the general fact there can be no doubt; from very 
early times the suifix ka became in some cases so colorless 
that it might be added without change of meaning to nouns, 
and even to adjectives. This usage increases greatly in fre- 
quency in the later language. Even if, then, a few of the 
examples quoted prove to be wrong, the principle is undoubt- 
edly right—Note that the usage is rarest in the Mantras and 
commonest in the Upanisads, 

44. Nowns: 
avadhitaka (U.) n. of an Upanisad = avadhita 
atmabodhaka (U.) n. of an Upanisad = dtmabodha 
urvaruka (RV.) in a late and interpolated verse, a sort of gourd, 

= urvart 
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kantaka (AV.), thorn = kanta (only in epds.) 

karkataka (U.), crab = karkata 

karnavestaka (S.), earring = karnavesta 

kityalka (S.), plant-stalk = kifiyala (only Lexx.) see § 29 b. 

kramuka (B.), betel-nut tree = kramu (only Lexx.) (also 
krmuka) 

gavidhuka or gavé- (TS.), coix barbata = gavidhu (gavedhw) 

(not Vedic) 
gopika (U.), protectress = gopi 
cakraka (U.), wheel = cakra 
jarayuka (B.), after-birth = jarayu 
jwika (8.U.), manner of life, cf. ztvd, life (Possibly primary -aka; 

cf. § 95) 
taraka (AV.), star = tara 
nikharvaka (B.), billion = nikharva 
parisaka (S.), n. of a tree, and its fruit = partisa 
pracitaka (S.), n. of a meter = pracita 
bharadvajaki (B.), skylark = bharadvaji (f. of -ja) 
bhiksuka (S.) mendicant = bhiksu 
manipiraka (U.), n. of a mystic circle on the navel, = mani- 

pura 
mrttika (VS.), clay = mid (see § 36) 
yastika (U.), club = yasti 
rupaka (B., U.), image; species = rapa 
lokapdlaka (U.), earth-protector = lokapala 
varahaka (U.), n. of an Upanisad = varaha 
vahyaka (S.), draft-animal = vahydj 
varddhusika (S.), usurer = varddhusi 
vikalpaka (U.), hesitation = vikalpa 
-vinaka (S.), flute = vind 
vyddhaka (8.), hunter = vyddha 
cyamaka (YV.), millet, — gyama (? cf. § 29 c, Note) 
samtanika (B.), n. of a Saman, = samtani. 

Note.—ajavikd, neut. sg., “goats and sheep,” is the equivalent of the 
(masc. plur.) dvandva ajdvi. The -ka seems to have a sort of collective 
force, not exactly paralleld elsewhere. 

45. Adjectives: 
agantuka (S.), accidental, = dgantu 
dvapantika (AV.), pres. part., scattering, — dvapanti. (Note 

in Whitney’s edition seems to imply dim.—i.e. pejorative— 

force, like avacarantika &c. But as it is applied to the 
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bride scattering grains in the marriage ceremony, this is 

hardly conceivable. In the AY. passage the -ka@ might be 

metrical, but not in the GrS., where it is also used [unless 
they depend directly on the AV. passage; note that some 
parallel passages, as MantrBr., read dvapanti|. Might this 
be a case of the “feminine” Diminutive—§ 90 ?) 

urdhvaka (U.), raised. = ardhva 

krtsnaka (8.), all, = krtsna 

caturthaka (U.), fourth = caturtha 

tiisnika(m) (S.), silent(ly), =tigni(m). Doubtful and prob. corrupt. 

mrdayaku (RV.), or myl- merciful, = mrdaya, cf. § 29 d. 

svaka (U.), own, = svd 

Note.—The word plaguka (B., S.), rapidly growing up, < *pla = pra 
+ agt, takes ka because of its quasiparticipial meaning, being influenced 
by the suffix -wka. Similarly udbhrantaka (U.), roaming, = udbhranta, 
from the analogy of words in primary aka, several of which are found 
in close proximity to the word udhbrantaka in Nrsut. Up. 7. 

46. e) Often the suffix forms substantives, from adjectives 
or other words, with the meaning “characterized by” (such a 
quality or thing) When the primitive word is an adjective 
the derivative is frequently no more than a substantivized ad- 
jective. As such it is particularly adapted to the formation’ 
of proper names. 

Substantive from adjective: 
abhinivistaka (8.), ? (ace. to Knauer) stale (of food); < p. pp. 

of abhi-ni-vig. 
invaka (SV., B.), n. pr. of a Saman, <imva, pervading. 
istaka (YV.), brick, <*isté, burnt, TE. Vaidh burn. Cf. Av. 

istya. 
kunika (8.), n. of a man, <kuni, adj., having a withered arm. 
ghataka (S.), nu. of a kind of wood, < ghdata, smitten. 
caraka (B.), wanderer, <cara, wandering. 
jayantaka (U.), n. of a man, < gayanta, victorious. 
tataka (B.), pool, < tata, declivity, bank. 
dyumnika, nu. of a man, dyumnin, glorious. 
nyastika (AV.), epithet of a plant, < nyastd, thrown down. (§ 91.) 
putika (TS.) or -ika, n. of a plant, < pti, foul (see § 31). 
prthuka (B.), flattened grain, < prthi, flat. 
peruka (RY.), n. of a man, < pert, delivering. 
pracalaka (S.), chameleon 


pracalaka (TS.), cloudburst j < precala, moving &. 
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prasarpaka (S.), assistant or spectator at sacrifice, < prasarpa, adj. 

madhyamika (U.), middle finger, < madhyamé (cf. § 90). 

mundaka (U.), n. of an Upanisad, < munda, shorn. 

rohitaka (MS.), n. of a tree, <réhita, red (in Class. Skt. also 
applied to the tree rohitaka). 

vadhaka (AY.), n. of a wood, <vadhd, smiting &c. 

varaka (S.), suitor, < vard, desiring (also n., suitor). 

varsika (S.), n. of a meter, < varsin, raining. 

vigvaka (RY.), n. of a man, < vigva. 

camaka (S.), n. of a plant, perhaps < gama? 

snataka (B.), one who has ceremonially bathed, a grhastha, 
< snata. 

Substantive from noun (which must have been felt adjecti- 
vally): 
célaka (B.), n. of a man, perhaps < cela. 
dandaka (S., U.), n. of certain meters, < danda. 
vamraka (RY.), 0. p. “Antman”, < vamrd, ant. Called dim. by 

Naigh., followed by BR., but this seems very unlikely. It 

is rather a noun of characteristic. 
vrsaka (SV., B.), nu. of certain samans, < v/san. 
sampatika (S.), n. of certain demons, < sampati. 

Miscellaneous: 
tiragcika (S.), a horizontal region, < tirdgei, loc. sg. of tiryaiic. 

47. f) The suffix furthermore forms adjectives of characte- 
ristic, mainly from adjectives, adverbs and numerals. 
didhika (S., U.), additional < ddhi. 
dnuka (B.), subordinate < anu. 
antika (RV.), near < anti. 
dvaka (AYV.) (subst.) n. of a plant < dva. 
ekakin (AYV.), solitary, < éka. 
vicvaka (U.), all-pervading, < vigva. 
sim-samaka (AV.), united, < sama. 

From numerals, forming adjectives with a sort of distribu- 
tive force: ekakd, singly; dvaka, by twos; trika, by threes— 
all RY. 

One adjective of material (others in Classical Skt.): sidhraka 
(S.). made of sidhra-wood. 

48. g) Presumably growing out of the usage described in 
§ 46, we find a few rare and abortive appearances of the 
suffix in formation of abstract nouns, with the force of the 
English suffixes -ness or -hood. The few Vedic cases are: 
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madhilaka (AV.), sweetness (or, honey) < madhila, swect. 
matrka (U.), “das Mutterwesen” < matf. 

lohinika (B.), red glow <léhini; fem. of léhita. 

siitaka (8.), birth, childbirth < suta. 


Note.—Logically the treatment of the Diminutive ka should follow 


here, it being a phase of the suffix 1ka. 


But for practical reasons, be- 


cause of its importance and the space it requires, it has seemed best to 


devote a separate chapter to it. 


The Suffix 2 ka. 
(53 words.) 


S§ 49—52 incl. 


Meanings see § 11. 


49. Here no additional remarks or semantic distinctions are 
necessary, and we need only give the words, practically all of 


which are adjectives, as they occur. 


Vriddhi are: (21 words) 

apartuka (S.) < aparti 

amalaka (U.) <amala 

dranyaka (U.) < dranya 

arunaketuka (TAr.) <aruna + 
leetu 

didaka (B.) <eda 

kaveraka (AV.) <kivera (pa- 
tronymic) 

caturhotrka (MS.) < cdturhotr 

tadatmaka, ika (U.) <tad-dtman 

tavaka (RV.) <tdva, gen. sg. 
of tvam 

‘parsthika (S.) < prsthyd, ef. 


, YOO « 
§ 29 a. 


The words which have 


pacguka (S.) < pdcu or pagt 

pacubandhaka(S.)<pacubandha 

praticrutka (U.) < praticrut 

bhaumaka (B.) < bhiman 

manusyaka (U.) <manusya 

mamaka (RV.) < mama, ef. 
tavaka 

mainaka (TAr.) <méné (metro- 
nymic) 

raivataka (U.) < revata (patro- 
nymic) 

vaibhitaka (TS.) < vibhita(ka?) 

cdriraka (U.) < carira 

sdmsparcaka (S.) <saiusparca. 


50. Those which may or may not be considered as having 
Vriddhi: (10 words) 
atmaka (U.) < dtman 
“itareyaka (B.) < ditareya 


< talu 

(U.) < taittiriya 
(S.) < traividya 
(S.) < dhdvana 


tiluka (U.) 
taittiriyaka 
traividyaka 
-dhavanaha 


badhaka (B.) < badha? 

(maki, makina) <mai—see § 30a, 
Note. 

vajasaneyaka (S., U.) < vajasa- 
ney 

catyayanaka (S.) <catyayana 





1 Note——This must be admitted to be not a certain case of the suffix 


ka, a8 against tka. 


Nevertheless it is hardly likely that the entire 


syllable -ya would disappear before -ika without any trace;—at least I 
know of no parallel for such a phonetic change, whereas § 29 shows 
parallels for the reduction of -ya to i before ka. 
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51. The words which fail to show Vriddhi (19 words): 


agnthotraka (U.) <agnihotra. 
asmaka (RV.) <asmé- see § 30a 


mamaka (RV.) < mama, cf. ma- 
maka § 49. 


markataka (S.) <markdta. 

menaka (B.) <ména, metro- 
nymic; cf. mainakd. 

yantraka (B.) <yantra. 

yuvaku (RV.) < yuvd- see § 30a 
Note. 

yusmaka (RV.) <yusma- see 
§ 30a Note. 

sutika (AV.) <suti (cf. pra- 
sutika, Cl.,and -prasita, AV.) 


Note. 
ganaka (V8.) <gana. 
cikitsaka (B.) <cikitsa. 
tYtiyaka (AV.) <trtiya (as 

noun). 
dévaka (U.) <deva. 
napatka (RV.) <napat. 
madhika (S.) <mdadhu. 
madhvaka (B.) <*madhva ? see 

§ 33b. svastika (U.) <svasti. 
mantraka, ika (U.) <méntra. —hotraka (B.) <hotra. 

52. A few un-vriddhied words from bases in 7, where it is 
impossible to say whether the suffix is ka or ika. The over- 
whelming preponderance of Vriddhi with tka has led me to 
classify them here, while vriddhied words from i-stems are for 
the same reason put under -ika. (3 words): 
kucika (RV.) prob. < kugi. 
balhika (AV.) <bathi. 


mahdndmnika (S.) < mahanamni. 


The Suffix 3 ka. §§ 53—55.—Meaning see § 12. 

53. This category consists mainly of adjectives (which, how- 
ever, are frequently substantivized), like the foregoing. It is 
on the whole not frequent in the Veda, except in the developt 
use with Bahuvrihis. —Especially to be noted is the use of the 
suffix with numerals, in the sense “consisting of,” “containing.” 

Parenthetically it may be noted that the suffix -ika has the 
value of 3 ka in two AV. words: téndika, having a snout or 
trunk, < tunda; and parydyikd, having (i. e. composed in) strophes, 
<paryaya. This seems to be the extent of the usage. 

The following words show ka in its third use (21 words): 


(From numerals:) (8 words.) 
dstaka (B.) paicaka (S8.) 
ekatringaka (U.) pancavingaka (U.) 
catuska (S., U.) satka (8.) 
dagaka (8.) sadvingaka (U.) 
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(From other words:) (13 words.) 
aristaka (S.), having the disease drista 
dndika (AV.), having egg (—like bulbs) < andi 
janaka (B.), n. of a king <jana? 
dayaka (8.), heir, <dayd, inheritance 
dvaraka (U.), n. of a city, “City of Gates” <dvara 
nimustika (Ait.Ar.), of the size of the fist, <nimusti, a measure 

of that size 

parutka (S.), having joints <pdarus (see § 37 fin.) 
madhuka (B.), n. of a man (“rich in honey”) < madhu 
muktika (U.), n. of an Upan., “String of Pearls” <mukta . 
mustika (U.), n. of a prizefighter < musti, fist 
vasnika (B.), prize (“having value”) < vasnd, value 
cdlyaka (VS.) porcupine (“having darts”) <galyd, dart 
hlika (KS.) possest of modesty <*hli = hri 

54. Bahuvrihis—Very scarce in the Mantras (2 in RV.; 5 
in RV.—AY. together); they become not infrequent in the 
Brahmanas, but can hardly be called common until the Sitra- 
Upanisad time. There are 42 words found in the Mantras- 
Brahmanas together, and 54 which occur for the first time 
in the Siitras and Upanisads, making 96 for the entire Veda. . 
In the later language the cases are numerous.—That non -a 
stems predominate as primitives (cf. § 12) is shown by the 
statistics; of 96 words, 37 are from consonantal stems, 37 from 
stems in other vowels than d@, and only 22 from a-stems. 

For Sardhi of stem-finals see Chap. I1.—The most striking 
facts are that 7 always remains unchanged, while @ may do 
so, but more often is shortened before ka.—Four stems in a 
change a to 7 before ka, through the influence of parallel -in 
stems of like meaning. They are -ca@rika <cdra, cf. carin; 
-varsika <varsa, cf. varsin; -cilika < cila, cf. gilin; -samnyasika 
<samnyasa, cf. samnydsin. 

a) The heteroclite stems akst (aksan) and asthi (asthan) use 
either form of the stem before -ka, as also (in the Veda) 
before the pada case-endings (Wh. 431). The same verse in 
different parts of the Vedic literature may vary in this regard. 
Thus anaksikaya svaha TS. 7. 5. 12. 1, but anaksakaya svaha 
KSA. 5. 3.—anasthtkiya (-akaya) svaha TS. (KSA.). Cf. 
usthabhyah svahaé VS. 39.10, TS.; but asthibhyah sv. KSA. 3. 6. 
(f. also the Bahuvrihis anastha, anasthan, anasthi, anasthimat 
~all of which are found. 
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The corpus of variants revealed by the Vedic Concordance, 
which I have been able to examine through the kindness of 
Prof. Bloomfield, further reveals the fact that in a number of 
cases the same pada in different texts varies by adding ka to, 
or dropping it from, a Bahuvrihi stem. Examples are anaigé : 
anangaka, aprand : apranaka, amands : amanaska; and avajihva 
nijthvika HG. 1. 15. 5° ef. avajthvaka nijthvaka ApM. 2. 21. 32°. 
The second word in both places should probably be emended 
to nirsjihvaka. A form ~jihvika as a Bahuvrihi-final is quite 
inexplicable. 

The list gives the final parts of the compounds only, in 
alphabetical order; the stem-form of the original word is added 
where it is not obtainable by simply striking off the -ka. 


55. List of Bahuvrihi ka-words. 


stem 
final 


-ancaka U. a 
-aksaka <aksin KSA. (anja 
-aksikad (<aksi) TS. a 
-agnika B. a 
-angaka KSA. a 
-anuka U. u 
-ambaka (tryda-) 

<amba RV. «aa 
-acitika U a 


word occurs 


stem 


wane final 
-kanthaka (saha- 

k.) (< kantha) AY. 
-kadruka (tri-k.) 

(<kadru) 
-karnaka (<kar- 

na) TS. 
-kalpaka U. 
-kegaka (<kéga) AY. 
-cakstiska <caksus U. 
-carmika < car- 


occurs 


RV. 


-astaké (<dsta) AV. a 
-asthaka <asthin KSA. (an)a 
-asthika (<asthi) TS. a 
-akhyaka <akhya U. a>a 
-ddika U. i 
-agirka < agis TS. »r 
-asandika 8. a 
-ukthaka (s6k-) 
(< uktha) B. a 
-upanisatka <upa- 
nisad U. 
-upasatka <upa- 
sad 8. 
-upanatka < upd- 
nah 8. 


man TS. 
-carika < cara cf. 

carin . U, 
-citika (in sdt-c.) 

(< citi) B. 
-jihvaka <jihva SS. 
-tantrika B 
-tapaska U 
-tamaska 
-tiilaka, -ika 
-teyaska (< téjas) 
-tvakka <tvde 
-tsaruka ‘ 
-datka <dént U. 
-dantaka (<danta) TS. 


d>t 


d>t 


(d)h>t 
-rsika (in sarsika) S. i 
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stem 
word final 


-dikka <di¢ B. g>k 
-dhatuka <dhatu U. u 
-dhimaka U. a 
-navaka U. a 
-ndmaka <naman 8.U.  (an)a 
-nivitka <nivid AitAr. dp>t 
-patnika B. D 
-paricritka 8. 
-parisatka < pari- 

sad 
-pacuka 
-pitrka 
-puro’ nuvakyaka 

<-yd 
-purortkka <pu- 

rortc 
-purvaka J. a 
-prajapatika B. a 
-pranaka KSA. a 
-bahuka , U 


occurs 


uw 


t 


S 
-binduka U 
S 


-brhatika 
-brahmaka <brah- 
man 8. 
-bhasmaka < bhas- 
man B. | (anja 
-mayaka<majan TS. ~ (anja 
-manaska KSA.U. s 
-mansaka (< man- 
sit) 
-manaka (see In- 
dex s. v.) B. 
-medaska (<médas) TS. 
-yajiska <ydjus B. 
-yantrka S. 
-yuska < yus S. 


The Suffix 4 ka. 


(an)a 


TS. a 


they are (5 words): 


The K-Suffixes of Indo-Iranian. 


word 
-yonika 8. 
-rajaska U. 
-racmika S. 
-retaska (<rétas) B. 
-lepaka U. 
-lémaka (or -dka) 
<léman 
-vapaka 
-varnaka 
-varsika <varsd 
cf. varsin 
-vastuka 
-vakka < vac 
-vibhaktika 
-visuvatka 
-vrttika 
-girsdka <¢irsan TS. 
-cllika <gila cf. 

cilin B. 
-satka <sds S. 
-samvitka <same- 

vid U. 
-samkhyaka)<sam-( U. 
-samkh ial khya U. 
-sanyiiaka<samjna U. 
-samnydsika <sam- 

nyasa cf. sam- 

nyasin U. 
-samitha <samidh S. 
-saksika <saksin U. 
-samidhenika B. 
-savitrika S. 
-snavaka <snavan 

(or -vdn) TS. 
-hetuka U. 


TS. 


Meaning—see § 13. 
56. The five words belonging here have been already quoted; 
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dntaka (AY.), ender, death <dnta, end. 

yacanaka (U.), beggar <ydcana, request 

vimanyuka (A V.), freeing from wrath, <vimanyu, free from wrath. 
gitaka (RV.), cooling < ¢itd, cool. 

hladaka (RV.), refreshing <hlada, refreshment. 

Unclassified (Secondary) ka. 

57. All, or nearly all, the following words in suffixal ka hisive 
evidently a secondary suffix. But it is impracticable to separate 
them into the various categories, either on account of the un- 
certainty of their origin, or in a few cases because, though 
they are clear as to general derivation, it cannot be determined 
which branch of the suffix they belong to. For instance, sé- 
maka, a proper name, might mean “Soma-like” (1 ka), “of or 
belonging to Soma” (2 ka), “having séma” (3 ka, cf. madhuka 
n. pr.), or it might be a diminutive.—In most of the following 
cases, however, the etymologies are unknown; and often even 
the meaning of the word is not clear. Whatever can be said 
about them will be said in the General Index (q. v.), under 
the individual words. They are recorded here merely for the 
sake of completeness. 


58. List of Unclassifiables. (87 words.) 





atyalika (or nyaiij-) kamika 

dmanika (or amanaka) kiriké (or gir-) 
arataki kigavartaka (?) 
avacatnuka kusitaka 

ddhaka kustuka 

anusuka kogataka 

arcatka kyaku ? 

tksvaku (or -ktt) klitaka 

utpatika ksitiha 

uddalaka khandika 
updnasyaka golattika 

tlmuka ciccika 

rksaka chibuka (cl. cibuka) 
orimika jalayuka in trna-j. 
kakatika januka (or ni-j.) 
kénaka jumbaka 

kaplaka (or kalpaka) derika 

kalanka dharika. and d-dh. 
kalmalikin ditaka 

kagoéka nabhaka 
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naraka and naraka madanaka 
pakvaka rodaka 
patantaka (suffix aka? Cf. ropanaka 
§ 15, footnote.) vartika 
pataka (primary ?) valuka 
parisaraka (-aka suffix?) vasuka (2 ka or 3 ka?) 
(partika, patika- corrupt.) valuka 
pajaka vihkrndhika 
pavaka visransika 
pinyaka vfndaraka 
pinaka cayandaka 
pippaka cayandaka 
pundarilea caricaka 
prdaku caluka 
prsataka cipivistaka (1 ka? cf. General 
prahastaka | Index s. v. and § 45) 
pracatika cilaka 
bataraka crnkhantka (v. 1. singh- &c.) 
balaka catinaka 
brbuka salalilha 
madusika silika- 
manduka somaka 
mdnasthaka? satiraki 
(mastaka (sphatika- primary ?) 
|mastiska hataka 


Chapter IV. 


The Secondary Suffix Ka. Diminutives. 
(About 180 words.) 


59. It is not always easy or possible to draw the line sharply 
in any given case between the various diminutive values of the 
suffix ka, as laid down in § 10—which see. The diminutive 
of pity is almost always associated with contempt; without 
that idea it is doubtful whether it is found at all in the Veda. 
There are very few words in the Veda which show a marked 
endearing force of the suffix; in so far as it occurs it is usually 
round along with simple diminutive force (smallness). Again, 
the imprecatory and contemptuous uses are often hard to 
distinguish; nevertheless they are essentially distinct. They may, 
ind very often do, exist quite independently of each other. 

VOL, XXXI. Part II. 9 
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60. In treating of adjectives and pronouns having this suffix, 
it is to be noted that the diminutive idea (of whatever variety) 
usually belongs not so much to the adjective or pronoun itself 
as to the noun with which they are connected,—or rather to 
the whole complex idea; the diminutive notion pervades, as it 
were, the atmosphere of the whole sentence. So e.g. AV. 20. 
136. 14 kumarika pingalika—*wretched little yellow girl;” it is 
an open question whether pingalika (from piigald, tawny) has 
the suffix ka in the sense of our suffix -ish, so frequent with 
color words (piigalakd- “yellowish”), or whether the suffix has 
simply the contemptuous diminutive force, which is then, so to 
speak, transferred from the noun kumd@rika to its modifying 
adjective. I incline to the latter view in this case; the occur- 
rence is by no means rare in the Veda, and is so simple 
and natural that it is hardly necessary to dwell on it. 

We shall now proceed to classify the ka diminutives by lists, 
according to the divisions laid down in § 10. 

I. True Diminutives. (72 words.) 

61. The suffix is applied— 

a) to nouns—indicating an object of the same kind as the 
primitive, but smaller. 

b) to adjectives of smallness—emphasizing and exaggerat- 
ing that quality. 

c) to adjectives of color,—indicating a color approaching 
or suggesting the original color (Eng. -ish, Ger. -lich). 

d) rarely to other adjectives and adverbs—indicating 
qualities approaching but falling short of the original 
quality. 

2) principally to nouns—indicating not physical small- 
ness, but relatively secondary importance of the object 
denoted. Related to, but distinct from, the diminutives 
of pity and contempt; such notions are absent here. 

62. a) Diminutives of Size—nouns. (51 words.) 
aksamalika, “little rosary,” n. of an Up.—Mukt. Up. 1. 36 

<aksamala 
alabuka, the fruit of the bottle-gourd (alabu) <alabu 

AV. 20. 132. 1, 2 = RVKh. 5.15. 15 dd alabukam ékakam 

alabukam nikhatakam. “Just one little aldbu, a little alabu 

cut into just a little.” 
avaghatarika, kind of lute, CaikhCr. 17. 3. 12—Prob. Dim. 
- uf. ghatari, lute. 
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avataka, little spring, AV. 2. 3.1. So Ppp. adopted by BL 
and Ludwig; Wh. keeps the Caun. MSS. avatka, which is 
scarcely interpretable. < avata. 
avika, little sheep, ewe-lamb. RV. 1. 126. 7; AV. 20. 129. 17. 
Prob. Dim. < wi. 
(In an obscene passage; is the suffix perhaps due to 
that fact? See § 85.) 
indragopaka, little firefly. Amrt. Up. 36 (“Marienkéferchen,” 
Deuss.) < indragopa. 
(1) upajthvika RY. 8. 102. 21 &. } names of sorts of ants. 
(2) upajika AV. 2. 3.4; 6.100. 2 &c. Whatever the true inter- 
(3) upadiké QBr. 14. 1.1. 8 relation of these words 
may be, it is safe to say they are dfminutives. Bl. (AJP. 
7. 482 ff.) derives (2) from (3), and then (1) from (2) by 
popular etymology. Is upadehika (Class.) in like manner a 
popular etymology <upadikad, and is dehika (Class.) further 
etymologized from that? Or are two quite different stems 
confused in this group, the bases deha and jihva? 
-kanikad, «a minute particle of anything, in vata-k. Sarvop. 2. 
< kana. 
kananakaé for kani-, pupil of the eye, only TS. 5. 7. 12. 1, 
Corrupt for kani-, as shown by fact that the same pada in 
other places (VS. 25. 1.2; MS. 3.15.1; KSA. 13.2) reads 
kani-. 
kaninaké (RV. 10. 40. 9, VS. 4. 3 &e.). -aka (RV. 4. 32. 23), 
kaninaka (CB. 14. 5. 2. 3), -ik@ (AV. 4. 20. 3 &e.), pupil of the 
eye, from kanina, -d. Bloomfield (AJP. 17. 400, Note 2) has 
shown conclusively that in all the known occurrences these 
words mean “pupil of the eye,” and never “boy” or “girl.” 
kanyaka, pupil of the eye, Ait.Ar. 3. 53. 5. <kanyd. 
karkandhuka, tiny jujube-berry, AV. 20. 136. 3 (where MSS. 
and Edd. karkandhiiké) = RVKh. 3. 22. 3 (has correctly 
uka). See alpika under § 86. The obscene meaning pervades 
the passage so thoroughly that this word might also be classed 
there. < karkandhu 
larkarika, little lute, AV. 20. 132. 3. 
<karkart, lute, RV. and CaahkGr. 
rnaka, tendril or handle (“earlet”), CBr. 9. 2. 3. 40; KatyQr. 
18. 4. 6, 7. <karna. , Cf. § 86. 
undika, little pot. SathnyUp. 4.1. Of the pot of the Samanyasin, 
in a description of his modest belongings. Dim. <kunda. 


9* 
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kumarakd, ika, boy, girl, RV. 8. 69. 15 &. &.  kumard, a. 
ksurika, “little dagger or razor,” n. of an Up.Ksur.Up. 1 <ksura. 
khandtaka, prob. “little shovel,” Ap.Qr. 17. 26. <*khanata. 
NBD. makes it an adj. “dug up;” but it is clearly a noun, 
being connected with samiuhaka (q. v.) by va. Neither it nor 
its primitive *khanata occurs elsewhere, but prob. Dim. 
golaka, little ball, Canikh.Gr. 4.19; Gobh.Gr. 4. 4.20.  <gola. 
cindataka, a short petticoat, @Br. 5.2.1.8 &c. Derivation 
unknown; Prob. Dim. 
jataka, a new-born child, Kaug. 11. <jata. 
jalaka, little net, web, BrhArUp. 4. 2. 3. Prob. Dim. <jala, web. 
tarinaka, a young sprout, AV. 10. 4. 2. The verse is hopelessly 
obscure in its applitation, but some sort of dim. use may be 


assumed. < taruna, 
nasikad, nostril, RV. 10. 163.1; AV. 10.2.6 &c. <ndsd, nose. 
paduka, slipper, AcramUp. 4. Dim.? < padu, foot. 


pipilaka, (ika?) and (most often) ika, ant; AV. 7. 56.7 &e. &e. 
<pipila. See Word-List s. v. 
putraka, little son, RY. 8. 58.8. Cf. § 67. < putra. 
-prnaka in harina-p.,{the (fem.) young of any animal. No 
“prna occurs, but it is clearly a dim. Cf. Class. Skt. pr-thu-ka, 
Lt. pario, répris &e. 
prapathaka, little section, subdivision of cert. works 
<prapatha “lecture.” 
priyanguka, little panic-seed, Samavidh.Br. 2. 6.10. <priydngu. 
miksika, fly, RV. 1.119.9 &e. Dim. < maksa, fly. 
macdka, gnat, AV. 4. 36.9 &.—The cognate Lith. maszalai 
with suffix TE. -los points to a Dim. -ka. 
mukharika, the bit of a bridle, KatyCr. 16. 2. 5 (BR. wrongly 4) 
according to Sch. <mukhari (not otherwise found). The word 
is in any case ultimately <mukha and is prob. Dim. <mukhari. 
muhukd, moment, RY. 4. 16.17; 4. 17. 12. 
<mthu (or muhit) adv. acc. 


mitaka, little basket, CBr. 2. 6. 2. 17. < muta. 
musaka, rat or mouse, Garud.Up. 2 5 
-iké, rat or mouse, VS. 24. 36. < musa (Class.). 
rasnakd, little girdle, Kath. 25. 9. <rasna. 
eajrasucika, “little sharp needle,” n. of an Up., also called 
vajrasict. Mukt.Up. 1. 33. < vajrasici. 


*vayaka (in vayakin), prob. “little tendrils,” RV. 5. 44. 5. 
< vayil- 
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So Sayana and Ludw.; somewhat dub.; epithet of the 
soma-plant. 
valmika, ant-hill, VS. 25. 8 &c. cf. vamrd, -7, ant. 
Doubtful. The -ka is prehistoric, but certainly suffixal, 
and probably dim.; cf. formica, pippn§. If valmika meant 
originally “little ant,” its semantics have wandered peculiarly. 


vamanaka, dwarf, Garbh.Up. 3. Dim. <vdmand, dwarf. 
vibhidaka, the vibhida(ka) nut used as a die. RV. 7. 86. 6; 
10. 34. 1. < vibhida. 


Although the form vibhida(-ta) does not occur until later, 

the -ka was clearly felt as dim.—Cf. vibhitaka Imprec. in § 79. 
visinaka, n. of a plant, AV. 6. 44. 3—Prob. “little horn,” 
referring to horn-shaped leaves or flowers. Kaug. even takes 
it as a real “little horn,” not as a plant at all, and this may 
be right.—The other alternative is to regard the suffix as 
possessive (3 ka); visénaka, “horned.” This is on the whole 
less likely, though possible. Cf. gaphaka. < visana. 
ciphaka, n. of a plant, AV. 4. 34.5 &c. Comm. says “a hoof- 
shaped plant;” prob. therefore “little hoof” rather than 
“hoofed;” ¢f. visinaka, to which the same questions apply. 


< gapha. 
calaka (once aka, Kath. 26. 1), little stake or twig, TS. 6. 3. 1. 
2 &e. <¢ala; cf. 29.) 


calka, splinter, TBr. 1. 1. 9. 9 &e. Cf. § 29b. prob. <¢ald. 
cacaka, (little) hare?, Adbh.B. in I. St. 1. 40. 
<¢agd; no very clear dim. force. 
samihaka, little sweeper, Ap.Qr. 17.26. (NBD., “heap”). See 
khandtaka.—The word samiha only occurs as a n. of action, 
not as a noun of instrument; doubtless it must have been 
used in the other sense too, as this word shows,—for sami- 
haka clearly has that meaning. The whole sense of the 
passage suggests also diminutive value. Otherwise it would 
he possible to call samahaka a noun from sam + Vah with 


primary aka. < samiha (?). 
sicika, “little needle,” epithet of a stinging insect, RV. 1. 191. 7. 
< sitci. 


I do not think any imprecatory or other pejorative force 
is present here. 
63. b) Diminutives of Size—adjectives. (8 words.) 
aniyaska, more tiny, AV. 10. 8. 25. balad ékam aniyaskam, 
“one is more tiny than a child.” <diniyas, comparative. 
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arbhaka, tiny, RY. 1. 114. 7 &e. (see also § 72) < arbha. 
alpaka, tiny, AV. 20. 136. 3 (see Obsc., Dim., § 86); CBr. 1, 
7. 3. 25 &e. < alpa. 
kanisthakd, smallest, AV. 1. 17. 2 <kanistha (or 
(kanisthika, little finger, CBr. 3. 1.2.4 &c.). | an) superlative. 
ksullaka, tiny, TS. 2. 3. 8. 3. But see § 68. 
<*ksulla <ksudraé, prakritized form. 
daharaka, short, KausBr. 19. 3. <dahara. 
balaka, young; a child, KrsUp. 19; MuktUp. 2. 7. < bala. 
cigukd, young (animal), AY. 6. 14. 3. < cicu. 
64. c) Diminutives of Degree—adjectives of color. (6 words.) 
kalaka, ,,.blackish,” n. of an unidentified bird. VS. 24.35. <kdla. 
krsnaka, prob. “blackish,” n. of a vlant, Kaue. 80. <krsni. 
pingalakd, ika, tawny(ish?), AV. 20. 136. 14—But see § 60. 
< pingali. 
babhrukad, brownish, (Br. 1. 6. 3. 3; (b4-) an ichneumon YS. 
24. 26. < babhri.. 
lohitaka, reddish, red. Ap. (NBD.; no reference quoted.) <léhita. 
cyavaka, “brownish,” n. of a man, RV. 8. 3. 12; 8.4.2. < ¢ydvd. 
Examples are more plentiful in Classical Skt. 
65. d) Diminutives of Degree—other adjectives (and adverbs). 
(3 words.) 
abhimaddyatka, somewhat drunk, CBr. 1. 6. 3. 4; 5. 5. 4. 5. 
< abhimadyant, pres. p. abhi- V mad. 
nikhataka, cut into a little, AV. 20. 132. 2—see alabuka § 62. 
< nikhata. 
canakdais, adv., quite gently, softly, RV. 8. 80. 3 &e. 
<¢candis (can-). 
The German word sachtchen exactly renders canakdis. 
66. e) Diminutives of Importance (without contempt). (4 words.) 
wpapataka, a minor sin, Nar.Up. 5; Kalag.Up.2. <pdta, sin 
pataka is also found, but dim. force is hard to find in it: 
it has rather the aspect of a nomen agentis. The prefix 
upa- adds dim. force, and there is no doubt that in upa- 
pataka at least the suffix -ka suggested diminution to the 
consciousness of the hearer. 
ékaka, “just one (little, valueless),” AV. 20. 132. 1—see alabuka, 
§ 62. z < éka. 
dévikd, an inferior class of goddesses, AitBr. 3. 47, 48; CBr. 
9, 5. 1. 34. < devi. 
hétrka, assistant-priest, secondary Hotry,QBr. 13. 5.4.24 &e. <hétr. 
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II. Diminutives of Endearment. (7—-8 words.) 

67. The paucity of Vedic material under this head is partly 
due to the character of the literature, whose atmosphere is to 
a large extent unfavorable to “Kosenamen.” But after taking 
this into consideration, it is surprising that the number should 
be so small. Following are the only cases which seem to me 
clear enough to warrant classifying them here. 
ambika, dear little mother, Miitterchen. VS. 23. 18 &c. ‘ 

<amba or ambi. 


ambalika, dear little mother, Miitterchen. VS. 23. 18, CBr. 12. 
2. 8. 3 &e. <ambala or -li. 
ambe (MS. amby) ambike ambalike VS. CB. MS. ambe 
ambaly ambike TS. &c.; see Ved. Conc. 

(The suffix -J@ is also diminutive.) 
. wlikhalaka, dear little mortar (Mérserchen, Gr.), RV. 1. 28. 5. 
< ulukhala. 
yac cid dhi tvam grhégrha tikhalaka yujydse tha dyumat- 
tama vada jayatam iva dundubhih 
“However thou mayst be used in every house, O dear 
mortar, yet sound most clearly here!” 


— 


jivikd, in jiviki nama stha ta imi jivayata, MS. 4. 8. 7, 
115. 5; AevCr. 6. 9. 1; Ap@r. 14. 20. 8. Addressed to the 
waters, in a magic formula or charm; “ye are jivikds,—do 
ye then make this man live (jiv)!’ The same formula with 
jiva in place of jivikaé occurs in the same places quoted and 
in others (see Ved. Conc.). Cf. also AV. 19.69. 1 ff, especially 4. 
Verse 1 reads jiva stha jivyasam—, “ye are alive (jiva); 
may I live!” Vs. 4 reads jivala stha jivyasam—*. Whitney 
renders jivala “lively.” But note the diminutive suffix -la, 
and cf. jivikd. The occurrence of both these words with 
diminutive suffixes in practically the same connection shows 
that neither of them is accidental. They were both evidently 
felt as carrying the same quasi-endearing, coaxing idea which 
is found in wlikhalaka and mangalika. Although this mean- 
ing seems clear enough here, to render it in English is a 
ditferent proposition, and one which [ do not feel equal to 
attempting at present. 

padakd, little foot (Fiifchen, Gr.), RV. 8. 33. 19. < pada. 

samtaram padakan hara—“keep your little footies together,” 
spoken in a playfully affectionate way. 
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putraka, little sonny, RY. 8. 69. 8. < putra. 
Dim. of size, with addition of some endearing force. 
mangalikd, (adj.) of good omen, AV. 19. 23. 28. 
<mangalya (see § 29a). 
The word clearly refers to the hymns of AV. 18, which 
are funeral hymns. Lanman is right in remarking (note to 

Whitney’s translation) that it is a euphemism for this par- 

ticularly ill-omened class of hymns. The suffix ka perhaps 

adds something to this euphemistic touch by giving it a turn 
akin to the endearing diminutive (cf. wlikhalaka and jivika). 

It would be futile to try to bring this out in translation. 
(stbhadrika), courtezan, VS. 23. 18. 

< sttbhadra; cf. “Frewdenmiidchen.” 
This word may have been, and probably was, originally a 
playfully endearing dim., but in this passage, where alone it 

seems to be found, the suffix is rather imprecatory; see § 79. 

III. Diminutive of Pity. (3 words.) 

68. In the Veda this almost always carries with it the ad- 
ditional idea of contempt. it is almost doubtful whether the 
Veda knows the suffix -ka with the connotation of simple pity 
in a good sense at all. All the following instances are capable 
of being treated as terms of contempt. 


unmantaka, insane, only Acram.Up. 3. The exact formation 
of this word is uncertain, though its general etymology 


curs. If the ka is diminutive, as seems likely, it belongs 
under this head. 
ksullaka, tiny, cf. § 63, 72. This word, <*ksulla = ksudra, 
regularly carries with it (at least in the Veda) the idea of 
weakness, as well as smallness. So QBr. 1. 8. 1. 3—yavad 
vai ksullaka bhavamo bahvi vai nas tavan nastra bhavati— 
“As long as we are poor (helpless) little shavers, we are in 
great danger.” In this case we seem to have a true Dim. 
of Pity——More often the word takes on contemptuous force; 
see § 72. 
pradranaka, very poor, Cha.Up. 1. 10. 1. 
<pra, intens, + drana, poor. 
Probably pitying dim. No idea of contempt seems to be 
prominent. 
IV. Diminutives of.Inferiority with evil connotation, often 
called Pejoratives. (94 words.) 
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69. They arise from the above-mentioned diminutives of pity 
and inferiority (§§ 66, 68) and may be conveniently divided 
into three classes (§ 10); 1. Contemptuous—§ 70—76; 2. Im- 
precatory—§ 77—84; 3. Obscene—§ 85—86. 

1. Contemptuous Diminutives. (29 words.) 

70. In these the idea of smallness carries with it that of 
weakness or wretchedness and contempt. Applied to souns, 
adjectives, participles, pronouns, and adverbs. Common from 
the earliest times. As has been said, this category is often 
difficult, of not impossible, to separate from the imprecatory 
diminutive, with which it is closely connected. In many of 
the words quoted under each head something of the other 
idea is also present. 

Following are the words which show more or less clearly a 
contemptuous use of ka, arranged according to the parts of 
speech. 

71. a) Nouns. 
dhallika, “prattler”? BrhArUp. 3. 9.25. A term of reproach 

whose mg. and etymology are not certain, but prob. con- 

taining some pejorative notion. 
usrikd, miserable bullock, RV. 1. 190. 5 (see § 29a, N.). < usr. 
yé tva devosrikim manyamanah papa bhadram &c. “The 

evil ones’ who reckon’ thee, O God! (Brhaspati) as a 

wretched bullock,” &ce. 
kumaraka, RV. 8. 30. 1—see § 72 s. v. arbhaka. 
kumarika, (despised) little girl, AV. 10. 4. 14; 20. 136. 14. 

< kumara. 

AV. 10. 4. 14—kairatika kumarika saka khanati bhesajam 
— “Even the wretched little kirdta-girl, even she—a worth- 
less creature (saka)—digs up a remedy (which is sufficient 
to destroy the serpents).” In a charm against snakes. The 
idea is that a worthless person of very little power or in- 
fluence can destroy the hostile serpents. The kirdtas were 
a despised mountain tribe. See § 72 s. v. kairatika. 

This verbal minimizing of the power of adversaries is a 
common characteristic of all magic, and we shall have oc- 
casion to note it more than once in dealing with our suffix, 
which is peculiarly adapted to this purpose. Cf. RY. 1. 191. 
11—16, and see s. v. kuswmbhaka, cakuntika. 





1 Either accent. 
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For AY. 20. 136. 14, where kumdrika also occurs, see 
$ 72 s. v. piagalaka. 
kusumbhaka, venom-bag of an insect, RY. 1. 191. 15, 16. 

< kusiimbha, id. 
vs. 15—iyattakah kusumbhakas takim bhinadmi dcmané tito 
visim pra vavrte paracir dnu sanvatah 
16—kusumbhakas tad abravid giréh pravartamanakéh 
vf cetkasyarasaim visim arasdm vrecika te visdim. 

15. “A wretched, feeble thing is that miserable little poison- 
bag! I smite it with a stone; then the poison has departed 
into remote places.” 

16. “Thus spake the accursed little poison-bag, slinking 
down from the mountain: ‘The poison of the accursed stinger 
is powerless.. Thy poison, accursed little stinger, is power- 
less.” 

The power of the poison is belittled; the speaker declares 
with all possible vehemence that he despises it, and that it 
cannot do him any harm. See s. v. kumdrika and cakuntika 
Of course imprecatory, as well as contemptuous, force per- 
vades the ka suffixes which bristle in this passage; I have 
tried to bring out both ideas in the translation. 

The word kusumbhakéi is often translated “venomous in- 
sect,” as if it contained the suffix 3 ka and meant “possess- 
ing a kustimbha.” It seems clear, however, that it has just 
the same meaning as kustimbha (e.g. AV. 2. 32. 6), plus a 
pejorative value. Our modern preconceived ideas, based on 
modern prejudices, of what such stanzas ought to say in 
order to give “good sense,” are of practically no weight 
whatever with verses of this kind, which may even be in- 
tentional nonsense. The meaning “poison-bag,” incidentally, 
fits in vs. 15, at least, quite as well as the other meaning. 
And as for vs. 16, we can only say that the poet speaks of 
the poison-bag as crawling down from the mountain, and 
there is an end of it. If anyone demands that logical sense 
be extracted from this abracadabra, I respectfully request 
that he identify the mountain (giri) alluded to, and explain 
why the kusumbhakaé (whatever its meaning) should be crawl- 
ing down from it.—A parallel stanza to vs. 16 is AV. 5. 
13. 9; see § 73 s. v. avacarantika. 

vfecika, “stinger,” scorpion, from Vvrace. The ka may be 
in origin primary and not diminutive; but that it is felt as 
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diminutive in this passage is evident. The imprecatory force 
of the suffix is strong in this word,—stronger than the con- 
temptuous, perhaps. 
dévaka, (wretched, worthless) god, RY. 7. 18. 20. < devi. 
dévakamn cin madnyamandm jaghanta. 

“The wretched fellow who thought himself a_ godling, 

forsooth! (cid) him didst thou (Indra) slay.” 
dhanuska, small, poor bow, Laty 8. 6. 8. < dhanus. 
pandaka, eunuch, weakling, Kath. 28. 8; 13. 7.  < panda, id. 
napunsaka, eunuch, hermaphrodite, CBr. 5. 5. 4. 35 &e. 
<nd-punsa. 
pilkaka or piklaka, n. of a despised tribe. MS.1.6.11.  <? 

In Classical Skt. they are called pulkasa; the dim. suffix 

-ka is prob. present in the word. 
rajaka, worthless kinglet, RV. 8. 21. 18. <rajan. 

citra id raja rajaka id anyaké yaké sérasvatim anu &e. 

“Citra is a real king; worthless kinglets truly are the other 
wretches (anyaké) who (yaké) live about the Sarasvati’ c. 

visadhanaka—see under § 79. 
vispulingakd, (miserable) little spark ?, RV. 1. 191. 12. 
< visp(h)ulinga. 
trih sapti vispulingaka visdsya pisyam aksan. The exact 
meaning of the word is not entirely clear, but it must be a 
contemptuous formation <visphulinga, like cakuntika (q. v.) 
in the preceding verse, and with a similar application, viz. 
used in minimizing verbally the power of the poison. See 
also kusumbhaka, and cf. kumarika. The vispulingakah must 
be some weak and worthless creatures, at all events. 
viccika, scorpion, RY. 1. 191. 16 &. &e. See on husumbhaka, 
and, also § 79. 
cakuntakd, ika, (wretched, accursed) little bird. <caktinta. 

RV. 1. 191. 11 iyattika cakuntika saka jaghasa te visim 
sé cin nit nad marati néd vayam mardmaré asya ydojanam 

haristha madhu tva madhula cakara. 

“A miserable little creature is that little bird!—she has 
swallowed thy poison; yet she shall not die: we too shall 
not die! Far off is thy course; the sun-god has turned 
thee into honeyed honey.” 

Another case where the power of a hostile object (poison) 
is belittled in words, the idea being that the very words by 
their magical power accomplish the things stated to be al- 
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ready accomplished. “Even a wretched little bird has eaten 
the poison without injury; what harm can it do us?” 

AV. Ppp. folio 115 b, line 1—cakuntika dhayantika, see § 73. 

VS. 23. 22, 23 and parallel passages, contain this word. 
They occur in the obscene parts of the Acvamedha cere- 
mony; the use of the suffix belongs to the Dim. of Obscenity, 
and will be mentioned there—see § 85. 

calakaka, wretched little splinter, AV. 20. 130. 20.  < calaka. 
See s. v. yakd, § 75. 
72. b) Adjectives. 
arbhaka, small, weak, wretched, RV. 7. 33. 6 (see also § 63). 
< drbha. 
t danda ivéd godjandsa asan parichinné bharata arbhakasah. 

“Like ox-driving staves, the miserable Bharatas were 
crushed to pieces.” 

RY. 8. 30. 1—nahi vo dsty arbhaké dévaso né& kumdarakah-- 

“Not one of you is a little wretch, o gods! nor a weak 
poy!” 

AV. 1. 27. 3, in a charm against serpents, narbhaka abhi 
dadhrsuh (cf. kuswmbhaka, § 71, and comment.).—Similarly 
AV. 7. 56. 6, : 

abhika, powerless, weak, AV. 6. 29. 3. 
< abhi, which means simply “empty.” 
kairataka, ika, of the kirdtas (contemptuous), AV. 10. 4. 14. 
<kairdata, id. 

See kumdarika, § 71—They were a despised tribe. This 
word is a contemptuous formation from the adjective kdirdata. 

ksullaka, tiny and wretched. See § 68, 63. <ksudra (*ksulla). 

AY. 2. 32. 5 shows the word in a clearly contemptuous 
sense (with some imprecatory force added): 

dtho yé ksullaka iva sarve te krimayo hatah = “The tiny 

| little wretches—all the worms are slain.” In a vermin-charm. 
pingalika, tawny, AV. 20. 136. 14. < pingala. 
kumarika pingalika, “the wretched little yellow-girl.” 

This color-adjective may or may not partake of the force 
of the Dim. of degree otherwise common with such adjectives. 
See §§ 60, 64. 

bhinnaka, broken and worthless, MantraBr. 2. 7. 3. <bhinnd. 
athai ’sém bhinnakah kumbho ya esadm _ visadhadnakah. 

“So their bag is crushed and powerless,—their cursed poison- 
receptacle.” In a charm against poisonous insects. 
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In the word visadhdnaka the idea of imprecation seems 
to outweigh that of contempt. 
73. ¢) Participles. 
avucarantika, slinking down, AY. 5. 13. 9. < avacaranti. 
karna gvavit tad abravid girér avacarantika 

yah kaccemah khanitrimas tasim arasdtaman visdm. 

“The eared hedge-hog said, as she slunk down from the 
mountain,” &c.—The whole stanza is suggestive of RY. 1. 
191. 16, and pada b is pada b of the RY. verse with the 
substitution of avacarantika for pravartamanakéh, q. v. The 
sense of the ka@ is doubtless contemptuous. This stanza has 
less appearance of freshness and originality than the RY. 
stanza; it looks like a secondary and epigonal reminiscence 
of the latter. See § 71 s. v. kusumbhaka. 

pravartamanaké, slinking down, RV.1.191.16. <pravartamdana. 
See kusumbhakdé, § 71, and cf. avacarantika above. 

dhayantikaé, sucking, AV. Ppp. folio 115b, line 1. <dhayanti. 
cakuntika (MS. -ka) me ‘bravid visapuspam dhayantika. 

(For MS. visapuspam probably -pusyam is to be read; 
ef. RV. 1. 191. 12, and see § 71 s. v. vispulingakd.) 

“A miserable little bird said to me, as she sucked up the 
essence of the poison;—”(The following words in the MS. 
are not entirely clear to me; they are probably corrupt, and 
are in any case unimportant for the present purpose.) That 
the suffix ka here has contemptuous force is made clear by 
a comparison of RY, 1. 191. 11—16, of which this verse is 
a reminiscence. See gakuntika in § 71, also kusumbhaka. 
74. d) Pronominal adjectives. 

anyaka, other (contemptuous), RY. 6. 21. 18.—See rajaka, § 71. 
< anya. 





See also § 82, Imprecatory Diminutives. 
iyattaka, ika, so tiny and wretched, RV. 1. 191. 11, 15. 
<iyat- “of such a size.” 
See cakuntika, kusumbhaké, § 71—In AV. 20. 130. 20 
the MSS. have uydsir yakan galékaka, for which R.-Wh. 
read iyattika gala-; but the correct reading is probably 
iyan yaka calakaka, as shown by RY.Kh. 5. 15. 10. 
75. e) Pronouns. 
saka, saka, takad &c., that (wretched or miserable little). 
<sa, sa, tad. 
RY. 1. 191. 11, see gakuntika § 71. 
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AV. 10. 4. 14—see kumdrika § 71. 

RV. 1. 191. 15—see kusumbhakaé § 71. 

Katy. Cr. 13. 3. 21 taka vayam plavamahe. Parallel texts 
read ime or eta for taka. There is no apparent reason for 
the dim. or pejorative suffix. The verse is difficult and 
uncertain; see Garbe on Vait. S. 34. 9. 

RY. 1. 133. 4 yas tisrah paiicacato ’bhivlangadir apavapah 
tit si te mandyati takat si te mandyati 

(Addressed to Indra.) “Of them (witches) thrice fifty didst 
thou lay low with blows (? abhivlaigdir); that deed of thine 
(te gen.) is highly praised,—yea, even that slight task of 
thine! He means that this great performance (which is 
itself worthy of laudation) was nothing to what the power 
of Indra could do,—not that the performance was in itself 
slight. Grassmann’s translation misses the point. 


yaka, which (miserable person). < yd. 

RY. 6. 21. 8—see ra@juka, § 71. 

AY. 20. 130. 20 = RVKh. 3. 15.10 iydiu yaka calakaka 
(see on iyattaka § 74) “that wretched little splinter.” 
Whether an obscene meaning is hidden in the phrase (which 
is quite likely) or not, the contemptuous idea is plain. See 
further § 85, Dim. of Obscenity. 


76. f) Adverb. 
dlakam, in vain (contemptuous and imprecatory) < alam. 
RY. 10. 71. 6; 10, 108. 7.—Applied to actions which fail, 
and which are not desired to succeed. In 10. 108. 7 the 
Panis tell Sarama contemptuously that her long journey has 
been useless (dlakam), since she has no power to get the 
desired cows away from them. 
(LV. Pejoratives:) 2. Imprecatory Diminutives. (59 words.) 
77. These are sometimes called simply Pejoratives, in a 
narrower sense. But this expression, if used at all, is better 
applied to this entire category, including the contemptuous 
and obscene words. I have applied the term imprecatory to 
this subdivision, because these words in ka often have just the 
value of the primitive.words accompanied by acurse. This cannot 
be brought out in translation oftentimes, without over-translating 
the idea. And of course it cannot be prest too closely in the 
case of every individual word. Sometimes the idea is more 
deprecatory than imprecatory. But it always conveys the 
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impression of something bad,—something that is more or less 
emphatically disapproved of. And it differs from the foregoing 
subdivision in that the idea of contempt, if present at all, is 
at least not prominent, or not as prominent as the idea of 
hostility or vigorous disapprobation. As we have said, it is 
sometimes hard to say in given cases whether imprecation or 
contempt is more strongly felt. Proper names are peculiarly 
susceptible to the imprecatory ka, which casts a slur of some 
sort or other on the personage so denominated. It is especially 
common with names of hostile demons.— Besides the other 
parts of speech represented in the contemptyous ka words, 
we find here one remarkable verb-form containing the suffix. 
Following are the words which occur. 
78. a) Proper names. 
anantaka, n. of Cesa, a snake-god, Garud. Up. 2; see elapatraka. 
He was regularly called ananta. 
elapatraka, n. of a Naga or serpent-demon, Garud. Up. 2. 
< elapatra, id. 
(mahailapatraka |mahd@-el-| is another Naga in the same 
section.) eldpatra is the name of a Naga, found in the 
Classical Skt.—This chapter is a charm against serpents, 
personified as demons. A number of them are listed and 
exorcized by name. Names in -ka predominate (only one 
out of the 12 names lacks the suffix), and in many cases 
(as in this one) the same names appear elsewhere without 
ka. It is plain that an imprecatory force is felt in the 
suffix with all of them. 
karkotaka, n. of a Naga, Garud. Up. 2. See elapatraka. 
< karkota, id. 
kdlika, n. of a Naga, Garud. Up. 2. See elapatraka. No *kali 
occurs. 
kulika, n. of a Naga, Garud. Up. 2. See eldpatraka. No *kuli 
occurs. 
chayaka, n. of a demon, AV. 8. 6. 21; prob. imprec. 
<chay@ (only occurs as common n.) 
jambhaka, “crusher”, n. of a demon, VS. 30. 16. 
<jambhé n. of a demon, AY. 
taksakad, n. of a Naga, Garud. Up. 2, AV. 8. 10. 29, &e. 
< taksa, id. (Kauc.) 
tauvilikd, n. of a female demon, AV. 6. 16.3. Derivation un- 
known; prob. imprec. -kda. 
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padmaka, n. of a Naga, Garud. Up. 2. See elapatraka. 
(and mahdpadmaka—same section.) < padma, id. 
palijaka, n. of a demon attacking women, AV. 8. 6. 2. The 
proposed etymologies are all merest guesswork; but the ka 
is probably imprecatory. 
vasuki, n. of a serpent-king, Garud. Up. 2; brother of Cesa, 
who is referred to in the section as anantaka. Vadsuki, by 
its ending i and Vriddhi, suggests a patronymic formation 
<vasuka; but still the -ki may have been felt as imprecatory, 
in the connection where this passage occurs. 
cankhapulika, nu. of a Naga, Garud. Up. 2. See eldpatraka. 
No *¢ankhapuli occurs. 
cerabhaka (voc.), n. of a kimidin or hostile demon, AY. 2. 24. 1. 
< cerabha, 
which is joined with it in the same stanza. The opening 
of the exorcism is gerabhaka cerabha! (vocatives). Some sort 
of a serpent or dragon is doubtless referred to. The suffix 
-bha indicates that it is some animal; and the radical part 
of the word is probably connected with ¢?va—serpent (Paiic.). 
In any case the suffix, in this word as in cevrdhaka, is 
plainly imprecatory. 
cevrdhaka, n. of a kimidin, AY. 2. 24. 2. < cevrdha. 
Occurs in the stanza following the one which contains 
cerabhaka; this stanza opens in the same way with a corre- 
sponding address—gevrdhaka cevrdha!—The words are puzz- 
ling in this connection, because cevrdha is otherwise an 
adjective of good signification, meaning “favoring, kindly.” 
It seems likely that the vague assonance of the words with 
cerabha(ka) suggested their use in this place; although it would 
be rather bold to suppose that the charm-maker forgot, or 
did not know, the regular meaning of cevrdha (which was, 
nevertheless, a rare word). In any case the ka is impreca- 
tory. 
79. b) Nouns (not Proper Names). 
armaka, heap of ruins, RY. 1. 133. 3. < Girma, id. 
dvasim maghavan jahi cardho yatimidtinam vailasthanaké 
armaké mahavdilasthe armaké. On account of the fact that 
drma is only found as a noun, and that the ka is plainly 
pejorative, I prefer to regard armakdé (as well as vdilastha- 
naka q.v.) aS a noun (arma + imprecatory idea), rather than 
as an adjective, which some commentators prefer. Translate: 
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“Smite down, O Maghavan, the crowd of these witches into 
the fearful pit, the heap of ruins;—even into the great pit, 
the heap of ruins.” It is indeed somewhat awkward to 
construe these four successive words as nouns in apposition 
to one another. But the pejorative notion seems so marked 
in the verse that I am unable to believe that ka is the mere 
adjective-forming suffix. 
acgvaka, accursed horse, VS. 23. 18 (repeated TS. 7. 4. 19. 1, 2 &c.). 
< dva. 
In part of the Agvamedha-ceremony. The Mahisi speaks: 
sasasty acgvakah stubhadrikam kampilavasinim.—“(If I do not 
perform the revolting ceremony required of me) this damned 
horse will sleep with (impregnate) the accursed whore 
(stbhadrika) who lives in Kampila.” She does not want to 
do what she is compelled to do, but knows that if she does 
not, the benefits she desires from the horse will go to other 
women. The imprecatory idea is beautifully clear. Not 
“little” or “contemptible” horse (which would certainly not 
be said of the sacrificial beast at this solemn occasion), but 
“this horse, confound it!”—The stibhadrika (q. v.) is supposed 
to personate vaguely any hostile or rival woman. 
tluka (once uriika, Ait Br. 2. 7.10), owl, RV. 10. 165. 4 &e. 
Onomatopoetic base + ka; the owl was a bird of evil omen 
from the earliest times. Lat. wucus as well as ulula point 
to a prehistoric pejorative. 
didaka, Br. 12. 4. 1. 4. Eggeling “a vicious ram,” < eda. 
on the ground of the suffix, the associations in the passage, 
and a similar meaning which the word has in Marathi. 
Otherwise didaka only occurs ‘as an adj. <eda, with 2 ka, 
meaning “of the sheep eda.” I think E. is right in his 
interpretation; ill-omened animals are dealt with in the 
passage. But as dida does not occur as a noun, and as the 
vriddhi-vowel is therefore inexplicable, I should emend to 
edaka. 
kandknaka, a sort of poison, AV. 10. 4. 22. Etymology un- 
known. Very possibly contains imprecatory ka. 
kasika, cough (as a disease), AV. 5. 22. 12; 11. 2. 22. 
< kas or kasi. 
In 5. 22.12 kasika follows directly upon kas and kas@ in 
preceding verses, and the suffix is undoubtedly felt as im- 
preeatory (or pejorative). 
VOL, XXXI. Part II. 10 
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kuhaka, rogue, cheat, Maitr. Up. 7. 8. <kuha, id. 
kusumbhakd, poison-bag, RV. 1. 191. 15, 16. See § 71. 
< kustivmbha. 
The word may contain imprecatory as well as contempt- 
uous force. 
jyaka, accursed bowstring, RV. 10. 133. 1 ff. (repeated as re- 
frain). <jya. 
nibhantém anyakésan jyaka ddhi dhanvasu. “Let the 
damned bowstrings of the others, the scoundrels (our enemies), 
be smashed upon their bows!” Strongly imprecatory, tho a 
contemptuously belittling idea is also present to some extent. 
In AY. 1. 2. 2 jyaéka may be used for jya for metrical 
reasons. Certainly no reason for a dim. use of any sort is 
discernible. 
tilvaka, a certain plant, Q. Br. 13.48. 1.16; Acy. &c. <tilva, id. 
only Lexx.; but cf. télvila (RV.), “fertile.’.—In the @. Br. 
passage it is found in a list of ill-omened trees, and the ka 
was probably felt as pejorative, whether it was so originally 
or not. 
dasika, impurity from the eyes, VS. 25. 9 &e. < disi, id. 
(disika, Maitr. Up. 1. 3.) 
Perhaps originally pejorative, though this force is not pro- 
minent in any of the passages where it occurs. 
baddhaka, captive, AV. 6. 121. 3. 4. < baddha, id. 
Used of one bound by sin or by hostile magic. Contains 
some sort of pejorative notion. 
makaka, a kind of evil demon, AV.8.6.12. Perhaps cf. makara, 
a sea-monster. The suffix is doubtless imprecatory. 
manaska, accursed mind, AV. 6. 18. 3. < manas. 
adé ydt te hrdi criti manaskam patayisnukén tatas te 
irsyam muiicami nir usmanan niter iva. In a charm 
against jealousy—*“That accursed restless mind that is loca- 
ted in thy heart,—from it do I let loose thy jealousy, as 
vapor from a skin.” A brilliant example of the strongly 
imprecatory ka. A translation as a simple dim., “little mind” 
or the like, misses the point entirely; nor is the word con- 
temptuous. It connotes strong disapproval. titas = mdnasas 
(manaskat te.) 
rupakd, AV. 11. 9.15, evil phantom. <riupai, shade, shape. 
Appears in a group of hostile spirits invoked to torment 
enemies. Although none of the commentators appear to have 
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struck this note, it seems to me clear that we have a pejo- 
rative (imprecatory) formation to riépd, which has the 
meaning “specter” in VS. 2. 30, and “visionary appearance” 
in Q. Br. 14. 7. 1. 14. The fem. gender is due to the in- 
fluence of the other names of demons in the ¢loka, all of 
which chance to be fem. The translation “female jackal” 
has no basis except the fanciful identification with Av. wrupi, 
which is Lt. vulpes and should not be connected with 
rupaka. 


vibhitaka, a certain tree, (. Br. 13. 8. 1. 16, among a list of 


trees declared to have evil names. The same word is also 
used of the nuts of this tree used as dice, and is in that 
case a simple dim. (see § 62). < vibhita, id. 


visadhanaka, cursed poison-receptacle, Mantra Br. 2. 7. 3. 


< visadhana. 
The same pada in AV. 2. 32. 6 reads visadhana.—See 
bhinnaka § 72, where the passage is given and translated.— 
I have hesitated long before separating the words bhinnaka 
and visadhanaka, which occur in the same line,—classifying 
one as contemp. and the other as imprec.; but the predomi- 
nance of ideas in either case seems to demand it. Both 
notions are present in both words, to a certain extent. 


visdtaki, nu. or epithet of a poisonous plant, AV. 7. 113. 2. 


trstasi trstika (-asi Ppp.) visa visatakydasi parivrkta yatha- 
sasy rsabhasya vacéva. “Rough one, thou art an accursed 
rough one; visa’, thou art visdtaki; that thou mayst be 
avoided (be a parivrkta wife), as a barren cow (?vaca) of a 
bull.” Périvrkta is a terminus technicus for a disliked and 
neglected wife; TS. 1. 8. 9. 1 &e. 

The imprecatory character of the word visdtaki is fairly 
clear, but otherwise it is problematic.— visa occurs as the 
name of a plant in Sucr., and is probably here used as 
such, with intention to pun on visd, poison.—visataki is 
either 1) the name of a poisonous plant, containing or punned 
upon as if containing the stem visd, or 2) an epithet of 
such a plant, or an epithet applied to the woman against 
whom the charm is directed, or loosely to both, and con- 
taining the base visé or visé extended by an element of 
uncertain value plus the imprecatory suffix ki (fem. of ka). 
Can the meter have anything to do with the extra syllable 


-ta-? The Ppp. reading gives perfect meter to the whole 
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line; but it must be admitted that the additional -asi insert- 
ed in Ppp. has the appearance of a later attempt to improve 
the meter, which as a matter of fact far from improves the 
seHSe. 

A striking parallel to visa: visdtaki is the Classical Skt. 
equation bhanditaki = bhandi, also n. of a plant. No *bhandiia 
occurs, any more than *visdéta. As to the nature of the 
suffixal element or elements, I cannot pretend to have any 
opinion further than that the -/? is imprecatory. 

visicikd, a disease, a form of cholera, VS. 19, 10; TBr. 2. 6. 1. 5. 
< and = visici. 

visilpaka (Wh.) or visilyaka (MSS.), a certain disease, AY. 
< and = visalpa(-lyd). 

E. g. AV. 9. 8. 5 (visalpd or -yd occurring in the same 
hymn.) The suftix is doubtless imprecatory.—Wh., emending 
to visilpa(ka), derives from vi—Vsrp. In support of this it 
may be noted that Suer. uses visarpaka of “a spreading 
eruption,” like erysipelas; and that the root v2—srp is found 
in VS. with the meaning “to be spread or diffused over.” 

vfecika, scorpion, RV. 1. 191. 16 &. See § 71 s. v. kusumbhaka. 
The word may be a primary derivative; if its suffix is dim. at 
all, it is probably rather imprecatory than contemptuous. 
vailasthanaka, a horrible pit, RV. 1. 133. 3. See armaka. 
< vailasthand. 

Somé commentators consider this word an adj., for which 
there seems to me still less ground than for holding armaka, 
q. v., to be one. 

cipavitnuka, a kind of vermin, AY. 5. 23.7. Probably impre- 
catory; cf. eatkd (§ 81) in same verse. Derivation unknown. 
sarabhaka, a kind of grain-devouring insect, Adbh. Br. (in I. St.) 
1. 40. 5, 6. Probably imprec. < sarabha (with the animal 
suffix -bha). The word sarabha is only found as the name 
of a monkey (Ramatup. Up.). 
stebhadrika, courtesan, VS. 23. 18. Cf. “Freudenmiidchen.” 
< stibhadra. 

See s. v. agvakaé; see also § 67. The suffix in this passage 
is plainly imprecatory (perhaps also contemptuous), tho it 
may have been originally endearing. The Mabhisi uses this 

epithet as an invective against a (not necessarily definite) 
hostile or rival woman, whom she fears the horse will favor 
if she does not perform her disgusting share in the rite. 
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sphurjaka, nu. of a plant, said to be ill-omened, Q. Br. 13. 8. 1. 
16. sphirja, id., only Lexx. Prob. an imprecatory formation. 
80. c) Adjectives. 

inaka, defective, lacking. Caikh Cr. 7, 27. 27 <und, id. 

kituka, sharp, bad, RV. 10. 85. 34 = AY. 14. 1. 29. 

< katu, id. 
krtaka, artificial, unreal, false, Gaudap. 3. 22. <krta, made. 

kharvikad, mutilated, AV. 11. 9. 16. Imprec. < kharvd, id. 

kharvikam kharvavasinim, of a female demon. 

trstika, rough (imprec.) AV. 7. 113. 1, 2—see s. v. visdtaki 
§ 79. < trsti. 

diraka, far off RV. passim; AV. 10. 4. 9. < dura, id. 

Seems to be generally used in imprecatory sense; either 

1) applied to dangers and enemies, which are desired to be 
“at a distance,” implying an imprecation (as RY. 9. 67. 21; 
9. 78. 5; AV. 10. 4. 9 of hostile serpents); or 2) if used of 
other things, usually with a deprecatory idea, as RY. 10. 
58. 1—*“Thy spirit which hath departed to a distance (as 
it should not have done), to Yama son of Vivasvant, that 
we make to return hither”—ydt te... mano jagame dirakim 
(of the soul of a dying man). 
nagnaka, iki, naked, AV. 8. 6. 21—applied to demons. 

< nagni. 
Also used of wanton women. Imprecatory. 

nirmitaka, conjured up, illusory, Gaudap 4. 70. < nirmita. 

“Fixed, arranged,” ppp. of nis—V mi.—Of the illusions and 

tricks performed by magicians. 

patayisnuka, fluttering, unstable (imprec.) AV. 6. 18. 3. 

See manaska § 79. < patayisnt. 
papaka, bad, evil. Q. Br. 13. 5. 4. 3 &e. < papa (either acc.). 
praticika, AV. 19. 20. 4—of uncertain mg.; probably imprec. 

<pratici, fem. of pratydiic. Perhaps a noun—“offense” ? 
sanaka, old (imprec.) RY. 1. 33. 4 &c.; in this passage at least 
strongly imprecatory. < sina, cf. senex. 
dhanor adhi visundk té vydyann dyajvanah sanakah prétim 
iyuh 
“From the dhanu they fled away pellmell (visundk—in all 
directions), the old rascals who give no offering.” 1 





1 Whether the k of visundk is also felt as having some sort of pejo- 
rative force is doubtful. The adverbs in -k (see § 27) do not otherwise 
show any signs of such value. 
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81. d) Participles. 
ejatka, (subst.) kind of hostile insect, AV. 5, 23. 7. 
< ejant, trembling. 
Prob. imprec.; cf. cipavitnukd (§ 79) in same verse. 
jyotayamanaka, AV. 4. 37. 10 (edd.; MSS. -maka). 
< jyotaya-mana pr. p. med. 
epithet of demons; imprecatory dim.; “damned little 
twinklers.” 
82. e) Pronominal adjectives. 
anyaka, other (imprec.). < anya. 

RY. 10. 133. 1—see jyaka, § 79. 

RY. 8. 39. 1 fin.—ndbhantam anyaké samé (of enemies): 
“Let the others, curse them! be crushed, all together!” See 
also § 74, contemptuous dim. 

sarvaka, all (imprec.), AV. 1. 3. 6—9. < sarva. 
eva te mutram mucyatim bahir bal iti sarvakam 

“So let thy urine be released, out of thee, splash! the whole 
horrid mess.”"—-In a charm against strangury and retention 
of feces. 

83. f) Adverb. 
Grakat, from a distance, (. Br. 3. 2. 1. 19 &e. < Grat. 

In the passage named there seems to be at least a de- 
precatory force discernible; it is said of a woman: “she hath 
disdained me from a distance (Grakat),” i. e. rejected my 
advances with haughty scorn. 

84. g) Verb form. 
yamaki, Caikh Br. 27. 1, “I go basely, disgracefully”. 
<yami “I go”. 
no tv evanyatra yamaki punccalya ayanam me astiti. 

“Nor will I basely go over to another (meter than the 
anustubh; otherwise one would say) I am like a common 
prostitute.” 

Brilliantly explained by Aufrecht—Z. d. d. mgl. Ges. 34 p. 
175—6, and since then almost universally accepted.1—Some 
Hindu grammarians prescribe the use of the suffix with any 
finite verb form, and especially with the imperative.—I cannot 
here go into the very interesting, but more than problematic, 
questions raised by Aufrecht as to further parallels for this 
use of the suffix with verbs. 


1 Boehtlingk accepted it at first, but later in the Abh. d. kgl. sachs. Ges. 
d. Wiss. (23 apr. 1897) attacked it—without sufficient reason, in my opinion. 
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(IV. Pejoratives:) 3. Obscene Diminutives. 13 words. 

85. These belong to a certain style of popular humorous 
composition which crops out in one or two places in the Veda. 
They are related by their erotic character to the affectionate 
diminutives on the one hand, and by their debased vulgarity 
to the pejoratives on the other. Some of the examples also 
show a sort of playfully contemptuous force. Many of the 
passages are so filthy that they are scarcely translatable; and 
indeed ‘most commentators either omit their translation or 
delicately veil them under decent Latin disguises. The use 
of a diminutive suffix with such words and in such passages 
is common to all languages, and easily comprehensible. Adjec- 
tives and pronouns take the same suffix by attraction, being 
colored by the nouns they are connected with (cf. § 60). 

The passages of this nature found in the Veda are few but 
striking. Following are the words which occur. 

86. Word list of Diminutives of Obscenity. 
apaka, ika, tiny, RVKh. 5. 22. 3 = (except pada d) AV. 20. 

136. 3. < dlpa. 

yad alpika svalpika karkandhukéva pdcyate 

vasantikam iva téjanam yabhyamanad vi namyate. 

An obscene verse; the adjectives alpika and svalpika go 
not with karkandhuka (q. v. § 62), but with the understood 
subject of the verbs (viz. the female organ). 

asakaw, that (obs.), VS. 23. 22, 23 (the verses also repeated 
with minor variants in other texts, see Vedic Concordance). 
< asa. 

VS. 23. 22—yakasakat cakuntikahdlag iti vaieati ahanti 
gubhé paso nigalgaliti dharaka. 

23—yako’ sakan cakuntaka ahdlag itt vaiicati vivaksata 
iva te mitkham ddhvaryo ma nas tvam abhibhasathah. 

Translation of 22—*“That little birdie (obs.) which bustles 
about with the sound @halag—thrusts the phallus into 
the cleft; the female organ (see dharakd) oozes (or, trem- 
bles).” 

The verses are both filthy and not entirely clear in syntax. 
The Adhvaryu addresses the verse just translated to the 
women, at a certain stage of the Agvamedha ceremony. 

The women reply with vs. 23, which is equally ribald and 
still more confused as to sense; it evidently includes a scoff 
at the Adhvaryu. 
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These verses are repeated, in whole or in part, and with 
minor variants, TS. 7. 4. 19. 3 (dhanika for dharaka); MS. 
3. 13. 1; Q. Br. 13. 2. 9. 6; 13. 5. 2. 4 &e. (see Vedic Con- 
cordance). 

karnaka, AV. 20, 133. 3, an obscene slangy expression applied 
to the position of the two legs spread apart. < karma. 
dhanika—the female pudendum—TS. 7. 4. 19. 3 (see asakat, 
end), AV. 20. 136. 10, for dhanika—RVKh. 5. 22. 8; ef. 
further dhana. <dhana “receptacle.” 
mandira-dhaniki (voc.), RV. 10. 155. 4, supposed to be a 
Rahuvrihi cpd. meaning “having an impure pudendum.” 

dhiraka, the female pudendum (slangy-humorous). 
<dhara “holder.” 

VS. 23. 22 (see asakat); CQ. Br. 11. 6. 2. 10. 
mandurika (voc.), AV. 20. 131. 13, emendation of R-Wh. for 
mandiuriti, “vile woman"(?), cf. mandira-dhaniki s. v. dhanika. 
muska, testicle, RV. 10. 38. 5 &c; du. female organ—AYV. 6. 
138. 4 &. Obscene-slangy expression. < mits, mouse. 
yaka, which (obs.), VS. 23. 22, 23 &c.—see asakat < yl. 

See also § 75. 

cakuntaka, ika, birdie (obs.), VS. 23. 22, 23—see asakat. 

See also § 71. < caktinta. 

claksnika, slippery, AV. 20. 133. 5. < claksna. 

Of the sexual organs in coition; obscene slangy expression. 

sulabhika (voc.), easily won, RV. 10. 86. 7. 
< su-Vlabh cf. labha. 

Addressed by Vrsakapi to Indrani in a very obscene pas- 
sage. See § 16. Whatever the original force of the suffix 
in this word, it seems probable that it was felt in this pas- 
sage as having dim. (obscene) value. 

(sv)alpika, very tiny (of the female organ), AV. 20. 136. 3— 

see alpaka. 
hariknika, bay mare (dim., of obscenity?), AV. 20. 129, 3—4. 
<*harikni, f. of harita. 

(= RV.Kh. 5. 15. 1.)\—The whole passage is riddlesome; it is 
very likely of obscene application. 

AY. 20. 130. 11.—RWh. read éni haériknika harih for the 
unintelligible MSS. reading. The same verse. in RVKh. 3. 
15. 8 has an equally senseless MS. reading. Even the 
emendation is obscure enough as to its real application,—- 
which may indeed be said of the entire hymn. 
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V. The Generic Diminutive. (4 words.) 

87. By this I mean the suffix ka applied to words denoting 
masculinity and femininity to form derivatives with meanings 
“male” and “female” respectively. The striking German parallels 
“Miinnchen” and “Weibchen” suggest that the suffix was probably 
diminutive in origin. It may have begun to be used with pet 
domestic animals, or in a similar way; at any rate the fact is, that 
“little man” came in Skt. as in modern Germ. to mean “male.” 

88. Prof. von Schroeder, in his article on the Apalai-hymn 
(RV. 8. 80), points out that virakd (vs. 2) must be used in 
this sense, since it is applied to Indra. Indra was the very 
emblem of virile power. It was natural enough, therefore, to 
call him virakd, “male” par excellence, while it would be absurd 
to suppose that he was addressed directly (the word is voc.) as 
“QO little man!” or “Thou wretched manikin!” 

maryaka, RV. 5. 2. 5, likewise means “male,” being obviously 
contrasted with female animals (see the passage); it could not 
mean “Stierlein,” as Grassmann renders it. 

89. The feminine counterpart, which neither v. Schroeder 
nor anyone else seems to have noted, is dhénukda, “Weibchen,” 
“female” of any animal or of the human species,—not “milch- 
cow.” This becomes clear upon an examination of the passages 
where the word occurs. 

So Pajicav Br. 25. 10. 23 acvaim ca purusin ca dhenuke 
dattva—“giving two females, to wit, a mare and a woman.” 

Katy Cr. 24. 6. 8 tasyam acvapurusyau dhenuke dadyuh— 
“in it they offer a female horse-and-human-being” (note agva- 
is not the fem. stem, but common gender. As in German, 
when “Weibchen” limits a noun, the noun stem keeps its mas- 
culine (i. e. common) form: Froschweibchen &c.) 

Similarly Aev. Qr. 12. 6. 30. 

AV. 3. 23. 4—in a charm for fecundity in a woman: 

sa prasur dhénuka bhava—*Be thou a fruitful female!” (not 
“milch-cow”). 

The word mahiluka, AV. 10. 10. 6, used as an epithet of 
the cow, probably means nothing more than “female,” “Weib- 
chen,” being derived from mahilaé “woman.”. 

The vowel -u- in mahiluka, instead of -ik@ which we should 
expect, is apparently due to the analogy of dhénuka.— The 
lengthening of the 7 in the second syllable is an instance of 
that widespread tendency to iambic cadence which is especially 
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marked in the language of the Veda. There are a number 
of parallels which might have been pointed out within this 
very treatise; but they are mostly self-evident. 

VI. Diminutive of Femininity. 

90. From the diminutive and endearing uses of the suffix 
was developed a tendency of the derivative ha (tka) to be used 
merely as a mark of the feminine gender, when the primary 
word either had common gender, or its feminine character was 
not marked by its ending; or, when the primary word was 
grammatically masc. or neut. and the writer desired to treat 
it as a fem. Sometimes there is to our minds no very ciear 
reason for putting the word in the fem. gender; but that does 
not alter the facts, nor greatly weaken our position. It is 
sufficient that we frequently find a fem. noun in ka (tk@) from 
a masc., neut. or common noun without ka, and without any 
other noticeable difference between the two.—The association 
of the diminutive idea with femininity is not rare in all 
languages and periods, and is easily comprehensible——There 
are few examples in the Veda,—as is true also of the endear- 
ing dim., to which this is closely related. In the later language 
it is commoner, though never very common. 

91. The examples here given are not exhaustive, even for 
the Veda, but they are some of those which show most reason 
for the use of the fem. diminutive—Whether dhénukad and 
mahiluka (see § 89) have any right to be counted here is very 
questionable. Certainly this force of the suffix ka is quite 
distinct from the Generic Dim., to which those two words 
belong. (8 words.) 


pradatrika, giver (fem.), MS. 2. 5. 7. < pradaty-, giver. 
candrika, moon (as fem.), Ramap.Up. 24. <candra (masc.). 
kisthika, dew-claw, spur? AY. 10. 9.23 &. <kastha, entrails. 
madhyamikad, middle finger, Pran.Up. 1. <madhyamda. 
pravalhikad, an enigma,—challenge; AitBr. 6. 33 &c. < pravalha. 
nyastika, n. or epithet of a plant, AV. 6.139.1. <nyasta. 


The plants (rushes) were “thrown down” (nyasta <ni- V as) 
as a seat for the bride in the marriage ceremony. Cf. AY. 
14, 2. 22 where ni-V as is used in connection with the same 
performance; and see my paper on the subject,—I. F. 24. 291. 

kutharika (in pada-k., a position of the feet, CGr. 4. 8), 
<kuthaéra; “ax,” or. “little ax.” No particular sign of dimause. 
bhimipagakad, a plant, = -ga (masc.).—Samav.B. 2. 6. 10. 


(Continued in the next number.) 
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Abbreviations. 


Ish 105. Ishida Mitsunari. 
KSK 103. KAGA SHO-UN KO. 
Reh 106. Reki-shi chi-ri. 

Sho 104. Shé-un ké6 sh6é-den. 


Notes. 


(1) Dependence of power on peace. It is generally held that, shortly 
before his death, Tokugawa Ieyasu solemnly enjoined the great barons 
who had lately become his vassals, that the best among them should 
supersede his successor, should the latter fail in maintaining justice 
and peace in his government of Japan. For, said he, [quoting an old 
saying], the world was the world’s world, and not one man’s. To, IX. 826. 

It matters little if this story is historically untrue, so long as the 
whole life of Ieyasu as a ruler and the whole structure of his system 
of administration substantiate, as they must be said to do, the sentiment 
implied in the alleged remark. . , 

The same sentiment also animated many an able baron in the govern- 
ment of his fief. Uesugi Harunori (1751—1822), lord of Yonezawa, on 
yielding his position to his son Haruhiro, in 1785, instructed the latter 
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in the following terms: “The State [i. e., fief] has been transmitted by 
our forefathers, and should not be exploited for selfish purposes. The 
people belong to the State, and should not be exploited for selfish pur- 
poses. The lord exists for the State and the people, and not the 
State and the people for the lord.” YZS, 355. Matsudaira Tsunatoshi 
(1644—1724), lord of Kanazawa, continually reminded his vassals that 
his fief had been entrusted to his house by the suzerain (the Tokugawa) 
and hence was not its private property, and that therefore the suzerain’s 
laws should be observed, and the fief should be governed with great 
care and with justice. To, XIV. 300. Both these lords were regarded 
models of good administrators. 

It would perhaps be truer to observe that Ieyasu and the two lords 
above mentioned, as well as other successful suzerains and barons, were 
all deeply influenced by the well-known political philosophy of China 
that Heaven appointed the prince for the good of the people, than to 
say that Ieyasu was the sole example that the others followed. (Cf. the 
author’s Karly institutional life of Japan, 1903, pp. 153—184.) To the 
latter, however, the Chinese ideal must have seemed the more com- 
manding for the former’s practical demonstration of its value. Rein- 
forced by these worthy examples, it was seldom forgotten during the 
two and a half centuries of the Tokugawa régime that the lord’s power 
should depend upon peace of his people. As for the deeper significance 
in this régime of the persistent idea of peace, we shall seek to find it 
in some of the following notes. 

(2) Political wisdom of Japan and China. It is beyond the scope of 
this paper to note with what zeal Ieyasu collected classical and historical 
works of China and Japan, encouraged their publication and study, and 
himself derived from some of them a vast deal of practical wisdom. 
(E. g., DSR, XII, xiii, 877, 935—939.) After him, encouragement of 
learning became a traditional policy of his house, as is amply illustrated 
in Kondé Morishige’s Yi-bun ko-zhi, 1817, (Kon-dd Sei-sai zen-shii, ed. 
Tokyo, 1906, II. pp. 99—348). The example of the suzerain was eagerly 
followed by the barons throughout the country. See the Ni-hon kyo-iku 
shi-ryd, edited by the Department of Education, Tokyo, 2d ed., 1908— 
1904, 9 vols. and supp.; Saté Sei-zhitsu, Ni-hon kyo-iku shi, Tokyo, 1903, 
pp. 267—480; articles by Nakamura Katsumaro, in Shz, XVIII, Nos. 6, 
8, 11; XIX, Nos. 3, 5, 6; (1907—1908). 

Ambitious barons vied with one another in the encouragement and 
stimulus they gave to the study of the political-ethical teachings of China 
among their vassals. Schools were established, scholars famous throughout 
Japan for their learning were appointed as teachers, and the barons often 
personally supervised the work or even took part in the intellectual con- 
test. It would be a mistake to suppose that these were merely literary 
pastimes with little relation to actual government. What was now studied 
was hardly the purely literary part of Chinese learning, such as was 
once in vogue among court nobles of Japan before the tenth century, 
but rather that remarkable combination of philosophical, ethical, social, 
and economical wisdom. ii the most condensed form which characterizes 
the purer teachings of Confucianism. Some of the simpler lessons of 
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the tenet were so intensely practical and so salutary in their effects on 
rural administration, that their learning sometimes exerted the most 
direct and profound influence on the welfare of the people. It was pre- 
cisely for this reason that scholars of the right kind became powerful 
forces in the feudal society, and their teaching was sought by great 
barons with humble eagerness and had a large formative influence upon 
their careers as rulers. It is safe to assert that there were some scholar 
councillors of this description behind every lord noted for wise govern- 
ment during this period. The cases of Kumazawa Ban-zan, Arai Haku-seki, 
Muro Kyi-sé, Hosoi Toku-min, and others, will readily be remembered. 

It is highly significant that political and social ideas and practices of 
China, especially under the Chou dynasty, as were embodied in classical lite- 
rature, exercised such a profound influence upon the feudal rulers of Japan 
after 1600. Their conception of good administration and of the rights 
and duties of the prince and subjects, and of the moral and economic 
principles of society, was, in its important features, thoroughly Chinese. 
The older and purer Confucian ideas, introduced into Japan from ten 
centuries before, now seemed not only to have become the subject of an ab- 
sorbing study, but also to have given a model of social order and govern- 
ment. It is only after these ideas are mastered, and not before, that one may 
understand the sources and the force of most of the policies which guided 
such good suzerains as leyasu (1543—1616), Iemitsu (1604—1651), and 
Yashimune (1684—1751), and such exemplary barons as Tsugaru Nobu- 
masa (1646—1710), Hosokawa Shigekata (1718—1785), Mito Harumori 
(1751—1805), Uesugi Harunori (1751—1822), and Matsudaira Sadanobu 
(1758—1829). Cf., e. g., To, XIV, 191—387; Tnk, 25 ff., 43 ff., 64; Gi, I, 
10—11, 13—15, 30; I, 5; II, 1; Zo, I, 1030; YZS, 13—14, 261, 867—898 ; 
Shr; articles by Prof. Mikami Sanzhi in Shz, XVII, 1085—1125 (1906), 
XIX, 1—30 (1908). For this condition, neither the example set by the 
suzerain nor the intellectual zeal and receptivity of the baron would 
afford a satisfactory explanation. The reason was probably much deeper. 
[t may be possible to demonstrate that many conditions in ancient China 
and modern Japan being singularly similar to each other, ideas and in- 
stitutions born in the former appealed to the latter with peculiar force. 
[t is an astounding fact in history that an old society should, after the 
lapse of thousands of years, find in another land or a miniature of its federal 
government sustained by agriculture and ruled by military forces, and 
teach it lessons of its own experience by means of the most concise 
and lucid of human speech. 

(3) Adaptation. A careful examination of the Tokugawa régime is 
pt to reveal very little originality in its details. They were based either 
on conditions then in existence, on models found in Chinese literature 
or in the earlier history of Japan, or on modifications or combinations 
of these conditions and examples. The merit of the general system 
must be sought rather in its mastery of details, solidarity, and delicate 
balance, than in its originality. 

(4) Rulers and ruled. Mencius quotes an old saying: “Some exercise 
the mind, others exercise physical strength, [some scholars say that this 
is the extent of the old saying and the following is Mencius’s comment, 
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but the general opinion is otherwise]. Those who exercise the mind rule over 
others, and those who exercise physical strength are ruled over by others. 
Those who are ruled support others, and those who rule are support- 
ed by others.” He then adds: “This is the common principle of the 


world.” (KA FDR FH. FS KBN. FN BF 
BNHBAFENBRAKBRBA KE FHM) 
kk F, chapter JF W Z, I, No. 4. 


(5) Warriors. This English term is applied in this essay to the, 
bu-shi (fk —f) class in the broadest sense of the word, that is, includ- 
ing the lords and vassals of all degrees, from the suzerain down to the 
lowest foot-soldier. 

Samurai is expansive, and though it may be conceived as identical 
with bu-shi, it is even more susceptible than the latter of a narrower 
construction. The term bu-ke (HK FR) is used rather in contrast to ku- 
ge (2 RF), civil nobility, and may perhaps be rendered as military 
nobility. 

(6) Distinction between warriors and peasants. The wearing of two 
swords, one longer than the other, and the bearing of a family name in 
addition to his personal name, were privileges denied to the commoner, 
but granted to the warrior as badges of his noble birth. There were, 
however, other and more significant marks of distinction. The peasant 
owed taxes both regular and irregular in nature; the warrior as such, 
namely, when circumstances had not reduced him to the position of a 
half-peasant, paid, if any, fewer and lower taxes, and, when his position 
was high, owed nothing but feudal aids and charges which never entirely 
lost the appearance of being voluntary contributions. The warrior’s 
proper service was in government and warfare, and was considered noble, 
while that of the peasant was menial, and was rendered in terms of 
rice, money, and labor. That the laws governing the conduct of the two 
classes were largely apart from one another is well-known, the difference 
not being the least conspicuous in the forms of punishment inflicted on 
culprits of the classes. The peasant criminal was, for example, seldom 
allowed to disembowel himself for a capital offence, as was the warrior, 
but his death penalty consisted in decapitation with or without exposure 
of the head. in burning, or in crucifixion, according to the gravity of 
his offence. Cf. Tk, IX, 16; Ksd, 947; KR, Il, No. 23. The education of 
the warrior emphasized the importance of martial arts, of honor, courage 
and endurance, and of learning in Confucian literature; that of the 
peasant inculcated passive obedience. He was not encouraged to study 
Chinese classics, as they contained political discussions and threw light 
on history. Even his practice in fencing was often discountenanced in 
later years of the Tokugawa period. The very views of life, and even 
the esthetic taste, were often radically different in the two classes. 

The division was sharp, but the barrier was not insurmountable. 
Many a peasant, as well as merchant, was, either for his distinguished 
birth or service or for his exceptional virtues, honored with the special 
priviledge to carry one or two swords for life, or to assume a family 
name for all time. To, XIII, 661; Zo, I, 620; KRE, 205—6; Jh, VII, 
50—67. This distinction, however, hardly extended beyond the mere 
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external sign, which symbolized a quasi-warrior, but not a rea! warrior. 
Was it impossible to become the latter? Although it was often decreed 
that the warrior should not adopt a peasant’s son as his heir (e. g. DSR, 
XII, ix, 223), cases of such adoption were not absent. The social mingling 
of the two classes took place in many a fief, notably in Satsuma, Tosa, and 
Yonezawa, where warriors continued or were encouraged to have their 
landed estates, despite the fact that the mutual contact was sometimes 
lamented as detrimental to both classes. E. g., YZS, 533, 571—572, 583 
—584, 748—750, 821. Peasants, however, never entered into the warrior 
class to the extent that the merchants did at Edo. 

(7) Population. The official figures of the population of Japan, ex- 
clusive of the warrior classes, between 1726 and 1847, range between 25 
and 27 millions. SCR, V, 7—8; Nfz, Ill, 15. Of these numbers, a pre- 
ponderant majority consisted of peasants, as may be inferred from the 
following instances. In the fief of Mito, of the population of 229,239, 
in 1797, 221,900 were peasants, and 7,200 merchants. Kw, I, 1, 3-4. 
In Yonezawa, in 1776: 24,061 warriors, 80,488 peasants, 16,099 merchants, 
and 1,354 priests and others; total, 122,102. YZS,228. Here the pro- 
portion of the warrior and merchant classes is unusually large. About 
1830, in a fief in Kyiishi: 88,036 peasants, 18,321 merchants, 738 priests 
and others; total 107,095, exclusive of warriors. Km, VIII, 29. The 
warriors in the whole of Japan could not at any time have much ex- 
ceeded 350,000, or, about 2,000,000 with their families and servants. (Cf. 
SCR, V, 1.) Also see Notes 135—137, below. 

(8) Suzerain. This term is used throughout this study to indicate the 
Shd-gun, which is an abbreviation of Sei-i tai shd-gun (fi Be Fe HF HE, 
Great general for subduing alien races on the frontiers). English writers 
about the time of the fall of the Japanese feudal government were wont 
to employ the word Taicoon (Tai-kun, Jc #, great lord) for the same 
personnage, Tai-kun being one of the several honorific titles by which 
the Shd-gun was popularly designated. A fuller discussion of this and 
other high offices of the Tokugawa government must be reserved for a 
later study of the feudal classes. 

(9) Intendants of the Suzerain. Those were generally called Dai-kwan 
(fK EB, deputy-officials), only a few of the more important incumbents 
being especially termed Gun-dai (fh f{, district-deputies). In early 
years of Japanese feudalism, the dai-kwan was not a regularly consti- 
tuted official, but was exactly what his provisional title indicated, 
namely, a deputy or agent of any official whatsoever, not excepting the 
suzerain’s Regents (Shikken, 3 #£). The Suzerain himself was some- 
times popularly called Kwan-td no Dai-kwan, Deputy in Kwan-t (i. e., 
provinces about Edo), he being considered the deputy-general of the 
Emperor. In the sixteenth century, agents of the provincial 
governor-general (shu-go) and of the local comptroller (ji-t0) were 
often called,’ respectively, shu-go-dai (SF # F\) and ji-to-dai (it, 5A F%). 
The former of these two classes of agents were, in distinction for their 
greater importance than the latter, sometimes designated Great dai-kwan 
(Ke TR BE), Kori dai-kwan (BB TK FE), or Kori bu-gyd BB XH 47), kori 


(gun) here meaning, not the definite territorial unit of that name, but 
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district in a loose sense. The term dai-kwan remained as the general 
name for all local agents, but also assumed a specific meaning as ji- 
té-dai. The Tokugawa rulers, as was customary with them, accepted the 
current terms dai-kwan and gun-dai (abbreviated from kdri dai-kwan), 
but clearly defined their office, so far as the sphere of the Suzerain’s 
direct rule was concerned, as his Intendants appointed from among his 
hereditary vassals to take charge of financial and judicial affairs of most 
of his Domain-lands. Bu-ke myd-moku shd, K mA A Ft, [cyclopedia 
of feudalism], compiled by Hanawa Hoki-ichi, % (% CG —~ (1746—1821), 
and others, (in 441 chapters), ed. Tokyo, 1903—1905, chap. liii—liv, 613— 
630; Deh, Introduction, 75,82,83—84; Ksd, 840,1612; Ish, 105, 106—107, etc. 

The gun-dai were merely the most important dai-kwan. Their num- 
ber was originally four (in Kwanté, Hida, Mino, and Kyisht), but in 
1792 the first was split into five dai-kwan, and later reorganized into 
three gun-dai. The official duties of the gun-dai were identical with 
those of the dai-kwan. Tk, I, 6—9; Reh, XIII, 419. 

These duties were most multifarious. The dai-kwan received from the 
villages and transmitted to the Suzerain’s government report on the 
census and the religion of the inhabitants, saw to the detail of assessing, 
collecting, and forwarding taxes, and supervised public works, the care 
of the forests, the tilling of new land, and the restoration of damaged 
land. His judicial powers were limited: he could on his own respons- 
ibility inflict only the penalty of beating, but should report on all 
graver offences to the central feudal government of Edo. It was morally 
binding on him to oversee the behavior of the peasants, and admonish 
them against extravagance and misdemeanor. He had extraordinary 
duties to perform on special occasions which concerned the person of 
the Suzerain, and in case of a riot or warfare. Jk, Ll, 27—81; IX, 17; 
Smw, 52—58. 

His military powers as well as duties were, however, practically nil, 
for he was primarily a local administrator in control of peasants’ affairs, 
and not a baron. He, as an Intendant, owed no knights’ service, nor 
was the district to which he was appointed his fief. Not even heredi- 
tary was his post in a given district, only five out of the more than 
forty Intendants remaining in the same localities for generations. All 
Intendants received salaries which were paid out of the central treasury 
of Edo, and which were graded according to the relative importance of 
their districts. They were, with half a dozen exceptions, responsible to 
the financial department of the Suzerain’s government, for, indeed, their 
functions, as well as their previous training, were first and foremost 
fiscal: they collected taxes from the people and delivered them to Edo, 
and observed other details of local government largely in order to secure 
the successful transaction of this essential business. Th, I, 6, 9—11, 20, 
II, 3; To, XIII, 890; SZ, XV. 

This is a point of the greatest importance in the whole range of the 
Tokugawa system. It may be seen that Japan’s régime after 1600, when 
her feudal institutions were brought to their highest perfection, was 
really in part un-feudal; that is to say, in so far as the Suzerain’s own 
domains were concerned, their administration was put in the hands of 
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his paid servants removable at will. It will be seen later that in many 
a baron’s fief, also, similar conditions prevailed. 

To return to the Intendants. In assuming the capacity already de- 
scribed, he took an oath that he would faithfuly fulfil his official duties, 
and at the annual meeting in Edo of all his colleagues he listened to 
the reading of special instructions to the dai-kwan. To, XIII, 315—319, 
846—847, 959, 1082, 1099; XV, 780; JG, ILI, No. 1; I, No. 1; Jt, 1, i, 
9—12; TKR, I, iv, 193—248. The following are instructions dated 1680: 
— “The people are the foundation of the country: the Intendant shall 
always study their hardships, and see that they do not suffer from 
hunger and cold. When the country is prosperous, the people are apt 
to be extravagant, and when extravagant, they are apt to neglect their 
calling; see, therefore, that they are not extravagant in food, clothing, 
and dwelling. The people are suspicious of officials distant from them, 
and then the officials suspect the people: see that neither of them enter- 
tain suspicion of the other. The Intendant should always be frugal, 
know details of agriculture, and carefully observe that the taxes are 
justly levied. It is essential that the Intendant should not leave his 
affairs to his subordinates, but undertake all things in person, and then 
all his subordinates will be dutiful. The Intendant and his subordinates 
should under no circumstances employ people of their district for private 
ends, or borrow from them or lend them money or rice. Always note 
the condition of rivers, roads and bridges, and repair them while the 
damage is still small; if there is a quarrel among the people, investi- 
gate it before it becomes serious, and, if it may be adjusted privately 
among the disputants, see that it is settled without partiality or trouble 
to any party. Always observe that all affairs are diligently settled, and 
especially that there are no arrears in the public accounts, so as to be 
ready for the possible transfer of the Intendant to another district or 
giving over of his district to a baron.” Tk, II, 26—27. 

It was customary with the Intendant of a distant post to stay in Edo 
and qnly periodically visit his district. In that case, one or more of 
his subordinates presided at the local office. These and other subordi- 
nate officials (te-tsuke - Mf, te-dai F-4{, sho-yaku ¥ 7%, etc.), many of 
them hereditary, were remarkably few in number, and served long years 
of hard work. They perforce led the most frugal and monotonous life, 
and in fact, whatever their illicit incomes, their regular salaries were 
mere pittance, the lowest clerks receiving nothing. Tk, I, 14—41; II, 3—4, 
11—13, 25. The Intendant received a special small allowance, besides his 
regular salary, for the maintenance of his assistants and local offices. To, 
XIII, 846—847, 1082; XIV, 751; XV, 789; Tk, II, 13—25; Jt, II, i, 25—32; 
Jo, V1, 4—8; Jh, V, 6—11; TKR, I, iv, 249—271. From the financial 
stringency of the Suzerain’s government, it was urgent that his Domain- 
lands should yield the maximum revenue with the minimum expenditures. 

The following is a table of all the Intendants in 1867, with the rela- 
tive importance of their districts in 1838 as shown in their assessed pro- 
ductivity in terms of rice. The gun-dai have G, and, hereditary dai-kwan, 
h, after their family names. 1 koku is nearly eaqual to 5 bushels. From 
Tk, I, 11—13, 20—24; II, 7—9. 
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Family names 





Main office at 


Number of paid 





| Assessed product- 





ivity of the district 





assistants in 1838 
koku 
Kobori, h Kyoto, Yamashiro | 46 96,470 
Sumikura ‘ | 10 246 
Kimura i 7 30,807 
Sumikura - 20 ? 20,531 
Nakamura Gojé, Yamato 18 61,732 
Saitd Osaka, Settsu 24 79,417 
Uchimi . 20 72,607 
Ishihara, h Otsu, Omi 24 101,883 
Tadara, h Shigaraki, Omi 39 55,354 
Iwata, G Kasamatsu, Mino 28 100,154 
Tanaka Nakaidzumi, Tédt6mi 25 63,958 
Nakayama Shidzuoka, Suruga 21 | 80,104 
Ogasawara Kofu, Kai 25 | 84,540 
Ando Ichikawa, Kai 21 79,682 
Masuda Isawa, Kai 26 57,829 
Egawa, h Nirayama, Idzu 38 | 84,117 
Imagawa Edo, Musashi 24 134,923 
Sasai o 23 | 112,447 
Otake ‘ 21) | 
Matsumura “ 19 
Kimura, G [wahana, Kédzuke 26 
Kawadzu, G Fusa, Shimodsa 18 
Oguri, G.; h , ? 681,642 
Fukuda Edo 22 
Hojo " 17 | 
Yamauchi | Maoka, Shimodzuke | 28 
Ogawa _ Edo 13 | n 
Tada . Hanawa, Mutsu 14 57,296 
Kuroda | Kéri, Mutsu 16 86,249 
Mori | Onahama, Mutsu 14 83,783 
Yamada Shibahashi, Dewa 18} | peer + 147,676 
, 54,298 
Matsumoto | Nakano, Shinano ai} | ame 
Niimi, G | Takayama, Hida 2 114,052 
Okusa Idzumozaki, Echigo | 16 71,388 
Shinomoto Midzuwara, Echigo 17} 106,148 
Miyazaki Kumihama, Tango | 15 67,744 
Sakurai | Kurashiki, Bitchi 19 63,703 
Yokoda Tkuno, Tajima 14 74,183 
Nabeta | Omori, Iwami 14 78,695 
Kubota, G Hida, Bungo 28 117,534 
Takagi, h | Nagasaki, Hizen 17 36,677 
41 894 3,281,578 
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(10) The Suzerain’s domain-lands and the barons’ fiefs. During the 
Tokugawa period, the importance of any territory was measured, not by 
its total extent, but sometimes by its area under cultivation, and much 
oftener by the officially determined productive capacity of this area stated 
in terms of koku (4.963 bushels) of rice. The total cultivated area of 
Japan, which had gradually increased, was officially stated at the end 
of the feudal rule, as 3,260,000 chd, or nearly 8,000,000 acres, although 
the actual area seems to have been nearer 12 than 8 million acres. 
Chk, 100—101. The total productive capacity of Japan, as officially 
accepted, increased from 18.5 million koku about 1600 to 25.8 about 1700, 
to 30.4 about 1835, and to 32.0 about 1868. Koku-daka kd, in Dse; SCR, 
V, 23, 38,49; Deh, Introd., 89, 94. When the total was about 26.4 mil- 
lion koku, it was apportioned, or, to be a little more precise, the lands 
which were estimated to produce the various amounts or their equivalents 
were distributed, approximately as follows :— 

1. The Suzerain’s Domain-lands under the Intendants 3.28 million koku 

2. The Suzerain’s Domain-lands in the larger cities and 

other special places, which were under his special 
agents or temporarily entrusted to neighboring 


eee SSP RIP ee SFOS ee eee , 
3. The three Tokugawa branches of Tayasu, Hitotsu- 

aol, at Seam ee eee Eee 
4. The Suzerain’s smaller immediate vassals, all below 

Deore 5 rs eee, Oa? A ea 
S. "Fee Besess tities 2 Oe eee es pS 
ae See eee! EP ee PL re ee Fr 
ee ae eee OE i FR 2 eee aa . 
8. Religious houses and persons . . ne s 


Tk, 11, 7-11. Cf. SCR, V, 51, 55—56. 

Of these, the Suzerain’s Domain-lands (Nos. 1 and 2 in the table) were 
known as ko-ryd (Z$ 44 or ZS #4, public domains or possessions,—the 
word ‘public’ applying, in the usage of the period, to all things pertain- 
ing to the government of the Suzerain, as distinguished from the barons’), 
and the barons’ fiefs (No. 5) were called shi-ryd (#2, 4H, private domains). 
The former were sometimes designated go-ryé ({f) 4H, go being honori- 
fic), and were popularly styled even as ten-ryd (J GA, literally, heavenly 
domains), so exalted was the Suzerain in the eyes of the common people. 

The individual baron’s Fief was popularly designated, if it covered an 
entire province (or kuni, J), by the name of the province, but more 
frequently, even in that case, and of course when the fief was a part of 
a province or extended over several provinces, by the name of the 
central castle-town. Occasionally, the family name of the baron was 
used in denoting the fief. In all these instances, the name was foilowed 
by the word han (}§, original meaning: frontier defense, march); as 
Nihonmatsu han. The same word was used also as an adjective; as, e. g., 
han-shi (3% —¢, warriors of the fief) and han-shu (fi +, lord of the 
fief). To all intents and purposes, han may be translated as ‘fief’. A 
grievous usage has grown up among native and foreign writers in English 
to render the word with the most inappropirate and misleading term, 
11* 
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clan, a practice which every lover of truth should strongly combat. The 
han was a territorial division, which retained its name independently of any 
change in‘ its population, so long as it existed as an undivided fief. If 
such word as ka-chi (3 "P, in the family) was used to designate the 
immediate vassals of the baron of the han, its meaning was figurative, 
denoting that the vassals, who formed a minority of the population of the 
han, and who were never all of one clan, had sworn fealty to the successive 
lords of the baron’s house, which itself was seldom permanent. There 
is not one leading feature of the han justifying the use of the word ‘clan’. 

(11) Barons. These include all the immediate vassals of the Tokugawa 
house owing military service and receiving in fief pieces of land valued. 
above 10,000 koku for each man. There were 194 Barons in 1614, 240 in 1700, 
and 266 in 1865. At the last named date, the largest fief (Kanazawa) was 
officially registered as productive of 1,022,700 koku, and the average of the 
fiefs, about 70,000 koku. The class titles of the Barons in official documents were 
sho-ko (#§ fe princes) and man-goku i-chd (& 1 Y _E, those above 
ten thousand koku). The familiar title dai-myd (F< %, originally, holder 
of a great myd-den, land bearing the name—myd—of the owner, original 
cultivator, or some other person or thing) was only half official as a 
general name for the barons. Sometimes, however, a distinction was made 
in public documents between dai-myd and shd-myd barons (holders of 
greater and lesser fiefs), but the line of demarcation is obscure and was 
probably never officially defined. Ksd, 1637 ff., 2244. 

(12) Baron’s Bailiffs and land-holding vassals. Despite the great 
diversity of detail in the village administration of the various Fiefs, the 
general outlines were drawn after the model of the Suzerain’s Domain- 
lands. In the ordinary Fief, there were districts given in fief to vassals. 
besides those reserved for the Baron. These were often called, respect- 
ively, kyti-nin mae (¥% J Fif) and o-kura-iri (4) i A). (Ish, 108; 
SDS, 1, 16.) 

The management of the vassals’ fiefs rested sometimes with the vassals 
themselves, (as was the case with the hd-kd-nin mae, ¥ ZS J. Fiff, at 
Sendai; ibid., 18), but oftener with village-heads with or without special 
agents placed above them. The ancient term ji-td (i JH) was applied 
very loosely to indicate either the holding vassals or their agents. The 
vassals, so far as their rural affairs were concerned, or, at least, their 
agents and village-heads, were usually under the supervision of the 
Baron’s Bailiffs, who in these instances had general control over all local 
affairs. SDS, I, 9, 10; Il, 86, 104; DSR, XII, xi, 361, 363; vi, 586; Gi, 
I, 3; BK, I, 4—5. 

These Bailiffs’ business, however, concerned primarily the districts 
reserved for the Baron himself. They were nearly always of the warrior 
class, but, like the Suzerain’s Intendants, did not hold their respective 
districts in fief, for they were paid servants usually removable at will. 
YZS, 107—108; NTK, 404. In many Fiefs, there were some Bailiffs who 
held their spheres, or at least regarded them, as in fief (cf., e. g., YZS, 
565), but the tendency was toward making these cases exceptional. 

The Baron’s Bailiffs were generally of two grades, the names of which 
varied considerably in the different Fiefs. Perhaps the commonest grades 
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were kori bu-gyo, Bh AS F7, (other names being gun-dai, $f fk, gun-to, 
BB BA. gun-zhi, BR BJ) and dai-kwan, 4 'E, (also gun-dai, kori moku- 
dai, #5 BH F§), the first higher than the second. Some of the larger 
Fiefs, however, had three or more grades, while the smaller had only one. 
Kw, Il, 3; Zo, I, 1030; Gi, Il, 24—25; Mkr, throughout. 

Instructions to the Bailiffs were necessarily of the same nature as 
those given to the Suzerain’s Intendants. 

In the same manner that the Suzerain’s government occasionally de- 
spatched special inspectors to observe conditions of rural administration 
(To, X, 610, 622, 661—662; XI, 495, 509, 596599, 826; XII, 47—48, 64; 
XIII, 60, 67—68, 174, 237238, 439, 444, 481483; XIV, 410—414; XV, 
11—14; ZO, I, 43; IIT, 1374; IV, 103), so also many a Baron sent about 
officials with similar missions (e. g., YZS, 98, 104—-107,'285—286, 525—526). 
The practical value of these inspectors, as likewise of the general in- 
structions to the Bailiffs, was often problematical. Mi, I, vi, No. 41. 
See Note 111, below. 

(13) Village. The villages, or mura (ff), were the smallest territoria 
units, and as such had a long and important evolution in Japanese 
history. Under the Tokugawa, they differed greatly in size and impor- 
tance. The average mura was a historic entity composed almost ex- 
clusively of peasant families. The number and fiscal values of these 
families seldom underwent abrupt changes, and, as we shall see later, 
the productive capacity of each village was officially estimated and 
registered at an early date of this period, and was not revised except 
under an urgent necessity. Its agricultural character, its historic origin, 
and its comparative unity as a fiscal corporation, are the three dominant 
characteristics of the normal mura of the Tokugawa epoch. 

The total number of mura in Japan was, in 1834, 63,493. Arai Aki- 
michi, Ni-hon koku-gun en-kaku gd, 1860 (SCR, III, 9). 

It is interesting to note that, all through the Tokugawa period, the 
extent of many mura in sparsely inhabited parts or on provincial borders 
remained more or less indefinite. Dch, introd., 93. These villages were 
in the historic process of finding themselves, which others had already 
gone through. They also emphasize the truth that a mura was often an 
aggregate of peasant families, or, more exactly, of peasant holdings and 
their fiscal values, rather than a mere area of territory. When the popu- 
lation grew dense in proportion to the land of the village, the latter's 
limits would be determined. There also appears to have existed some 
resisting power of the mura against arbitrary division or combination, 
so strong was its historic character. Where mura were altered, their 
old names persisted as the names of hamlets or homesteads (aza-na +r 
%, sage-na “— 2%), for historic names were too dear to be forgotten, 
(Cf. Tink, 206.) When extensive areas were tilled and inhabited, they 
formed either distinct and seldom totally assimilated parts of the mother 
villages, or independant villages. Deh, Introd., 92. 

Many villages preferred to mura other unit-titles which they had 
borne, or titles expressive of their geographical positions or genetic re- 
lations. Ri(#), go ($f), sho (HE), and makiri (fi] 4J—in Rya-Kyi), are 
illustrations of the former, and tsu or minato (4, YB. harbor), hama 
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(¥@, beach), shima (WE, island), san ({l{-—Buddhistic), uke (S@—from the 
Chinese unit shéu 22), de ({H, offshoot), and sabaki (Hi), rule) and 
kaito Gi W, A OR, Ip FF AB, separated), of the latter. Ibid., 90—93; 
Gei-han tst-shi, II, 479, 484, Ke. 

It would be extremely interesting to study, from old maps and from 
all the actual examples, the various types of settlement and of the arrange- 
ment of houses in the historic villages of Japan, to note the geographical 
distribution of these types, and to infer from these data the probable 
historic and economic reasons of the variation. It is, of course, to be 
expected that, even aside from the changes that have taken place since 
the end of the feudal régime, some villages are too old and too much 
altered from their original forms to be reduced to types or to lead one 
to safe conclusions as to their evolution. However, it is easy to see 
that there must be a great number of other villages in which may be 
traced with more or less clearness their original types or their subsequent 
alterations. Scarcely any extended study has yet been made in this 
fruitful field of research. One geoprapher has barely enumerated eight 
different types in existence, as follows:—1. a single row of houses on 
one or either side of a road or a river or on the sea-shore; 2. parallel 
rows of houses in similar positions; sometimes on ascending or descend- 
ing terraces; 3. two such single or parallel rows intersecting each other 
at an angle; 4. a more or less circular or arcuated distribution of houses 
around a fortress, a temple, a great estate, or a small harbor; 5. a linear 
distribution with its one end closed against further extension, for in- 
stance, by an important temple, which is usually situated before a thickly 
wooded spot; 6. villages in which single houses are scattered with no 
system of arrangement; 7. those in which houses are found in small 
groups on advantageous spots; and 8. those in which houses are arranged 
and roads built in accordance with some preconceived regular geometrical 
glans. (Makiguchi Tsunesaburd, Zhin-sei chi-ri gaku, 3rd ed., 1903, 
pp. 904—907.) 

Also see Notes 15 and 22, below. The striking case of the [ya-yama 
villages of Iyo deserves a special mention. 

(14) The Iya-yama villages in the province of Iyo (fF F& Wh # ih). 
About 180 square miles in extent, and situated on the sinuous course of 
the river Matsuo, the Iya-yama villages were completely protected from 
the outside world by high mountains and deep ravines. The latter were 
crossed over only by means of ropes made of twisted vines, for it was 
impossible to span the wide gorges with bridges. In the fourteenth 
century, this place was found to be occupied by a few hardy warriors 
with their retainers, who resisted encroachments, and stood against a 
powerful baron when all the rest of Shikoku had succumbed to him. 
{In 1585, [yo was given in fief to Hachisuka, but it was not till 1590 
that he extended his authority to this part of the province. The chiefs 
either fled or were killed rather than surrender, and the region was well- 
nigh deserted. Afterwards old inhabitants were slowly induced to return, 
and surviving chiefs were permitted to re-instate themselves in their 
former positions. In 1612, the productive capacity of the land under 
cultivation was estimated as about 1200 koku. The chiefs, at that time 
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less than twenty, were granted hereditary rights as village-heads, as well as 
whatever land they might open beyond the cultivated area then registered. 

Throughout the Tokugawa period, these privileges of the chiefs re- 
mained undisturbed. They owed a nominal military service in case of 
an emergency, which seldom occurred. The population gradually in- 
creased, as also the area tilled after 1612, which all belonged to the 
hereditary chiefs. At the fall of the feudal government in 1868, Iya-yama 
was found to contain nearly ten thousand souls, living in 36 villages 
styled as myo, (the reader will remember the word myd-den mentioned 
in Note 11, above), under the control of 21 chiefs (myd-shu, 7% £, heads 
of the my0) belonging to seven old warrior-families. Peasants who culti- 
vated the land that was examined and registered in 1612 were free, but 
those who lived on other land, which was in the chiefs’ possession, were 
the latter’s tenants, and stood in a servile tenure. DSR, XII, v, 321; 
x, 494496; Mikr, 198, 216—217; Deh, 1230—1231. , 

These facts about Iya-yama are extraordinary and instructive, at least in 
the following respects: 1. they retained the old name myé for the village,— 
a point of interest at this stage of our discussion,—and myd-shu for the 
village-head; 2. the chiefs were warriors, and owed a knight’s service; 
3. they held their post by heredity; and 4. they held their tenants as 
serfs. For these reasons, we shall often recur to these isolated villages 
in the course of this essay. 

It would be interesting to visit this region to-day and study its present 
conditions. A citizen of Iyo who has recently traveled across Iya-yama 
observes that it was still largely inaccessible, that the families of-the 
chiefs were still greatly respected by the peasants, and that many of the 
latter were still notably intractable and defiant. 

(15) Classes of peasants. The ordinary peasants, technically called 
hyaku-shd (A #E), constituted the bulk of the peasant population. Their 
status may be explained in connection with their landed holdings. The 
latter had each an officially fixed and registered productive value, and 
by this value the importance of the holding peasant was measured. 
(E. g., YZS, 506.) From the fiscal point of view, the holding was as 
important as the holder. A piece of land might be divided or trans- 
ferred within certain limits, but its name (aza, *%) would probably 
remain the same (cf. Mhr, 332), and the new holder or holders would 
be responsible for the same amount of dues as had always been levied 
on the piece. Individual holdings were thus regarded as a sort of per- 
manent entities, and in fact often proved more enduring than the peasant 
families who held them, for the latter might and did change. 

Where these families remained unchanged, their heirs frequently 
transmitted through generations the same personal names, the peasant 
being forbidden to bear a family name; if the same families held the 
same pieces of land during successive generations, the names of the 
families and of the holdings became intimately associated with one an- 
other. Thus, a piece of land called Mikubo might for a century be held 
by Zenkichi succeeding from father to son. The latter would very re- 
luctantly part with the former. 

Such conditions were, however, far from being universal. Division 
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and transfer of land frequently took place, as we shall see later, both in 
accordance with and in violation of law. Peasant families came and 
went, and rose and fell, and the dull land also changed names or even 
aspects through natural calamities or human fortune. (cf. GGJ, III, 1, 
15, 16.) Often families altered more rapidly than land. 

In a village where there were families much older than others, the 
former, especially if they were proportionately rich, were often called 
sen byaku-shod (FE fi #E, advance peasants), and enjoyed a degree of pre- 
stige. If they were original settlers of the village, they would be distin- 
guished as kusa-wake (KA 4}, grass-dividers). In some places, older 
families were hon byaku-shd (AX fi #f, main peasants), and later ones 
waki byaku-shd (Wy Fa WE, side peasants). DSR, XII, v, 535—536; GGT, 
II, 17; III, 20. Often the land-holding peasants in a village were collect- 
ively called sd hyak-ushd 42 Fy #f, all peasants). 

Few villages were regularly laid off like the townships in the newer 
American States. Japanese peasants were by nature gregarious and 
mutually dependent. Groups of houses would first spring up freely over 
widely separated spots, and as each spot became filled, virgin soil between 
the first spots would be settled upon and tilled, until an increased popu- 
lation should have turned with plough and spade all the available sur- 
face of the village. Peasants holding many pieces of land would find 
them scattered over too wide an extent for him alone to manage them. 
Also, as the village was well filled with small peasants, probably some 
of them would, impoverished by their mismanagement and by excessive 
taxes, mortgage and lose their patches of land, or perhaps abscond. 
Thereby the greater peasants would have their holdings added to, some- 
times to their delight, but oftener against their will, when the taxes 
were heavy and the margin of profit small. From these and many other 
circumstances, all large peasants employed hired men as farm hands. 
This practice was common from the beginning of the Tokugawa period 
(ef., e. g., DSR, XII, iv, 196). About 1720, a well-informed writer affirm- 
ed that few landholders of 20 to 100 koku of recorded productivity could 
cultivate with their own hands more than a tenth of their holdings. 
(Mi, II, No. 15.) 

The hired men were not all of a uniform status. Some were younger 
sons of other peasants, but these became fewer, for economic reasons 
that we shall examine later. Some others were hereditary servants (fu- 
dai, i” B); these also decreased in number toward the end of the 
period, though they increased temperorarily in hard years (To, XII, 621) 
and never disappeared throughout this period. There were many men 
all over Japan who had few or no holdings of their own, and would be 
willing to be hired for short periods as farm hands. These usually had 
no voice in the councils of the viliages where they had their temporary 
domicile. If they became settled, or, perhaps, if they continued to live 
in their own villages, and worked as tenants, they were called na-ko 
( % F. sons of the myd-den; cf. Notes 11 and 14, above), midzu-nomi (ik #, 
water-drinkers), mae-chi (Hi HM, front-land), and the like. In the Kana- 
zawa fief, a kashira-buri (9 He?) owned his own dwelling-house; he had 
greater freedom of movement than the ordinary peasants. In Buzen, 
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some tenants lived rent-free in houses built by the landlord. In most 
places, the tenants were incorporated into five-man groups, which will be 
described below, but seldom had any voice in village administration. 
(GGT, Il, 17; Ggs, 136; Jh, VII, 67—68; Tk, VII, 17—20; Mhkr, 282, 
235, 251, 305, 532; YZS, XI, 628; Smw, 82—84.) See Note 37, below. 

It would be difficult to determine the average proportion of the 
various classes of peasants. In a village in Murayama Gori, Dewa, there 
were, in 1772, out of the total number of 96 houses, 41 hyaku-shd, 23 na- 
go, 28 midzu-nomi, and 1 Buddhist priest. Tk, VII, 16. It was one of 
the most important characteristics of the Japanese peasants of this 
period that a large majority of them were small landholders. This paper 
aims to show some of the reasons for this remarkable condition. Cf. 
Notes 36, 37, 45, 64, 126, 141—143, below. 

None of these peasant classes were serfs. The nearest to the latter 
were the hereditary servants of large peasants, but these were a de- 
creasing minority of servants, and their relation to the masters was 
more personal than real, for they were attached to the latter’s families 
rather than to the soil. The others were either temporarily employed 
laborers or tenant-farmers. The former married, and frequently establish- 
ed themselves as petty peasants, with the assistance of their benevolent 
masters, with whom they thus “divided kitchen”, as the act was locally 
called (Mkr, 372—373). In fact, no law impeded the servants or tenants 
from acquiring land holdings and setting themselves up as full hyaku- 
shod. The kashira-buri had, as has been seen, even a larger freedom of 
movement than proprietors. This important point will be more fully 
discussed later. 

A singular exception is seen in the case of the ge-nin of Iya-yama, 
(see Note 14, above), who were peasants living on lands belonging to 
the hereditary chiefs, or myd-shu. Peasants cultivating land registered 
in 1612 were, on the other hand, called na-go, and were ordinary hyaku- 
shd, owing thirty men’s annual convée per family. The ge-nin’s corre- 
sponding convée was five men. It is briefly stated that the latter were 
much like serfs, held down to the soil of the myd. Mbkr, 216—217. If 
so, it must have been owing to the fact that the hereditary chiefs were 
warriors personally overseeing the tilling of their landed estates. The 
ge-nin, therefore, must have stood in a much different position in rela- 
tion to their lords from that of the tenants or servants in peasant fa- 
milies in other villages. 

(16) Village-officials. Village-officials in the Suzerain’s Domain-lands, 
and also in most of the Baron’s Fiefs, consisted of three classes of person- 
ages of divers titles, whom we may call, respectively, Village-heads, 
Chiefs, and Elders. Tk, II, 33—34; ete. 

The Village-head was variously designated as na-nushi, shd-ya, kimo- 
iri, and ken-dan, the first two titles being most common throughout 
Japan, while the last two were practically limited to the northern pro- 
vinces of Mutsu and Dewa. The various titles were used with little 
system, the same village, or even the same document, sometimes using 
two or three titles to denote the village-head. (Tnk; GGJ, I, 15, 16, III, 
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can be said that villages east of the Hakone Pass used the tit'e na-nushi, 
and those west, the title shd-ya. 

Kimo-iri (fF BA, roasting the liver, or }H- A, putting in the liver), 
is a title appearing from the end of the sixteenth century, and merely 
meaning utmost diligence [in the care of village affairs], as witness 
the familiar Chinese expression ‘to break one’s liver and bile’ (HE }}F JB), 
and such English phrases as ‘putting one’s heart into his work’ and 
‘racking one’s brains’. (Cf. Nz, 1,15; DSR, XII, v, 316. Sm, 101 note, 
is improbable). The term was not limited to the village-headship, but 
was applied to many other kinds of chiefs.- As for ken-dan 4% Hf, 
examining and deciding), its use seems to have dated earlier than kimo- 
iri. During the later years of the Tokugawa period, it was usually con- 
fined to town officials in the north, especially in the Sendai and Yone- 
zawa fiefs. (Nz, I, 15—16; Mkr; YZS; SDS.) 

The title Na-nushi (74 =) was derived from myd-shu, written in the 
same characters, and meaning: head of the myd (FH, name),—my0 being 
an abbreviation of myd-den (74 Fl, name-land), land bearing the name 
of the owner or original cultivator. The myd-shu of the Kamakura and 
Muromach periods (from the late twelfth to the late sixteenth century) 
was, however, radically different from the na-nushi of the Tokugawa 
epoch, for the former was a little seigneur or at least a man of the 
warrior class, while the latter was essentially non-feudal, though some- 
times vested with the right to wear swords and bear family-names. 
(Deh, Introd., 74, 84; Nz, 1, 14; DSH, VII, 23; Ksd, 2243.) The tran- 
sition of the title from the one to the other is not yet clearly traced, 
and falls beyond the scope of this paper. 

Shid-ya (EE BB) was originally cognate with na-nushi. Literally, it 
meant a house (house-master) in the shd-en, large private estate which 
paved the way toward feudalism in Japan, and which in many instances 
remained for a long time as a territorial unit. (Cf. Smw, 100—101, note.) 
The owner of a distant shé would leave its management in the hands of 
his agents, who, being private men, were called by different ill-defined 
titles. Of these, shd-ya was one. In its exact form, it is not found in 
documents as early as is myd-shu, and it is difficult to say whether all 
the shd-ya were also originally warriors, as they generally were not 
under the Tokugawa. (Nz, I, 15; DSR, XII, i, 798 ff.) 

It is interesting to note that, in the early years of the Tokugawa 
régime, there lingered exceptional cases of warrior village-heads at places 
where warriors did not live in castle-towns, but were settled in villages as 
petty seigneurs. These being influential among peasants, some of them 
became village-heads. There occurred, in 1603, a serious insurrection of 
one of these shd-ya in Tosa, where, at the coming of the baron Yama- 
nouchi, some two thousand vassals of the old lord Chésokabe had settled 
as farmer-warriors in different parts of the province. (DSR, XII, i, 
734—749.) Many of their descendants retained their réle of go-shi (ff 
-{. country warriors) throughout the Tokugawa period. There were 
g0-shi in a few other fiefs, and many of them must have served as 
village-heads. A conspicuous example is that of Iya-yama, where, as 
will be remembered, several old seigneurs remained as hereditary village- 
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heads for more than two hundred and fifty years. They even reverted 
to the old title myd-shu in 1616, after having for a brief period been 
called na-moto (%4 AS). See Note 14, above. 

As for the appointment of the village-head, it has been said that 
generally in western Japan, the headship was handed down from father 
to son in old, but not always the wealthiest, families; that in eastern 
provinces either a general election or an informal selection for life or 
rotation for an annual term prevailed; and that, as a consequence, the 
office possessed more dignity and worked with greater ease in the west 
than in the east. (Jh, VII, 28—31.) If this was true in a very general 
way, there were numerous exceptions to this contrast. Even in Fiefs 
and Domain-lands near Edo, an official appointment of the head without 
popular election or choice was not infrequent. (E. g. Nz, 1, 15; Mi, I, 
iv, 32.) Even in cases of election, the authorities sometimes exercised 
a veto power or ordered reconsideration. (Jh, VII, 31.) It would seem, 
on the whole, that election or rotation was much less common than 
appointment, and tended to lapse into the latter. (Sm, 103—107.) 

The duties of the village-head were, like those of the Intendant or 
Bailiff, varied and extensive. He acted as the medium between higher 
authorities and the village, both the former’s orders and the latter’s 
reports always passing through his hands. Deeds of sale and mortgage, 
as well as petitions and appeals from villagers, required his seal affixed 
to the documents. He assisted in the examination of the productive 
power of cultivated land. He divided among the people taxes due from 
the village, and collected and delivered them. He was responsible for 
the accuracy of the accounts of the village finances, and also for the 
correctness of all the regular records and reports. Public works and 
repairs, distribution of official loans and alms, examination of the census 
and the religion of the village, and the like, also devolved on him. Not 
the least important and delicate point of his duties was to guide the 
morals of the peasants, and prevent their extravagance and misconduct, 
by persuasion and personal example. Everywhere the importance of 
his moral qualities was strongly emphasized. (GGI; YZS, 506; Sm, 
102—103.) 

The village-head had, of course, no military or judicial power. He 
exercised police functions with the aid of villagers, and, in disputes 
among people, he offered his good offices to advise private reconciliation 
of the parties, in accordance with the policy of the feudal authorities 
to discourage judicial contest as far as was compatible with justice. 
(GGI, Il, 7, 12, 36—37; II, 1.) 

In return for these varied services, the village-head received a re- 
muneration, which, in Domain-lands, seldom exceeded a half of one per 
cent. of the recorded annual] productivity of the village. He was, also, 
remitted a part or the whole of the village dues, and in some instances 
given free labor on his farm of two or three days of all the peasants. 
He also received presents from villagers, and those must have been con- 
siderable when the head was virtuous and beloved by the people. (Jk, 
II, 46; Jh, VII, 32—33; Tk, VII, 15; Hrs, 1296; Smw, 107.) Between 
his heavy duties and small emolument. many village-heads in Domain- 
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lands became impoverished (Mi, I, iv, 32). In the Barons’ Fiefs, great. 
diversity of practice seems to have prevailed respecting the question of 
remuneration. In some places, the reward was much more liberal than 
in the Domain-lands, (e. g., SDS, II, 43, 46; DSR, XII, vii, 1158). The 
degree of the heads’ usefulness and moral influence widely differed in 
different Fiefs, according to the general condition prevailing in their rural 
administration. 

One head for each village was a rule usually followed, but sometimes 
two small villages were under one head, and one large village had two 
heads. In every village, the head was assisted by some half a dozen 
Chiefs ordinarily called Kumi-gashira (#{| $A, group-heads), but also 
known as toshi-yori (46 Ay, elders), osa byaku-shd (fe Fi ¥E, leading 
peasants), otona byaku-shd (7 A WE, WE, older peasants; in a docu- 
ment of Ugo dated 1607 occurs the title otonashiki mono-domo, ‘obedient 
fellows’), osa-bito (fe A, leading men), and the like. In Yonezawa, the title 
Kan-dai (R 4%) was used after 1801. Suwéd had kuro-gashira (HE Al). 
The first name, kumi-gashira, suggests that, in some cases, the office 
originated with the heads of five-man groups, which are considered in 
Note 53, below. (Tk, Il, 383—34; Jh, VII, 33; DSR, XII, v, 530—537; 
Mkr; Hrs, 1296; Wig, i, 47.) This title was, however, evidently not uni- 
versal. The other titles would seem to indicate that the Chiefs had 
merely been leading peasants of the village. Osa byaku-sho, for example, 
was the title applied in some parts till a late period to peasants who 
held no official position, but whose forefathers were large landholders, 
(Cf., e. g., DSR, XII, v, 316, 530; with Nz, I, 16; Jh, VII, 34.) 

The Chiefs were usually chosen by the village from among the chief 
families, for a term of one or more years, and the choice was reported 
to the authorities. (Tk, II, 33—-34.) This, however, did not prevent the 
office from becoming confined to a limited number of persons in a given 
village. (YZS, 553; NTK, IV, 419—420.) The duties of the Chiefs were 
much the same as those of the head, whom they assisted. They some- 
times received a slight remuneration, and, in addition to it, or instead of 
it, a remittance of village dues. (Jh, VII, 32; Tk, VII, 15.) 

Besides the Head and the Chiefs, the average -village had one or more 
Elders, whose function was to keep an eye on the conduct of the vill- 
age-officials, to give counsel and admonition, and generally guard and 
promote the best interest ef the village. They were chosen from among 
the most highly respected of the peasants, and usually served with little 
or no remuneration. They often enjoyed greater moral influence than 
the Head, but in public documents his signature and seal followed those 
of the Head and the Chiefs. (Jh, VII, 33; NT7'K, IV, 419; ete.) Their 
title was hyaku-shd dai (fi #E F£, representatives of peasants), 93d- 
dai (42% f{, representatives), 86 byaku-shé 42 A ¥E, representative peas- 
ants), or mura-bito gashira (#$ J\ JA, heads of villagers). Where the 
Chiefs were called kumi-gashira, the Elders might be known as osa 
byaku-sho, a title which was applied to the Chiefs in other places. (T'nk; 
SDS; Mi.) This confusing identity of titles for the two different posts 
would seem to point to their common origin and later differentiation. 

(17) District-heads and groups of villages. In larger Fiefs and Domain- 
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lands, as, for example, Yonezawa, Sendai, Kanazawa, Okayama, Hiro- 
shima, Yamaguchi, Kurume, Kumamoto, and others, neighboring villages 
were grouped together for administrative purposes. The commonest 
name for the groups was the plain Kumi-ai mura (#1 @& #¥, associated 
villages), but the old names go (Hh), ho ((&), ryo (48), and others per- 
sisted in some places, as also the peculiar tori (3M), suji (ff), te-naga 
(= 3¢), and the like. (Deh, Introd., 93; YZS; Mhkr.) 

The to-mura (-+ #4, ten villages) groups were probably found only in 
the Kanazawa fief comprising for the most part the provinses of Kaga, 
Noto, and Etchi. These groups are said to have dated as early as 1604, 
and were originally composed of ten or twelve villages situated near to- 
gether, but they grew larger and fewer, as time went on. At the end 
of the feudal régime, many a to-mura was found to comprise 30 or 
40 mura. (Mkr, 475.) According to the normal scheme, howeyer, which 
probably continued to be in practice in several districts of this fief, vill- 
ages were to be organized as follows: five neighboring villages were 
under the supervision of an 6 kimo-iri (great village-head), who was one 
of the kimo-iri, or heads, of the villages, and took the post of the general 
head annually by rotation; two such groups of villages, that is, ten vill- 
ages, formed a larger division, and its head, called to-mura kimo-iri (ten- 
village head), was one of the two 6 kimo-iri of the five-village groups, 
and served for life, but not by heredity; and five of the five-village 
divisions were likewise banded together under the control of an 6 to- 
mura (great ten-village [head]) selected.from among the five 6 kimo-iri. 
(Sho, 142.) “To-mura” seemed later to have become the popular general 
name for this elaborate organization. 

The heads of the to-mura were called to-mura kimo-iri, or simply, to-mura ; 
sometimes, osa byaku-shd. The great majority of them were of the peasant 
class, though, like some village-heads, many of them were favored with 
the privilege of wearing swords and bearing family-names. A few were 
real warriors. None of them, however, seem to have held their districts 
in fief. They were directly responsible to the Baron’s government, 
and not to his Bailiffs and land-holding vassals. (DSR, XII, ii, 854 
—859; Mkr.) The importance of such an institution in extending the 
Baron’s authority throughout the Fief and in securing uniformity of 
rural government may well be inferred. The to-mura arrangement is 
said to have excited the Suzerain Yushimune’s admiration for its effi- 
ciency. (To, XLV, 300—301.) 

More common for district-heads than to-mura were the titles 0 sho- 
ya (KEE B, great shi-ya), 6 kimo-iri (K HF A), 86 shd-ya G2 Fe _ 
shd-ya—general), wari-moto (#i\ JC; #il AX, dispenser), 6 yoko-me (Fk fa 
great superviser), 5 sd-dai (Fx 4% f{, great representative), ken-dan de 
Wf, examiner and judge), 6 doshi-yori and chit doshi-yori (F< and ep 
4¢. ZF, great and middle elders), and the like. (See Mkr; YZS; Gsr.) 

They were generally great peasants, and, as heads of extensive regions, 
some of them wielded as large an influence as petty barons and bailiffs. 
Their service, which was similar to that of the village-head but magni- 
fied, was remunerated with a special slight levy imposed upon the 
districts. For the maintenance of the to-mura, for example, all the male 
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peasants between 15 and 60 years of age gave about 2/; peck of rice 
(Mkr, 259). This circumstance and the great power of the district-head 
had led to so many corrupt practices, that, in 1713, the Suzerain’s govern- 
ment decreed that this office should henceforth be discontinued but in 
exceptional regions throughout the Domain-lands. (To, XIII, 318, 320, 
Note 59, [XX VII, 6], beldw.) This law did not affect the Fiefs. 

(18) Delegation and responsibility in China. See the author’s Early 
institutional life of Japan, chap. 3. . 

(19) Inviolability of the official. Each official represented in his proper 
sphere the power delegated to him in successive steps from the very 
highest authorities. He was a dignitary of the Suzerain or the Baron 
(Wf or BH AOD HH A), the honoric go ({f) commanding respect 
from all persons below him (#§ tk, #%, PF FP). He, on his part, for 
the same reason, showed extreme deference in addressing himself to his 
superiors. The latter were approached with reverence (7F 224), and were 
listened to with abject fear (#& 2 f&). It was a capital offence to use 
privately the Suzerain’s family emblem or to pretend that a private 
undertaking was official (4f) FA). (KR, I, No. 33; GGI, II, 19, 20.) 

(20) Sacredness of the laws. We cannot tarry to go into the fruitful 
discussion as to the source and meaning of ‘law’ during the Tokugawa 
period. It may be stated, in short, that, whatever the origin of the 
ideas contained in the law, the latter became such only as it emanated 
from the higher authorities. Each law took the form of an official 
command, and was regarded as embodying the will of the ruler. It 
might gradually and naturally fall into disuse or be modified by custom, 
or even might at once be found to be unworkable, but it should not be 
wilfully altered or abrogated by the people without official sanction. 
The law was sacred, for it was the voice of the powers that ruled. Even 
a sign-board bearing an official proclamation was treated with reverence: 
it was surrounded with a fence, was guarded from fire, and was re-made 
when it wore out by exposure. (GGJ, I, 12; II, 25.) 

It is interesting to note that frequently the authorities sought to add 
to the majesty of a law by stating that its infraction would incur punish- 
ment from heaven (JK 34). 

(21) Punishment of feudal nobles. This subject should be discussed in 
a seperate paper on the feudal classes of this period. 

(22) Joint responsibility of corporate bodies. Of the various kinds of 
corporate bodies mentioned, the cities and gilds form the subject for an 
independant discussion. As for the village communities, their joint re- 
sponsibility will be more fully treated when we discuss the five-man group. 
In short, the whole or a part of the village, or its officials, were held re- 
sponsible for the reciept and transfer of the official circulars, for the pay- 
ment and delivery of the taxes, for the good behavier of all the members, 
for the arrest and surrender of robbers and incendiaries, for the main- 
tenance of taxable estates, despite the running away of their present 
holders, and for a hundred other affairs. (E. g., see GGJ, I, 6, 7, 14, 
34; IV, 3, 8, 11, 12, 13, 15; Gags, 5, 7—8, 134—135; KR, II, No. 44.) 
Cf., also, Note 144b, below. 

(23) Framing laws with discretion. An examination of a large body 
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of Tokugawa laws will strike one by the persistent recurrence, after 
important provisions, of the clause that cases requiring arrangements 
contrary thereto should be reported to the central government. 

What might be termed discretionary laws, also, were abundant. Some- 
times special laws supplied or modified general orders previously issued 
in the form of public moral exhortations or as informal measures, or 
vice versa; for example: an increase of population was generally en- 
couraged, but an excessive increase in an old village was checked by 
prohibiting indefinite divisions of land-holdings; the peasants were 
continually taught to settle disputes by private adjustment, and yet the 
evil of supressing litigation was provided against by law. (To, XIII, 
315—316.) Cf. Notes 36, 45, 49, below. 

(24) Operating laws with discretion. Judgments passed by the courts 
afforded numerous examples of the use of equity. This and the speed 
of rendering justice struck Kaempfer, who thought them exceptional 
(Engelbert Kaempfer, History of Japan, Engl. transl., new edition, 
Glasgow, 1906, III, 319—320), but who, it is to be feared, was acquainted 
only with favourable instances. (Kaempfer was in Japan in 1690—1692.) 
Good rulers emphasized the importance of equity and discretion. Ieyasu 
remarked: “Rules of conduct are generally fixed according to men’s rank, 
but beware that time and place alter the modes (te F. yo-su). (Iwa- 
buchi ya-wa, in DSR, XII, v, 115—116.) Iemitsu criticized his chief 
justices, as they, prompted by a desire for an exhaustive inquiry, put 
to the witnesses questions beyond their intelligence, which bewildered 
them without enlightening the issues. He also taught the distinction 
between what he termed the commissioner’s decision (& 4F ~— KK Fi) 
and the suzerain’s decision (KK TF PD #& Fi). In a dispute over a 
boundary, for example, the former would determine the truth, but the 
latter would add that a part of the land of the winning side be ceded 
to the other, if the correct division was certain to deprive many men of 
the losing party of their very means of sustenance. He did not praise 
a man who made a useful compilation of court decisions, for, thought 
he, no two cases would be exactly alike, and precedents were not always 
safe guides. (To, X, 1090—1092.) Tsunayoshi ordered that decisions 
should not be based on the consideration of immediate justice alone, but 
also on their probable effects on popular morals and customs. (Ibid., 
XIT, 107.) Uesugi Harunori was a living example of discretionary 
justice, and so were Hosokawa Shigekata and other barons noted for 
political wisdom. (E. g., YZS, 81—88, 262, 807; Gi, I, 2; etc.) Equity 
and judical acumen combined in the highest state of efficiency in the 
person of O-oka Tadasuke (1676—1752). (To, XIV, 263—264.) Cf. Wig, 
i, 71—73; Prof. Mikami Sanzhi’s articles in Hrs, 1088—1115. 

(25) Bending laws for equity. Kuroda Yoshitaka (& FA # %&, 
1546—1604), like many other Barons, had made gambling in his fief a 
capital offence. His vassal Katsura won a large stake one evening, and 
on his way home, with all the booty on his shoulders, unexpectedly 
met his lord, and, in bewilderment, improvidently exclaimed: “I have 
not been out gambling.” His comrades gave him up as lost. The next 
morning he was summoned to Yoshitaka’s presence. The ‘latter asked 
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him how much he won the preceding evening, to which Katsura replied 
in exaggerated terms. “Bravo!” said the lord, “but it was a risky 
business to evade my law. Your foolish exclamation shows your fear 
of the law. If you fear it to that extent, rather observe all laws. Beware, 
too, that after too good a fortune usually comes ill luck. If I hear you 
have squandered your money, I shall punish you. Do not gamble. Do 
not buy luxuries, and be careful not to become bankrupt.” During his 
rule, few of his vassals were punished capitally or banished. Kuroda 
ko-ky® mono-gatari in DSR, XII, ii, 72ff. 

The evading of a barrier was punishable with death, but a peasant 
committing this offence on his way to Edo to lay before the central 
authorities an appeal over the head of an unjust local official, from 
whom he could of course secure no passport, was not punished therefor. 
He was allowed to testify that, as he came to a town just this side of 
the barrier, he lost his way and strayed into a forest, where he met a 
man who gave him a wrong direction; this brought him to a town just 
beyond the barrier. Slight falsehoods regarding the ages of the culprits 
who have just outgrown their minority, or time, distance, the length of 
weapons, and other circumstances, were frequently imposed upon the 
offenders by the magistrate himself, in order to extenuate their penalties 
when their cases called for equity. (The popular story of Yao-ya 
Q-shichi, a maiden who set a building on fire with a hope to see her 
lover, and who honestly and innocently refused to testify that she was 
still in her minority, as the magistrate would have her do, is a pathetic 
illustration. She was a year too old to be a minor, and was, much 
against the wishes of the authorities and the people, punished capitally 
for incendiarism.) Perhaps for this need of considerate justice, it was 
customary not to allow the affidavit of the defendant to be shown him 
in writing, though he might listen to its reading. Tk, IX, 5—6, 15. 

(26) The peasant as the foundation of the State. The constantly quoted 
maxim (derived from the Shu-king, hia-shu, iii. 2) is, & ft zm Y yy) ’ 
meaning precisely the caption of this Note. According to the economic 
conception of most rulers of this period, the peasantry was the only 
productive class of people, and furnished the wherewithal of maintaining 
government and all phases of national life. “Agriculture is the basis of 
all things and the treasure of the world. It is the peasants’ honor to 
be engaged in it.” Even if a peasant should be enabled to pay more 
taxes by becoming a merchant, ,nothing was precious that had not been 
yielded by the soil.” YZS,99,105. “Of the four classes of people, [i. e., 
gentlemen, peasants, artisans, and merchants], the peasants are the foun- 
dation of the State. ... From the Emperor down to the common people, 
men’s lives depend upon food and clothing. That food and clothes are 
fruits of the peasant’s labor is self-evident.” Om, ii, 44. 

It will be remembered that the peasants formed nearly ninety per 
cent. of the entire population of Japan under the Tokugawa. See 
Note 7, above. 

(27) Peasants and warriors as against burghers. The warriors and 
peasants, to a large extent, prospered and suffered together under vary- 
ing conditions of the rice crop and its market value, whereas merchants 
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often profited when the others lost. The warrior’s income was fixed, 
and the toiling peasant’s was little more elastic, but the burgher seemed 
frequently to make fabulous fortunes with little labour. It will be well 
understood that, according to the current economic theories of the period, 
the merchant did not produce or increase the wealth of the nation, and 
gained where others lost. His apparently easy profits, therefore, made 
him an object of suspicion and hatred. Moreover, under the prevailing 
arrangement of the period, the warrior’s income in rice was converted 
into money through the medium of merchants, who not seldom speculated 
on the rice at the warrior’s expense. If the latter was improvident enough 
to spend more than his income, the merchants would willingly finance 
him with his future years’ incomes as security, and thereby hold him in 
perpetual obligation. (Bms, 39—41.) Spiritually, too, there was much 
in common between the peasant and the warrior, beside much in anta- 
gonism between them beth and the burgher. The former too prized 
physical vigor, simplicity and loyalty; the latter’s venturesome and 
ostentatious habits, accompanied by a utilitarian and impersonal point of 
view, were disliked and feared as tending to debase and undermine the 
moral life of the feudal society. (Ngh, 228.) 

The feudal legislation was largely influenced by these ideas and sen- 
timents. To take a few illustrations, the suzerain’s government once 
forbade merchants to undertake the opening of new land, (To, XII, 269), 
and always looked askance at, and often interdicted, their acquiring 
titles over cultivated land, (Mkr, 334, 335; Mi, II, vii, No. 27). Peasants 
noted for filial and other great virtues were rewarded with the privilages 
of bearing family-names and of wearing swords, but the latter privilege 
was sometimes denied to merchants equally virtuous (Jo, XIII, 661). 
On-the face of law, at least, farmers and merchants might not adopt 
each other’s occupation (GGIJ, III, 12; KKK, 545—546; YZS, 105—106; 
TME, f. I, 33; Mkr, 246, 252—254) or enter into marriage relation, and 
the younger sons of the peasants might not serve in merchants’ families 
(Mkr, 51—52; YZS, 527, 631). “As the minor occupation [XK #, i. e., 
commerce, as distinguished from the major or chief occupation, A #, 
namely, agriculture] seems to return much profit for little labor and 
therefore excites the peasant’s envy and interferes with agriculture, it 
has been a custom in all ages both in Japan and in China to forbid him 
to marry a merchant’s daughter.” (Ibid., 747.) 

The rising influence of the burgher class was, however, so irresistible, 
and had so insidiously stolen over a large section of the warrior class, 
that, especially at Edo after the end of the seventeenth century, the 
mercantile mode of life and thought began deeply to affect the warriors 
(Sb, I, 59—66; V, 27—31; Bms, 25—26, 50—51). The same mode in its 
worse aspects, it was continually deplored, was corrupting the innocent 
peasants also (Mi, I, iv, No. 29). This important tendency falls beyond 
the limits of our essay. 

(28) Seperation of arms from land. Further, see this Journal, vol. XXX, 
pt. III, pp. 270—271, (the 12th to 13th page of the Introduction to these 
Notes), and Note 60, below. 


(29) Tenants and farm laborers. See Notes 15, above, and 37, below. 
VOL, XXXI. Part IL. 12 
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(30) Ownership virtual and theoretical. It is hazardous to make a 
general statement on the question of,ownership of land. Law and 
customs varied in different places and at different times. 

Just prior to 1600, when a generai cadastral survey of Japan was 
made under Hideyoshi’s command, each piece of land whose name and 
average productive capacity were registered was entered under the name 
of the actual possessor, regardless of the history of his possession. He 
was allowed to hold the piece even against the lord of the fief in which 
he lived. “It is strictly forbidden,” says an order of a chief commissioner, 
“to give to the lord any of the cultivated lands recorded in the register.” 
Was it ownership that was here recognized? It was, as is evident from 
an order of another commissioner, the right of cultivation (ff Ji, saku- 
shiki), rather than ownership. “The right of cultivation over a wet or 
upland piece,” says the order, “belongs to him under whose name it was 
registered during the recent survey. It is forbidden to allow the land 
to be taken by another person, or to take another person’s land under 
the pretext that one has once had the right of its cultivation.” (Deh, 
introd., 94—95.) These are illuminating orders, as coming from the 
commissioners of Hideyoshi, the autocratic suzerain bent upon enforcing 
a uniform land law throughout Japan. They may perhaps be said to 
reflect his policy of curbing the powers of the barons by directly pro- 
tecting the rights of the peasants under them. Nevertheless, it is pro- 
bable, too, that the right of prescription and the right of cultivation 
which he recognized in the actual holder were based upon a prevaient 
practice of the period. 

Whatever the effects of these orders before 1600, it is hard to assume 
that the same principles ruled under the Tokugawa. During the early 
years of their suzerainty, one occasionally meets with deeds of sale in 
which it is apparent that what was transferred thereby was the right of 
cultivation rather than ownership. (Cf., e. g.. DSR, XII, iv, 575—577.) 
It makes little difference if the right had been enjoyed through generations 
and was now transferred permanently. (Cf., e. g., ibid. XIi, x, 504ff.) 
The same idea lingered in some Fiefs till long afterward. In Akita, for 
example, the peasants tilled the land which the Baron owned, the former 
owning not even sites for their houses, which were erected on cultivated 
land. (Ibid., XI, xi, 169—170, from #K FA 1 BE HH Je RK). In Kana- 
zawa, the same theory was held: land was the Baron’s (on haka, 4) i), 
and if a peasant was too poor to meet his obligations, he was allowed 
only to sell the use, not the ownership, of his land. The process was 
called kiri taka (Y} 7g, dividing the assessed productivity, that is, not 
the acreage), and the price was euphemized as return-favor (rei, fi). 
(Mkr, 335, 473—475.) 

In several other places where, as in the greater part of Japan, people 
no longer remembered the distinction between the right of ownership 
and of cultivation, or, perhaps, the latter had long been assimilated with 
the former, the idea of transferring the mere use of land stil] adhered 
to tenant-farming. Tenant-farmers sold their right of tenancy to others, 
and pieces of land under long terms of lease changed hands with more 
or less freedom. The practice was especially prevalent in parts of Echigo, 
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Bitchi, and Tosa. (Ibid., 476, 527, 530—531, 539—544.) This last usage 
seems highly significant. 

Even where the holding peasant was to all intents and purposes 
regarded the owner of his land, the persistent fiction that he merely had 
the right of use lingered almost universally, and, in many places, un- 
consciously. This will be clearly seen in the following Notes 31—40. 

The legal proof of a holding consisted of either an entry in the official 
register, a title deed, a deed of sale, or a receipt of the land dues. (Mkr, 
331—332, 336—340; Wig, v, 1—20.) 

(31) Cultivated and uncultivated land. As might be expected, the 
peasant’s virtual ownership extended over cultivated land, but seldom 
over uncultivated or non-arable land adjacent thereto. The tenure of 
the latter was neither uniform nor always definite within the same Fief 
or Domain-land, Fiefs often presenting a great variety of tenures in juxt- 
aposition. In Sendai, Tosa, and Higo, for instance, different kinds of 
fief land, village land, religious land, and private land, existed side by 
side, many of them in ill-defined tenures (Mkr, 441—443, 445, 451). 

Generally speaking, some of the following belonged to the Domain or 
the Fief. (it would be truer to the popular conception of the question to 
say ‘the Domain or the Fief’ than to say ‘the Suzerain or the Baron,’ for, 
thanks to the presence of intendants and bailiffs, the peasant’s point 
of view in regard to landed property was rather impersonal): 1. grass- 
Jand next to rivers, lakes, and the larger ponds; 2. grass-land and wood- 
land on the borders of villages and districts; and 3. forests specially 
reserved for public purposes. The privilege of cutting grass and smaller 
trees on these lands for fodder and fuel was often granted to villages 
or individual peasants, on payment of smal] dues or under other con- 
ditions, and the felling of larger trees for more permanent ends was 
allowed under varying terms. The border-land often played an important 
part in the economy of villages which had insufficient areas of cultivated 
land, and gave rise to many a serious dispute between them. (TMK, 
f. II, 1—106, pts. J. @ il and FR IG; LT, 149—181, 204—308, pts. 
Ky 3% and {lj $k 3B; Mir, 346, 431—434, 440, 442, 445—446.) 

Some other land along rivers and ponds, and grass and wood land, 
were considered as common property of a village in which or the villages 
between which they were situated. In these cases, dues, if any, in return 
for the use of grass and trees were paid to the village, which made the 
necessary regulations. Larger lots were guarded by wardens. These 
men originally were, in many places, said to have been owners of these 
tracts, which they, under the pressure of the taxes levied on them, volun- 
tairly turned them over to the village, and became their keepers. (Mkr., 
381, 420—424, 430—432, 435—440, 449.) 

Some uncultivated and non-arable land was already in private owner- 
ship. Customs, of course, jvaried greatly in this matter. The narrow 
marginal patches about rice-fields, for example, were considéred in some 
places as belonging to the owner of the fields, but, in some others, he 
owned the ‘soil of these margins, but not the grass growing thereon, 
which was common iproperty of the village. In Yonezawa, the holder 


of a piece of tilled land had a free title over the uncultivated land 
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bordering upon it. Most of the wood-land originally granted by the 
Fief to the village gradually passed, in Sendai, into the hands of large 
land-holders. The owner of uncultivated and waste land either did or 
did not pay taxes for its free use, according to the localities and to the 
origin of the lots. In most places, land of this description could be 
alienated with greater freedom than cultivated land. The authorities, 
however, actively interfered with an indiscrimate cutting of large trees, 
it being a traditional policy of all Japan in this period to preserve and 
increase forests so far as it did not interfere with the life of the peasants. 
(TMK, f. I, 91, pt. HE HB, No. 1; Mbkr, 333, 438, 441, 455.) See also 
Notes 36 and 66, below. 

(32) Right of seizure. In Sendai, the government of the Fief might 
demand a piece of private land for official purposes, and recompense 
the holder with another piece of equal value. If such a piece could not 
conveniently be found, he might claim no pecuniary consideration for 
the land he surrendered. This latter outcome was called td-moku (ff A, 
overthrowing the title). Mékr, 334. This is a solitary instance of the 
lord’s lingering right of seizure. Even in Sendai, this practice was 
evidently rare, and it is difficult to find similar rights exercised elsewhere. 
Cf. Note 144b, below. 

In some parts of Tosa, the system of making allotment and periodical 
redistribution of land, which was copied in Japan from China in the 
seventh century, (cf. the author’s Early inst. life of Japan), had been 
resuscitated and in force for a considerable period, when the feudal 
administration was abolished. This subject is still obscure, but it seems 
unlikely that the system was extensively applied to peasants’ holdings 
even in Tosa. Nor does it seem to have been in practice in any other 
part of Japan, save portions of the distant Ryi-kyai (Loochoo) 
islands. 

(33) Right of escheat or mortmain. In the Suzerain’s Domain-lands, 
landed property was confiscated (1) for grave offences, (2) for illegal 
mortgages and other fraudulent or unlawful transactions in land, (3) for 
an intestate succession in which the deceased’s relatives were engaged 
in hopeless disputes. Technically, the first class of forfeiture seems 
to have been called kessho (jd PR), and the others tori-age (HQ _b)- 
Throughout the period, a gradual trend toward leniency in all these 
eases is discernible, the moveable property of the culprits, the belongings 
of members of their families, and the claims and interests of their 
ereditors and debtors, receiving greater and greater consideration. The 
most remarkable is the matter of the holdings of runaways who were 
only impecunious, not criminal. Once these holdings were probably con- 
fiscated, but the universal tendency was to forfeit them only when no 
relatives and no friends of the runaways were forthcoming to succeed 
to their estates. Even then, the forfeiture was reluctantly accepted by 
the authorities, and the estates were gladly restored to the original 
holders, if they returned, or to their kin. 

As will be seen in the next Note, escheat in default of heirs was as 
infrequent as that for desertion. 

Theoretically, land was to be forfeited for a repeated failure to yield 
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its taxes, but in this instance, also, the authorities were far from being 
eager to seize the land. When friendship or neighborly spirit did not 
come to the rescue, a village-official would offer his good offices, and 
the Intendant or Bailiff was not to show his hand until all resources 
were exhausted to save the land from confiscation. 

It is apparent that all this leniency was not entirely due to official 
benevolence, but was largely influenced by the consideration that, owing 
to peculiar economic conditions, it was growing more and more difficult 
to find men willing to undertake the cultivation of confiscated or deserted 
land. (See Note 133, below.) 

Land confiscated for whatever reason was either entrusted to the 
charge of relatives, village officials, or the village 4s a whole, or let out 
to tenants, the actual holders being held responsible for the regular dues 
from the land. It is also probable that pieces of land sometimes granted 
permanently to persons of exemplary virtues (cf. in Okayama in 1654; 
Semetewa-gqusa, 4 1) # Hi, by Shibui Noriakira, #E Ff (4% ZB, IV, xii, 24) 
were parcelled out of confiscated cultivated land. 

If the original holders had arrears either of taxes or of debts, all or 
part of the land they forfeited was sold in order to satisfy the claims, 
or else the present holders were obliged to meet them in instalments 
out of the income from the land, in addition, of course, to the payment 
of the regular taxes. 

(DSR, XII, ii, 857; To, XII, 268; BK, I, 8; TMK, z. I, 126, pt. 
R #H #8, No. 4; z. IT, 11, pt. Fe BR, No. 8; f. I, 216—240, BA Py; 
Mkr, 170—219, 337—339; JK, II, 37, 40, 41, 53.) Cf. Note 144b, below. 

(34) Succession testate and intestate. Customs concerning succession 
showed great diversity. In some places, primogeniture, even representative 
primogeniture, was the rule; in others, simply agnatic succession. In 
these respective districts, the principles prevailed over other considerations, 
and when they conflicted with testaments, a compromise was effected by 
dividing the property and giving its major part to the oldest male son. When 
the heir was still a minor,—the minority ending between 14 and 20 years of 
age, according to localities,—a guardian or two were chosen from among 
the relatives and village officials, or else the boy was adopted as heir 
to his uncle or aunt or the second husband of his mother. The rigor 
of primogeniture or agnatic succession was further softened by a free 
law of adoption, which prevailed in all Japan. 

In other places, the will was a common requisite for succession, and 
was binding even when the testator ran away, provided it was drawn up 
in due form. It either was accompained with the seals of village officials 
and relatives, or was made alone by the testator and was kept strictly 
seeret till it was opened after his death in the presence of relatives. 
The testator could nominate as heir one of his nearest kin other than 
his eldest son, if the latter was incapable or. physically invalid, or even 
a woman. If a man died intestate, or if the will was not in correct form, 
it was incumbent upon his relatives and village officials to deliberate 
and decide upon a proper heir from among the former. 

In some districts, none of the three agents, that is, primogeniture, the 
testament, and the council of relatives, were alone strong enough to decide 
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a succession, but the first two were weighed carefully in the last. In such 
instances, the relatives naturally were an important factor in the problem. 

In all these various cases, however, the universal and predominant 
principle was that the name of a family should be preserved against all 
obstacles that could possibly be overcome. This idea prevailed through- 
out Japan, and exerted a tremendous influence on social order. It is a 
subject worthy of a full discussion. It is enough here to allude to it 
and say that the feudal authorities were obliged to respect this strong 
popular demand. Indeed, the principle was as strong among the warrior 
class as among the peasants, for neither probably had any other point 
of view regarding matters of the family. Escheat in default of a male 
heir in a peasant family would be unlikely to be in practice in such a 
society, for the independent peasant family was usually closely identified 
with hereditary holdings of land which had acquired names (aza-na 
be 4%), and always subsisted on some landed estate, however small. 
The family should not die, and, if it would live, it needed land. An 
estate left heirless, therefore, was not confiscated until it was evident 
that there existed no worthy relative of any degree whatever of the 
deceased to succeed it or no person to be adopted. 

Formal official sanctions were necessary in some places for adoption, 
guardianship, and succession. In others, the authorities were not even 
notified of these events, and the census was revised only once in the 
year. Even in the former cases, too, there was little official interference. 

(GGI, I. 8; I, 16, 18, 27—28; ITI, 8, 15, 16; TMK, z. I, 126—127, 
pt. R 4 Hi Hi, No.4; Mér, 175—176, 267—300, 305, 347—374; Wig, 
v, 88—95; Smw, 90—91.) 

(35) Land, capitation, and house taxes. The subject of taxation will 
receive special attention later in this essay. (See pp. 277—283 of this 
Journal, vol. XXX, pt. III, namely, the 19th—25th pages of the Intro- 
duction to these Notes. and Notes 95—113, below.) There it will be seen 
that the principle tax, that is, the land-tax, was assessed according to 
the officially determined annual productivity of each piece of cultivated 
land, which was considered an entity; that several other taxes were 
assessed likewise; and that each household or each male peasant as basis 
for assessment occurred only in some instances of village dues, as distin- 
guished from the taxation of the Fief or Domain-land. Even the village 
taxes were levied in few places exclusively on houses or men. (Mkr, 257 
—260, 263, 413—415, 418—419, 423, 434.) 

(36) Alienation and division of land, also, wlll be discussed more fully 
jater. At the beginning of the feudal ages, when the warrior was an 
actual holder of land, it was he who was forbidden to alienate his land 
at will. Since the separation of arms from land, the burden of the pro- 
hibition naturally shifted from the warrior to the peasant. (Prof. Miura 
Shak, Kamakura zhi-dai-shi, = (i Fl 47, HB WE TK Tokyo, 
1907, pp. 530—531; Nns, 95.) In the Suzerain’s Domain-lands, at least, 
a permanent sale of land was illegal since the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century, and the principle soon prevailed over most Fiefs. 
It was, however, not only impossible, but also often injurious to peasants, 
to suppress transactions in land. Consequently, penalties for sales became 
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less severe in the Domain-lands from the eighteenth century, and every- 
where sprang up interesting practices, both legal and illegal, whereby 
either the title or the use of land changed hands, though with varying 
degrees of freedom in different parts of Japan. Newly opened lands 
could be more freely transferred than old lands, house-land than tilled 
land, and uncultivated land than either, while in several Fiefs any land 
whatsoever could in one way or another be disposed of. The fictitious 
devices employed to preserve the semblance of observing the law for- 
bidding the sale of land included practices analogous to usufruct and 
superficies, as well as sales for terms of years and mortgages with the 
original intention to foreclose. In spite of all this, however, the law 
against permanent sale persisted, and its principle was a legal tradition 
respected throughout the Tokugawa period. On the subject of alienation, 
see Note 127, below. 

As for the division of land among children or other persons, which 
will again be taken up in Note 45, below, a similar tendency was marked. 
While the peasant might not divide his holdings indefinitely, he was at 
liberty to do so up to a prescribed limit. This limit, also, was in no 
place absolutely insurmountable, for the law was always accompanied 
with a proviso for cases of urgent need, and the latter was taken full 
advantage of in many a locality. The prohibition of indefinite division, 
however, and that of permanent transfer, formed two legal maxims that 
were never completely forgotten. 

That the maxims were at the same time respected and evaded is 
highly significant, for it would seem to indicate the transitional state of 
the peasant’s proprietary right over cultivated land. It was impossible 
positively to forbid him from disposing as he wished of his land, which 
he had long been accustomed to regard at least as much his own as 
the lord’s; nevertheless, the feudal authorities shrank from admitting 
that the title over the land had passed to its cultivator. Nor could they 
even entertain such a thought, so long as their point of view was at 
all feudal, that is, so long as the means of maintaining their military 
functions were supplied by the agricultural land over which they could 
not imagine they had lost a right of superiority. Hence they avowed 
that they would be failing in their duties as benevolent rulers if they 
tolerated unlimited freedom in dividing and alienating land, which would 
result in making rich peasants richer and the poor poorer. It would, 
however, appear that it was not their paternalism alone, but also the 
controlling motive that transactions in landed properties should not be 
allowed to affect the revenue of the feudal State, that impelled the 
authorities to continue to interfere with them. This motive more than 
any other would seem to have determined the degree of latitude granted 
for the division and alienation of peasants’ holdings. One would almost 
say that the Japanese peasant would have been the full owner of his 
land, but for the nature of his taxes. 

(37) Tenant farming. The reflections of the last Note receive 
further confirmation from the conditions of tenant-farming. The 
limited right of alienation did not prevent the rise of comparatively 
large land-holders who employed tenants and laborers on their farms. 
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In some instances, single holders held entire villages, (e. g., see 
TMK, f. i111, pt. Hh 3%, No. 4). The tenures of the tenant-farmers 
showed a great diversity, and their conditions duplicated certain features 
of the general destiny of landed property described in the preceding 
Notes. Land—if we confine ourselves to rice-land—was let for a term 
ranging between one and twenty or more years, often accompanied by 
no written statement, and the owner himself paying the taxes. The land 
might be revoked on due notice, if its cultivation was neglected and rent 
unpaid, but leases over twenty years were usually considered permanent, 
and could not be revoked but for exceptional reasons. Even an annual 
lease tended, notably in Echigo, to become permanent, and there were, 
as in Sendai, leases that were from the outset considered permanent, 
and could not be terminated even if the tenants would. The longer 
and permanent leases were sublet or transferred with ease in Echigo 
and Tusa, the tenants paying all the taxes due from the land, and con- 
sidering themselves as good as proprietors. In Tosa and other western 
provinces, the real proprietor was called the ‘holder of under soil’ (soko- 
chi mochi, J, Hh F¥, or shita-tsuchi mochi, ~ +. Ff), and the tenant 
the ‘holder of upper land’ (uwa-chi mochi or uwa-tsuchi mochi, fF Ws FF, 
+ #)), or, as one would say, of superficies. (Ish,72; To, XI1,621; TMK, f.1, 
pt. fff Hh, No. 1; Mikr, 517—545.) 

It is impossible to estimate the relative extent of tenant-farming in the 
whole of Japan in this period, but it may be inferred to have been small, 
though probably increasing. Cf. Mi, 1, ii, No.15. During the present reign, 
when the old restraints of division and alienation have largely been removed, 
and the tenants have relatively increased, about a third of the culti- 
vated land in Japan Proper is estimated to be under tenant-farming, and 
probably as much as a fifth of the peasantry consists of tenants, part 
owners and part lessees constituting more than a half. (Cf. Japan in 
the beginning of the twentieth century, compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, Tokyo, 1903, p. 90; Ngh, 131.) Also see 
Note 15, above. Under the Tokugawa, the proportion of landholders to 
tenants must have been higher. This remarkably large percentage of 
landholders in the entire peasant population, together with as remarkably 
a small percentage of large landlords, constitutes a great fact that lies 
at the bottom of our whole subject. It is hoped that, before the paper 
is gone over, both the importance of this condition and the reasons 
therefor may be patent to the reader. 

(38) Change of residence. The passing of a land-holding peasant from 
one Fief to another was not allowed, except under the not always 
practicable subterfuge that he was to become a member of a religious 
house in the latter. There was, however, less difficulty for a landless 
peasant to move, for his absence would not affect the Fief’s revenue. 

A man might, without relinquishing his present holding, succeed to 
a holding in another village within the same Fief, provided that the 
first holding was taken care of by his relatives and they paid the usual 
taxes. The census of the first village generally remained unchanged, 
despite the moving of one of its members, if his family stayed and if 
the title over his holding continued the same. It was on the holdings 
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that the taxes were levied, and it mattered little whether the holders 
lived in the village. In the second village, the new resident either was 
registered as a full citizen, or merely had his domicile, and paid the 
village dues, not the public taxes, except for the new holding to which 
he had succeeded. Sometimes a removal was authorized of a peasant 
without any holding in the village in which he wished to live, and then 
his financial obligation in the original village was of course uncancelled. 
No change of abode could in any event occur without an explicit sanc- 
tion by village officials or Bailiffs. 

In some localities, old residents of a village exercised a strong moral 
control over the new comers, whose continued presence they would 
refuse to tolerate, if they proved unworthy during a term of probation. 
Likewise, the villagers whom a man left behind sometimes demanded 
what was called farewell-money. 

(TMK, z. Il, pi A Fe. Nos. 3 and 4; Mkr, 231—267.) Also see 
Notes 74 and 144b, below. 

(39) Marriage. The passing from one village into another of a woman 
in marriage affected little the fiscal issue of either, and hence met no 
official interference. A marriage between persons of different Fiefs was, 
however, difficult, though not impossible if the woman was first adopted 
as daughter of a peasant in the man’s village. Marriages between vill- 
ages of the same Fief were contracted with merely formal sanctions of 
officials, while within the same village marriage or divorce involved 
little official formality, the act often preceding its registry by months 
or years. (Mkr, 45—65, 70, 105—116.) 

It should be noted that, while official interference was absent, ene 
was not wanting a vigorous moral sanction of the kin and of the vill- 
age over all matters of marriage and divorce. 

Nor should it be forgotten that when an increased population was 
desirable for the Fief or the village, marriages were encouraged by the 
authorities with paternal care, (e. g., in Yonezawa under Uesugi Haru- 
nori; YZS, 530—531, 746). See Note 140, below. 

(40) Right of pursuit. It has been seen (in Note 33, above) that the 
land deserted by the runaway was not always confiscated. Nor was it 
necessary for the authorities to pursue him, if he owed no debts and 
no taxes in arrear, for the village was responsible for the taxes to be 
levied on all the taxable holdings within its limits, no matter if some 
of its members were absent. Either the runaway’s relative or friend, or 
any other willing person, or the entire village, would be compelled to 
keep the deserted land under cultivation. Sometimes, when such adjust- 
ment was readily made, the disappearance of the person was not even 
reported to the Intendant or Bailiff, or, if properly reported, his name 
was not cancelled from the village census, until it was certain or pro- 
bable that he was no longer living. A search was often ordered to re- 
latives and villagers, but the degree of eagerness with which the search 
was conducted depended on the interest these men personally had in the 
matter. 

If the runaway was in heavy debts or had repeatedly failed to return 
taxes, those persons who were liable to be held responsibe for satisfying 
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the claims were ordered, very often on their own request, to institute a 
search lasting for a definate period, usually six months. Passports were 
supplied to pursuers for travelling in other Fiefs. During this time, 
periodical reports were made of the progress of the search, which there- 
after was definitely prolonged (jj¢ =p). Lack of zeal in pursuit, if it 
was brought to official notice, and if it was accompanied with a possible 
failure to meet the claims, was punished with a reprimand, sometimes 
accompanied by a fine. The property of the deserter would be forfeited, 
in default of a relative or friend to maintain it and pay the arrears. 

Thus, one never meets an instance of a rigorous pursuit conducted 
by the authorities themselves. From their fiscal point of view, land was 
more valuable than personal service, and the dues from the land, than 
the land itself. These dues and the village responsible for their payment 
were two things which had made the lord’s right of pursuit lose much 
of its reality. 

At Saga, a relative of a criminal runaway was imprisoned for fifty 
days, and, if the latter returned, he was either banished or killed, but 
it is evident that this severity was intended as exemplary punishment 
for such-like misdemeanors. lt did not accompany a real right of pur- 
suit. Elsewhere returning runaway does not seem to have been so harshly 
treated; in some fiefs which were particularly lenient, he was welcome, 
and was restored to his origina] estate, even when the latter had been 
taken up by a relative. 

(TMK, z. II, pts. 3 EF, Nos. 5, 7, 9, 10, 13, 26, and PRE F#, Nos. 3, 9, 
12; Mkr, 169—-230; Tk, VIII, 20—21; Jh, VII, 702—86.) See, also, Notes 133 
and 144b, below. 

In the first years of the régime, however, when the warrior’s direct 
power over the peasant was presumably greater than in later years, and 
when the idea of village-responsibility had not been elaborated, the 
pursuit of the non-criminal runaway was somewhat more strict, though 
generally not rigorous. At Iya-yama (cf. Note 14, above), it was an 
offence to retain a person in any part of the whole district who had run 
away from any other part, (A. D. 1607—DSR, XII, v, 321). At Iga and 
Ise, Bailiffs were responsible for the restoration of deserters, which pro- 
bably meant, in practice, the collection of the taxes the latter owed for 
their estates, (A. D. 1609—ibid., XII, vi, 586); at Okazaki, the wives and 
children of the remaining peasants in the village were imprisoned until 
the runaway was found, (A. D. 1611—ibid., XII, vii, 1164—1165). The 
latter case was exceptional, for the Fief then needed labor for unusual 
public works. In some places the runaway was not molested if he remain- 
ed within the same Fief, (A. D. 1611—ibid., XII, vii, 1163). One fails to 
discover any instance of a concert of Fiefs for the pursuit or search of 
one another’s deserters, (cf. A. D. 1611—ibid., XII, ix, 230). The nearest 
approach to this was the law, by no means universal, that a runaway 
should be delivered if claimed from his original Fief or district, (A. D. 1609 
—ibid., XII, vi, 772). Even if so claimed, however, he needed not always 
be restored, according to an order of the Suzerain’s government, if his 
desertion was due to the-bad government of an Intendant or a Bailiff 
(A. D. 1603—ibid., XII, i, 206). In all these instances, two things will be 
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found to be common: first, the duty of search, wherever it existed, de- 
volved primarily upon peasants; second, the. reason for the search was 
fiscal, and not personal. Already the cumbersome and ineffective method 
of pursuit was giving place to the later system of the joint financial re- 
sponsibility of the village as described above (A. D. 1608—ibid., XII, v, 832). 

(41) A good lord. Uesugi Harunori, pseudonym Y6zan, (1751—1822), is 
always cited as an exemplary lord, and his life largely influenced contem- 
porary and subsequent administrators. From his boyhood he never ceased 
to study Chinese classics, as was customary with every well-bred feudal 
noble, and deeply imbibed the words of wisdom they contained on the care 
of the people. When he succeeded to the barony of Yonezawa at the age 
of sixteen, he took a secret oath to a deity that he would strive to be 
the true “father of the people”. All his subsequent years were spent 
in an ever-increasing solicitude for the wellfare of the peasants. With 
his continual struggle against obstacles, and his constant practical sense, 
benevolence, and unremitting industry, he achieved an incrediable degree 
of success in building up new industries, improving agricultural con- 
ditions, reforming rural customs and morals, and making contented and 
loyal subjects of the once impoverished, dissatisfied peasants of the fief. 
His unbounded love of them found response in their beautiful affection 
and veneration for him. His death, which occured in 1822, was lament- 
ed by all the Fief and all lovers of good government throughout the 
country. (YZS; NTK; Uyz; Om, vi, sup. 151 ff.) 

Almost as illustrious for good rural administration are the examples 
of Tsugaru Nobumasa (1646—1710), lord of Hirosaki; Maeda Tsunatoshi 
(1644—1724), lord of Kanazawa; Hosokawa Shigekata (1718—1785), lord 
of Kumamoto; and Matsudaira Sadanobu (1759—1829), once lord of Shira- 
kawa. (Tnk; KSK; Sho; Gi; Shz, XVII, 1085—1125; XIX, 1—30, 525 
—542, 880—893.) 

(42) Study of rural conditions. An earnest study of the life of the 
silent peasant was another tradition in the political lore of China and 
Japan. A lord who was brought up amid court ladies in ignorance of 
the use of the sickle or of “the tree on which rice grew”, was unfortun- 
ately not an altogether fabulous figure during the later years of this 
period, and his appearance was a curse to his fief. If his councillors 
had as low a sense: of duty as he, his rule was certain to bring a disaster 
upon his house and his people. 

All good lords had recourse to several well-known measures of obtain- 
ing intimate information of popular conditions. One of them was to 
raise efficient men of good birth of the peasant class to responsible 
posts in the rural administration. Land-survey, irrigation, and other 
important work were entrusted to their care, often with great success. 
(Cf., e. g., Gi, I, 22, 30—31; the case of Horie Arashiro employed by 
the suzerain, Tbf, 793—794.) Another measure was to establish a close 
connection between village-officials and bailiffs, (e. g., see YZS, 98, 104, 
106—108; 804—806, Zo, I, 1030). Still another and always commended 
mode of approach was the Baron’s frequent tours of the Fief under pre- 
texts, (DSR, XII, v, 156; Tnk, 119; Ger, 158; ete.). These often took the 
form of hawking, which, save a brief space of time at the end of the 
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seventeenth century, was a universal pastime of Suzerains and Barons 
throughout the period. Besides affording the much needed diversion 
and free exercise, the sport had the great value of bringing the lord 
out from the enervating influences of the inner chamber and into the 
heart of rustic life. It may be readily imagined that a sympathetic and 
observant lord could learn peasant conditions in a day of the game more 
than he could in years of study from treatises on rural administration. 
Teyasu (e. g. DSR, XII, xiii, 73) and Yoshimune, and many good lords, 
made capital uses of this sport, visiting the poor, rewarding the virtuous, 
hearing complaints, discovering hidden talents, and, not seldom, testing 
the character of vassals and peasants. 

Like many other well-conceived measures of the period, however, 
falconry was prone to abuses in the hands of an inconsiderate lord or 
his ignorant retainers. Places reserved for the fowling and for the 
brooding of falcons were often too extensive, and were protected against 
trespassing with too great severity. Hawks were sent up to Edo or 
distant castles, and then brought out into the field, with too much pomp, 
by officials who would disport themselves luxuriously at the expense of 
the villagers. When the lord himself came a-hunting, the nuisance was 
sometimes extreme, all the village being forced to run and wait upon 
the fowlers, who would perhaps Heed neither the time nor the field of 
the peasant. Even under the most scrupulous lord, and with the strict- 
est laws, some of these evils were unavoidable. (For falconry, DSR, 
XII, ii, 86—87, 521 ff., 547, 584, 789—790, iii, 604—605, 631, iv, 464, 558, 
v, 116, 158, 530, 965, viii, 83, 952—953, xiii, 1, 26, 36, 73, 213, 383, 669, 
ete.; To, IX, 614—615, X, 145, XIII, 530 ff., 555—556, 704, XIV, 320— 
336, 360—361; Zo, II, 931—933; Gi, I, 35—36, IV, 2—3; Tnk, 134—135, 
190; KB, ii; Jg, Il, i, 22; Jo, X. 10—11; Jh, X, 35—36; Mi, II, iv, 
No. 26; TKR, I. iv, 45—55; Sg. ii, 52—54; Nns, 17, 79—80; etc.) (The 
art of falconry began early in Japanese history. It was so universally 
practised and so highly developed, that Yashiro Hirokata devotes to it 
twenty-seven chapters, Bks. 179—188, 473—490, of his encyclopedic work 
Ko-kon yo-ran ko, & G B BE F§, 584 chapters, 1821—1840). 

(43) Ideas of paternalism. “The lowly peasants in ease today forget 
to think of the troubles of tomorrow. They would not appreciate the 
best law of the government if it causes them immediate inconvenience.” 
The Bailiffs should frequently travel in the villages and study their con- 
ditions. “They should sometimes explain to leading peasants how bene- 
ficent the laws and orders are ....... If there be disorderly villagers, 
they should be speedily punished. Then the people would respect and 
love the authorities. When their respect and love are assured, there 
would be no just order that could not be executed.” (From an order 
to Bailiffs at Yonezawa in A.D. 1804. YZS, 804—806.) “Good government 
of the peasants consists in guiding them in such a manner that they 
would be industrious even unconsciously..... They are innocent and 
thoughtless: they should be led with both mercy and severity.” “By 
mercy is meant winning through humanity; by severity, strict and swift 
punishment of wrongs. Mercy alone would tend to laxity; severity 
alone, to harshness. Both should be used according to circumstances.” 
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(From similar orders, A. D.1770. Ibid., 80—88.) “It was said of old that 
peasants were easy to employ but difficult to govern. If they were well 
cared for by the officials, they would likewise care for the latter.” (Ibid.) 
“If you go to them with your minds filled with the desire to improve 
their welfare, your countenance and tone of speech will unmistakably 
reflect it. They will never turn angry faces at you, if you yourselves do 
not show them false dignity.” (From another order in A. D.1777. JIbid., 
262.) “Nothing can be enforced against the peasant nature. The peasant 
nature is the genuine human nature.... If you ran counter to it, the 
peasants would not submit, and all the forces in the world would be 
unable to bend them. Having little sense of duty [such as inspires the 
warrior], the peasants are unable to control their feelings, but think 
only of their convenience. Hence it is said that no order contrary to 
this simple nature could be executed. Although they have a fear of 
punishment, they are nevertheless apt to violate a law which causes them 
present inconvenience. No government has ever endured against the 
peasant nature. It is, therefore, essential that the officials should learn 
to like what the people like, dislike what they dislike, and care for them 
with the same tenderness and wisdom as the parents bestow on their 
children.” (A.D. 1770. Ibid., 88—89.) 

The following remark is attributed to Ieyasu himself:—“The amount 
of the taxes to be levied on the peasant is like the quantity of bait for 
the hawk; too much and too little are equally bad.” Tsk, LI, 48. 

“It is a great mistake to suppose that the common people would do 
as the officials please,” said a memorialist: “They would be patient in 
small things, .... but never obey and flatter the authorities, as 
does the warrior of to-day, when they are unjust ..... It is the be- 
ginning of a trouble to suppress the peasants with mere official dignity.” 
Ibid. 88. 

(44) Following and knowing E& WH h = KH W ti HZ. 
Lun-yu, VIII. 9. There is a different construction of this famous say- 
ing, according to which a free translation might be given as follows: 
“The people may be guided by injunctions, but may not possibly be 
enlightened as to their reasons.” It is implied that the people are at 
liberty to learn the reasons in accordance with their individual intelligence, 
but it is physically impossible to make every one understand them. 
(See Chu-hi’s commentary and K‘ang-hi’s Imperial edition. Nemoto Tsi- 
mei, also, gives a similar interpretation in his Ron-go ko-gi, HL AX 3h HH. 
am so am 36, Tokyo, 1906, pp. 297—298). Whether correct or not, it is 
unlikely that this was the sense in which the saying was commonly under- 
stood in feudal Japan. The difference of interpretation depends largely 
on which phase of the complex meaning of the auxiliary BJ is emphasized. 

(45) Size of peasant’s estates. The author of this remark was a man 
of the Sendai fief (SDS, V, 9), where the maximum limit of the peasant’s 
estate was fixed in 1728 at 5 kwan of productive value, equivalent at 
least to 50 koku. This limit applied, however, only to the old land 
registered in the official record, and not to land newly opened or 
acquired. Later, it seems, land acquired since 1787, also, was submitted 
to this limitation. It was roughly calculated that an estate of one kwan 
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in productive value could be managed by three men with a horse and 
support a family of five persons. (SDS, I, 9; V, 9; Mkr, 332.) 

It is rather rare to see, as in Sendai, the maximum limit of an estate 
defined by law, although it was very common to prevent aggrandisemet 
by a small number of peasants by limiting the freedom of alienating 
land by sale. 

As for the minimum limit for the peasant’s estate, which became 
almost universal under the Tokugawa, it appears that it did not begin 
to be defined with much rigor till the division of land, which was com- 
paratively free during the first years of the period, was found to be 
going too far (cf. Bms, 11—15). In the first half of the seventeenth 
century, there were near Edo many peasants each holding as little as 6 
or 7 koku and unable to keep a horse (To, XII, 90). Probably an 
earnest effort to restrict the division of land dated from the middle of 
the century (e. g., in 1656 at Okayama, BK, II], 7—8). Very soon it 
is found that the maximum extent was fixed, in the Suzerain’s Domain- 
land, as 10 koku (49.6 bushels) of hulled rice in productivity or 1 chd 
(2.45 acres) in extent. (To, XIII, 315, 319; GGJ, I, 2, 18; II, 5; ITI; 1, 
2.7, 16; TMK, z. I, 260—261, pt. FP Hy, No. 1.) Similar provisions 
prevailed in most Fiefs; sometimes ten koku was the limit for the ordinary 
peasant and 20 for the village-head (as in Shinanc). In Kanazawa, 
50 kokw seems to have been the legal limit for all. In practice, however, 
divisions beyond these points were tolerated under certain conditions, 
and servants were set up as peasants with much smaller estates. (Mkr, 
241, 334, 369—374; SDS, I, 27—29; Wig, v, 95—112.) See also Note 64 
below. 

That the laws limiting the size of an estate by restricting the alienation 
and division of land were never literally enforceable has already been 
suggested (cf. Note 36, above). That they, however, despite many trans- 
gressions, achieved their aim to a remarkable degree, may be established 
from the fact that, at the general Jand survey made in the early years 
of the present reign, a large majority of the peasants were found to be 
holders of small estates the average extent of which approximated the 
minimum limit established by the Tokugawa government. There were a 
little more than 6 million landholders, and more than 85 million entries 
of cultivated land. Each entry averaged 12.7%) of an acre, and each 
landholder’s estate, 14.2 entries, or, about 2 acres. (Chk, 171.) To this 
day, Japan remains a country of extremely small lots and small farming 
(Japan in the beginning 20th century, 98—99, 115), and the fact constitutes 
for the nation a most important economic condition. While this pheno- 
menon has been largerly due to the hilly nature of the country, it is 
apparent that the persistant policy of Tokugawa authorities to limit the 
size of the peasant estate has contributed to this result. It will be seen 
later that there were two other important reasons: namely, first, that 
the principal form of agricultural labour being manual, the working 
capacity of a peasant family was very limited; and, second, that the 
relatively high level of the taxes in comparison with rents, together with 
the difficulty of buying land, prevented the appearance of many large 
landlords. 
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(46) Financial publicity. There is a little confusion in the general 
understanding of this subject. Some think that every detail of public 
finance was open to the people, while others say that strict secrecy was 
observed. The truth is that some things were open and others con- 
cealed. What was not always withheld, and was in the Domain-lands 
ordered to be carefully inspected by the peasants, was the registered 
productivity of each piece of cultivated land, and the annual apportion- 
ment of the public taxes to each landholder, as well as. the receipts and 
expenditures of the village finances. (Note 59, [IX, 5], [XI, 11, 12], 
[XX VII, 3].) Even this limited publicity was not granted in all the 
Fiefs. As for the manner of determining the productive capacity of a 
piece of land, which was in some localities bewilderingly intricate, and 
also the annual accounts of the Fief or the Domain-land as a whole, 
these were, even if the peasants were capable of comprehending them, 
never published among them, though some of them might learn a little 
by hearsay. Cf. DSR, XII, xi, 168; SDS, II, 20—21, 28; V, 9ff.; Uyz, 
137—138; To, X, 734; XI, 568—569; XII, 269; XIV,54. See also Note 110, 
below. 

(47) Publicity of the penal law. For more than a hundred years after 
its foundation, the Tokugawa government made no attempt at an athori- 
tative compilation of penal laws. The third Suzerain, Iemitsu (in office, 
1623—1651), was not overjoyed when a private compilation of court 
decisions was made, for he thought that, no two cases of human disputes 
being precisely alike, precedents might hinder true justice (To, X, 1090 
—1092), so strong was the principle of equity and discretion. (Cf. Notes 
23—25, above.) The need of authoritative compilations, however, must have 
long been felt, when the eighth Suzerain, Yoshimune (in office, 1716—1745), 
authorized a collection of edicts and orders of his predecessors, and 
himself assisted in compiling notes and orders concerning mainly judicial 
procedure and penal law. The latter (known as Ku-zhi-kata o sadame- 
gaki, Z 3 FF HH HE HF), was completed in 1742, and was augmented 
twenty-five years later with later laws as well as old pertinent materials, 
(which new edition is substantially our 7KR, Il). To, XIV, 214; XV. 
249. About 1790 was made a briefer edition (O-sadame-gaki hyakka 40, 
® © HH tt f, or, Kwan-sei ko-chd sei-ten, & Be HFK Ek HM). 
The substance of these works has been done into German by Otto 
Rudorff in the Mitteilungen der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und 
Vilkerkunde Ostasiens, Band V, Supplement - Heft, Yokohama, 1889, 
S. 32—138. 

These works were intended as a guide to the judiciary, and it was 
explicitly stated that they could not be expected to anticipate all future 
cases, to some of which it might be incongruous to apply principles 
contained in the compilations. (See Preface to the last work mentioned, 
the Kyi-baku-fu o sadame-gaki, BH HF GH HE ZF, in the Hyaku-man 
td series, A 8.) 

These penal works were followed by very many private memoranda, 
more or less of the same nature, and some worthy compilations of general 
laws. (Cf. KK, IV, iv—vi.) 

They nearly all related to laws for the peasant and merchant classes. 
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Any sly attempt at publishing laws and customs of the warrior class 
was met with severe repression. Nor should it be forgotten that most 
of the compilations contained laws which were intended primarily for 
the Suzerain’s Domain-lands. Similar works in Fiefs (such as our BK 
and BR) were fewer and less extensive. 

No penal compilation was allowed publicity. Some of the works of 
the seventeenth century that have been mentioned bear the post-scripts 
that they should be shown to none but the three councillors of the 
Suzerain, who had the right to sit at the high court of justice (Hyd-j6 
sho, # %E PR). It was but true to human nature, however, to wish 
to see a hidden treasure because it was hidden. The authoritative penal 
compilations, therefore, found their way, in more or less imperfect copies 
in manuscript, into the libraries of many officials and commoners, where 
they were carefully concealed from the authorities. These copies have, 
since the fall of feudalism, been coming to light through second-hand 
book-dealers, some of them bearing titles indicating anything but the 
nature of the work. A copy on hand contains a curious preface, dated 
1812, as follows:—“There is an old chest in my warehouse. One day, as 
I examined its contents, which were all worm-eaten manuscripts, I dis- 
covered these five volumes. They bore no title, but I found that they 
contained what might be called laws of the government. How my house 
came in possession of these books I had no means of telling, as they 
were very old. Since they should belong to the authorities, and should 
not be here, I had a mind to put them in fire or sink them under water. 
However, I did not like to destroy them. I have repaired the worm- 
eaten parts, rebound the work in four volumes, and now write this 
preface, and conceal the work in my warehouse. No one should see it. 
My descendants should keep it in secrecy, as if they did not know whether 
it existed or not, and as if they did not remember whether they had 
read it or not. Learn from it laws of the authorities only for your own 
enlightenment, and be careful not to tell others about them. In order 
that my intention may be evident, I give this work the title Fuse-ya no 
ki, [? a tree by an humble hut], and conceal it in the warehouse. Tate 
Anshi, at Yushima, [Edo].” 

The statement that the penal law was never officially published 
requires some qualification. Although the peasant was usually told what 
to do and what not to do, but not how he would be punished for doing 
what he should not do, it was of course impossible to conceal the 
penalty for a very common offence, as, for instance, excessive charges 
for the post-house service. It was also desirable to let the people know 
the extreme severity of punishment for an act held to be particularly 
odious, such as gambling. (See KR, I, Nos. 13, 16, ete.) 

(48) Law and morals. How largely these coincided with each other, 
not only in form, but also in matter, will be seen in Notes 55 and 59, 
below. From remarks given in Note 43, above, it will not be difficult 
to see that the very point of view of the rural administrator could not 
help being largely moral. Law and morals were undifferentiated rather 
than combined. When. toward the end of the eighteenth century un- 
usually large numbers of peasants were punished for unlawfully banding 
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together and rioting, the suzerain’s government ascribed the increase of 
the cases, not to the evil-mindedness of the criminals, but to their igno- 
rance and to the want of zeal on the part of village-officials to admonish 
them. (Jo, XV, 539, 657). 

(49) Right of appeal. That a chain of delegation and responsibility, 
however carefully forged and tightly drawn, would be unable to hold a 
State in perpetual peace, and that the best conceivable equilibrium 
between law and equity would fail to prevent all injustice, was frankly 
admitted by practical administrators of ancient China and feudal 
Japan. They provided for certain rights of the people to appeal and 
petition even to the highest authority. “To stop the mouths of the 
people is more injurious than stopping the course of a river,” Confucius 
is said to have remarked; “The river would overflow and destroy many 
men. The people would act likewise. Therefore, engineers dredge rivers 
and direct their courses, and rulers permit the people to express them- 
selves.” “If the people were not allowed to give vent to their thoughts,” 
says an official instruction in Yonezawa, dated 1778, “their resentment 
would be pent up, and burst forth at a misfortune. When the people 
are silent under bad government, they are none the less lamenting it; 
if they were allowed to express themselves, the authorities might discover 
good points in their words, and at once correct the wrongs.” (YZS, 261.) 

In Japan the possible sources of wrongs for the peasants were: 1. a 
bad Suzerain or Baron or his councillors; 2. a bad Intendant or Bailiff 
and his subordinates; 3. bad village-officials; and 4. bad commissioners 
especially appointed by the authorities to take charge of particular 
affairs of rural government. Of these, the last three, being in immediate 
contact with the people, were the most frequent origin of grievances. 
Every effort was made by the higher authorities to pretect the people 
from the possible arrogance or greed of these officials, who received 
minute instructions regarding their conduct toward the villagers. The 
latter, also, were continually reminded that the officials had been for- 
bidden to receive presents, to be entertained, to enter into pecuniary 
transactions with the people, or to do aught to involve them in needless 
expense or hardship. The annals of the period abound with instructions 
and orders of this nature. (Cf. e. g., DSR, XII, v, 761; vi, 349; vii, 725; 
ix, 225; To, X, 666, 734; XI, 692; XII, 16—17, 269; XIII, 315—320; etc., 
etc.) Such was, however, the force of the theory of delegation that no 
law could completely prevent the meek peasants from being imposed 
upon by irresponsible officials. It was largely against abuses from these 
quarters that the right of appeal had to be granted and grandually 
though imperceptibly increased. (For the earlier form of this right, see 
Note 59, [II] and [IIT], below. Compare this with the later form as 
described below in this Note.) 

There was another feature of this subject which should not be for- 
gotten. If we turn to the first of the sources of wrongs enumerated 
above, we shall observe therein two forces one of which operated against 
the other. It was the traditional policy of the Suzerain’s government 
at once to give to the Barons a large degree of autonomy, and to weaken 
them under every justifiable pretext. The first half of the policy served 
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to multiply opportunities for the second, and this result was not the least 
frequent in judicial affairs. A Baron, or, to be more exact, his council, 
having the power of life and death over the peasants of his Fief, and, in 
judicial and fiscal matters, being curbed by nothing but customs and 
conscience, might be betrayed into repeated acts of oppression, until 
the patient peasantry would at length rise in furious mobs or resort to 
a direct appeal to the government of the Suzerain. The riots would be 
severely repressed, and the appellants, as we shall see below, delivered 
up to the Baron as disloyal subjects. For, nominally, there was no 
appeal from the Baron, especially from the eighteen principal Barons, to 
the Suzerain. However, in case such a riot or appeal took place, the 
Suzerain might, provided the grievances were real, degrade or replace 
the Baron and have the wrongs rectified as far as possible. An appeal, 
therefore, over a Baron to the Suzerain, was explicitly forbidden but 
tacitly permitted to those brave peasants who staked their lives there- 
for. Cf. Wig, i, 84—85. 

Let us now describe the normal process of appeal and petition. The 
peasant could address the authorities only through village-officials, whose 
certificate or presence was necessary if he would bring the matter to 
the Intendant or Bailiff. Without this formality, no ordinary petition or 
complaint would be entertained. (See GGJ, II, 21, 23—24, 37; Note 59, 
[XX], below.) A compiaint, however, against the village-head or sub- 
ordinate of the Intendant or Bailiff, might be lodged directly at the 
latter’s office, but this had to be done without disorder and with due 
notice to the village-officials, (ibid., II, 24, 31, 37; DSR, XII, v, 531; 
NTK, 344—346). 

An appeal could still be made from the Bailiff to the Baron’s council 
or the Baron himself, again after notifying the Bailiff of the appellant’s 
intention. This right was exercised from the beginning of the period 
(see DSR, XII, ii, 584, 586; iv, 196; v, 319), and probably dated earlier. 
This was the law, but its practical merit must have varied much in 
different Fiefs and at different times, according to the character of the 
Baron and his advisers. 

A corresponding appeal over the intendant was carried to the Suze- 
rain’s high court of justice at Edo. The Hyd-jo sho (#F FE PH, place of 
determination), as the court was called, was begun in 1631, and, as it 
was finally constituted, heard, besides appeals, disputes involving the 
jurisdictions of two or all of the three high commissioners of the Suze- 
rain (i. e., Zhi-sha bu-gy9d, + iit ¥& FF, commissioner of religious in- 
stitutions, Machi bu-gyd, AJ ¥& FF, of the municipality of Edo, and 
Kan-j6 bu-qy0, a %E ¥& FF, of finance) or unusually important cases in 
each commissioner’s jurisdiction, and complaints and petitions from 
Barons and the Suzerain’s lower vassals. (See KR, I, Nos. 1—12, II, 
Nos. 1—8; TK, II, i, 23—143, 403—502.) Although it was forbidden to 
local officials to suppress peasants’ appeals (Jo, XIII, 316, 1082), it 
nevertheless became desirable, when the business of this court multiplied, 
to relegate it as far as it was practicable to the commissioners (bu-gy0, 
¥& 47) at Kyoto and Osaka, and to order the peasants to settle their 
affairs wherever possible at local courts (KR, I, No. 15, IT, No.1; TK, 
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II, i, 192, 403ff.; To, XIII, 1178). Besides, when they appealed to Edo, 
they were to notify the local officials, and bear the expenses. (KR, I, 
Nos. 3, 6, Il, No. 24; 7K, II, i, 71ff., 92f., ii, 98ff.; To, X, 298, 301; 
GGI, I, 30.) Cf. Wig, i, 87—94. 

From 1721, the Suzerain Yoshimune ordered a box (me-yasu bako, 
B & i) to be hung before the court at Edo, and, from 1726, in Kyoto 
and Osaka also, for the purpose of receiving appeals and petitions from 
common people and outlaws (To, XIII, 1178, XIV, 214—216). He him- 
self examined their contents. That this would encourage appeals and 
bring about good résults, as it did, in the hands of a good Suzerain 
might be imagined, but later it happened not seldom that corrupt com- 
missioners intercepted appeals (e. g., En, 19). Sporadic efforts were made 
to restore this institution to real service (e. g., Zo, I, 112), but there is 
little reason to believe that they were followed by continued successes. 
Like so many other discretionary measures of this bureaucratic govern- 
ment, the use of this device, as has been the fate of similar practices 
in China, depended entirely upon the frail human nature of the officials, 

When the wrongs of an Intendant were real, and when they were 
brought to the commissioners’ notice in such a way as it was impossible 
to deny them, a summary justice could be expected by the appealing 
peasants (e. g., DSR, XII, i, 356). If the court failed to satisfy them, 
there was yet another way open to them, namely a direct appeal to the 
Suzerain in person while on a visit or in hunting. This was done in 
an appeal, not only from an Intendant, but also from a Baron. This 
irregularity was punished with imprisonment or death, and if the appeal 
was against a Baron, the appellant was guilty of the double offence of 
transgressing on the dignity of the Suzerain and of violating the rule 
that there was no appeal from a Baron. However, if the Suzerain hap- 
pened to be eager for justice or for extending his power at the expense 
of the Barons, the complaint would be examined and satisfied, and the 
unjust Intendant or Baron degraded (e. g., To, IX, 614—615, XI, 929, 
XIV, 285). The following are two well-known instances of appeals 
to Edo. 

In 1651 the young Hotta Masanobu succeeded to the lordship of 
Sakura, Shimo-osa, and was appointed a councillor to the Suzerain. 
Taking advantage of his youth and his absence in Edo, his councillors 
suddenly increased the land-tax to an enormous extent, and, rejected 
petitions from all the village heads of the Fief to reduce it to its former 
level. Large numbers of peasants sold their holdings, and, dividing their 
families, wandered out. In 1654, more than three hundred representatives 
repaired to Edo and complained at the residerence of Masanobu, but 
were not listened to. Then a petition was made to one of his fellow- 
councillors, which also was returned. Kiuchi (better known as Sakura) 
Sdgor6, one of the six representatives who had remained in Edo, boldly 
presented a petition to the Suzerain Ietsuna, as he was on his way to 
the temple at Ueno. The latter delivered the petition and the six men 
to Masanobu. He still believed his councillors, and allowed Sogor6d and 
his wife to be crucified, his four children to be beheaded, and the other 


five leaders to be banished. Later, however, the tax was restored to 
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the original rate, and the councillors punished. In 1660, Masanobu for- 
feited his Fief for another offence. Sdgord has been deified by the 
peasants, and his story has been dramatized into a thrilling play. (See 
the Tei-koku zhin-mei zhi-ten, ed. 1904, 1428—1429; the Han-kan-pu, VI, 
pt. Hotta.) 

The district Yashiro, in Uzen, was severed from the Yonezawa fief 
and restored to the Suzerain, in 1664, but its government was still put 
under charge of the same Fief. In 1863, the peasants of the thirty-five 
villages of this district complained unsuccessfully, even in Edo, against 
an unjust treatment from the authorities of Yonezawa. Finally, the 
petition was put in a beautiful lacquered box bearing the emblem of the 
Suzerain’s house, and was purposely left in a restaurant, whence it was 
at once taken to the Suzerain. The district was definitively confiscated 
from the Fief, but the ‘chief appellant was delivered to the lord of the 
Fief, who crucified him. (Dch, 4373; Dai Ni-hon zhin-mei zhi-sho, 2nd. 
edition, 1891, III, 36—37.) 

(50) The Chinese house-groups. This institution is considered as old 
as the Chou dynasty, and has, as will be seen in the following sketch, 
persisted throughout the long history of China. According to the Chiu 
li UA) 9®) and its commentaries, each of the six hiang (#8) and six 
sui (RR): into which the Inner Country of China was divided, was or- 
ganized as follows: in the hiang, five houses formed a pi (J) and were 
mutually (?) responsible (ff, pao), five pi made a Jit (fB]), four lit a tsu 
(TR), five tsu a tang (BR), five tang a chéu (JH), and five chéu the hiang; 
in the sui, five houses formed a Jin (fi), five din a li (FA), four li a 
¢s'uan (Bh), five tswan a p’i (Bb), five pi a hien (BR), and five hien the 
sui. The five-house group was responsibe for the mutual help and ad- 
monition of its members. This is the generally accepted view of the 
organization under the Chou dynasty, although it would not be easy to 
prove either that the system in this advanced form was so old as the 
dynasty, or that, if so, it was put into universal practice. The general 
idea of the system, namely, that neighboring houses should with respon- 
sibility watch and help one another, and that the larger administrative 
divisions of territory should as far as possible be based upon this group 
as a unit and held together by a chain of responsibility, date apparently 
several centuries before the Christian era. They are found in practice 
in several different forms among the contending States into which the 
kingdom of Chou became divided, and in Ts’in. The latter made five 
houses a group and two adjoining groups, consisting of ten houses, a 
unit with joint responsibility for the crimes of its members. 

After the Christian era, the general idea, having come through the 
hands of various dynasties, was made under the great T’ang dynasty 
into a system which became the model for Japan to copy since 645. In 
this system, four houses made a Jin and five houses a pao—this distinc- 
tion is not clear, (some say, five houses made a din and five lin a pao); 
a hundred houses formed a /i, and five li a hiang. Under the Sung 
dynasty, the idea was elaborated by several administrators for use in their 
particular spheres, the general conception, however, being always the same. 

It is not until one reaches the Ming dynasty that he finds the system 
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really extensively applied, as well as fully described. Barring local 
variations, generally ten houses formed a kia cA, which was an old 
term), with an additional house of the group-chief (A i: kia-shéu); ten 
kia formed a li (fi, otherwise called pao, {&), with ten additional houses 
of heads (li-ch’ang, A %), who each held the office in turn for a year. 
This personage, like the Japanese village-head, was assisted by several 
chiefs. Besides these, there was an elder (Ji-lao, Hi 3) in each li, who 
at first exercised a considerable moral influence, but who in later years 
of the dynasty was treated by officials as a mere publican, and in many 
a di declined to serve any longer. 

An important part of the business of the kia was periodically to take 
the census of its members, in order to ascertain that none were sus- 
picious characters and none adhered to evil religious sects. 

Once in every month, the people in every Ji assembled at the public 
hall of the village ($f #4 =), where amid solemn music the li-ch’ang read 
and explained the Imperial instructions to the people. These instructions, 
which were always posted at the hall for exhibition, were intended to 
inculcate the spirit of concord and mutual service among peasant 
members. The instructions were arranged under six heads: 1. obedience 
to the parents; 2. respect of authority and age; 3. concord in the vill- 
age, including mutual cordiality, and assistance for the sick, the poor, 
and orphans, and at funerals; 4. education of children, including rever- 
ence for the teachers, and rites of majority and marriage; 5. industry; 
and 6. abstention from evil deeds, the latter including the harboring of 
thieves and robbers, disseminating false stories, arrogance, extravagance, 
heresy, theft, quarrel, murder, disputes about water and forests, needless 
killing of cattle, and other offences. 

The village-elder exercised certain judicial power over minor cases, 
though this feature of the village administration disappeared later with 
the elder’s loss of influence. 

The Zi had also a temple for the deity of the earth ({f jit 3g) where, 
besides other minor rites, sacrifices were offered in spring and in 
autumn, followed by a feast for the peasants. On this occasion, a spokes- 
man solemnly swore: “The people of our /i should observe rules of 
proper conduct, and the strong shall not oppress the weak. Those who 
act contrariwise would be examined and reported to the authorities. The 
family of poor and forlorn persons shall be supported by the village 
for three years; the people shall assist each other in marriage and at 
funeral. Those who defy others or commit theft, fraud, or any other offence 
whatsoever, shall not be admitted into our company.” Then the villagers 
sat down in the order of seniority, and passed the day in a happy feast. 

There was, in accordance with a time-honored custom, another period- 
ical occasion for conviviality of the village, (65 #e 75 WB), at which 
venerated seniors, ex-officials, and scholars, were given places of dist- 
inction, and the other villagers sat in the strict order of their ages, 
regardless of wealth. 

The Zi also had its special granary (jit @), to which all the families 
contributed according to their means, and which was opened in case of 
a famine. This, too, was an old institution. 
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The village supported a primary school (itt 44), where the Imperial 
instructions already referred to and elementary laws were taught to such 
pupils as wished to enroll. It was the policy of the government to en- 
courage the establishment of village-schools, but not to interfere with 
their affairs. 

The laws of the present dynasty recognize the existence of kia-shiu 
and Ji-ch’ang organized in the same manner as that of Ming. They hold 
their office by rotation, and take charge of the affairs, including the 
financial, of the village. In some places, it seems, ten houses make a 
p’ai (fR), ten p’ai a kia, and ten kia a pao, each with its elected head. 
The Japanese authorities of the leased land at Kwantung in southern 
Manchuria are making use of the system of the joint responsibility of 
groups with considerable success in maintaining the peace of the vill- 
ages against bandits and in arresting the latter. 

See Prof. Tomidzu Hiroto, Shi-dai go-ka no kumi-ai ( =) ak ‘3 A: 
{tT RD HF, No. 5 of the Hé-ri ron-sd 75: BH pit HE series); Nz, 
I, 14; T’ang lu-tién (PE 7X MB, ed. 1895), 11,9; Ggk,9—10; Asakawa, Early 
inst. life, 214—215; Asai Torao, Shi-na ho-sei shi (3% FF FE Fe, K Hh 
fi] $2, Tokyo, 1904), pp. 28—29, 43, 80, 185, 276, 332—336); the same 
author’s article in the Kokka Gakkwai zasshi (a y 3 FAL e 3 id) for 
April, 1906, pp. 63—84; Ta-Ts’ing lu (Fe 1 f#), pt. Ar F%, art. +e 
hE TR HE OG; the 70-A Déo-bun Kwai ho-koku (HR Th [a] KB 
4), No. 115, p. 30; current numbers of the Man-shii nichi-nichi shim-bun 
Gis BH A ft Be). 

(51) The group idea copied in Japan. Beginning with the year 
645, Japan entered upon the great work of reorganizing her state- 
system largely on the basis of the Chinese institutions of the early 
T’ang period. (Cf. Asakawa, Early inst. life; J. Murdoch, History of 
Japan, vol. 1, Tokyo, 1910, chap. 5.) The Decree of the Reform of 
646 contains the following: “For the first time, make a census of the 
families (Fi $i), a record of financial accounts, and an equal allot- 
ment of land. Fifty families (Fi) shall form a sato (Fi, Chinese pro- 
nunciation, Zi), and every sato shall have a chief (f, Chin. ch’ang), 
whose duty shall be to examine the families (4) and their members 
(f1), to promote agriculture and sericulture, to forbid and examine mis- 
deeds, and to collect the taxes and enforce forced labor.” (Ni-hon sho-ki, 

BA & #, XXV. Tai-kwa year 2 month 1). In 652, the order was 
repeated: Make a census of the families. Fifty families shall form a 
sato, and ever; sato shall have a chief. The head of the family (R' +) 
shall be the chief member of a house (9 f). As regards the families 
(FA), five houses (3) shall be mutually responsible [? shall mutually 
protect; {, Chin. pao], shall make one man the chief ({%), and shall 
mutually examine [the conduct of the members].” (Ibid., Haku-chi y. 3 
m. 4. The older translations of these passages that occur in Asakawa, 
op. cit, p. 275, and Aston, Nihongi, II, 208 & 242, cannot be accepted.) 

In the Ryd no gi-ge (AP #E HR, commentary, officially compiled in 
826—833, on the Code of law which was edited in 700—701 and revised 
slightly in 718, 791 and 797) occur the following passages, (large letters 
probably indicating ”portions in the text of 700—701, and words of the 
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commentary being here put in parentheses)—“AS REGARDS FAMILIES, 
FIFTY FAMILIES SHAI.L FORM A SATO. (If there be sixty 
families [in the same neighborhood], ten of them shall be separated as 
a sato and have a chief. If there be less than ten families [in the same 
neighborhood], they shall be included in a larger village. and not be 
separated.) EACH SATO SHALL HAVE A CHIEF, whos: duty shall 
be to examine the families and their members, to promote agriculture 
and sericulture, to forbid and examine misdeeds, and to collect dues and 
enforce forced labor. WHERE MOUNTAINOUS OR REMOTE AND 
SPARSELY POPULATED (..... ), [SATO] SHALL BE MARKED 
OFF ACCORDING TO CONVENIENCE (..... If [the neighborhood} 
does not contain ten families, it shall be made into mutually protecting 
groups of five houses, and included in a large village.).... THE HEAD 
OF THE FAMILY SHALL BE THE CHIEF MEMBER OF A HOUSE. 
(The eldest son of the main line...... ) .... AS REGARDS THE 
FAMILIES, FIVE HOUSES SHALL BE MUTUALLY RESPONS- 
IBLE [?], SHALL MAKE ONE MAN THE CHIEF, AND SHALL 
EXAMINE AND PREVENT MISDEEDS. IF A TRAVELLER PASS- 
ING THROUGH THE VILLAGE STOPS OVER NIGHT, OR IF A 
MEMBER OF A GROUP [{K, Chin. pao, Jap. ho] GOES AWAY, THE 
GROUP SHALL BE NOTIFIED THEREOF. IF A FAMILY MEM- 
BER RUNS AWAY, LET THE FIVE-HOUSE GROUP PURSUE 
i) a ” (VIII, arts. 1, 5, 9, 10.) (For bibliographical comments of 
the two sources from which the above passages have been cited, see 
Asakawa, op. cit., 7—17.) 

In these passages, it is evident that the Japanese five-house group 
was a copy of the Chinese prototype, the idea and language of both 
being largely identical. One point, however, of great importance in the 
copy is not found in the model, namely, the Ja (Chin. hu; Jap. pron. 
ko; corresponding native word, he), which I have purposely translated 
with the loose term ‘family’. It did not exclude the idea of a ‘house’, 
but oftener it consisted of persons living in near-by houses and mostly 
related to one another by blood-tie. Thus, sometimes scores of men 
and women formed one ko and had one ko-head. The fragments of 
census of the eighth century which still exist (DKM, I.) confirm the 
supposition to which some of the clauses quoted above point, that often 
neighboring houses were related to one another in blood. Indeed, an old 
record quoted in the Ryd no shi-ge, 4p 4 f%, commentary on the Ryo 
compiled in the latter half of the ninth century, says: [In organizing 
five-house groups], “Even if one family (ko) contained ten houses (ka), 
the family shall form its own limit [i. e., form a group by itself], regard- 
less of the number of the houses [composing it]”. (Ggk,12.) Add to these 
considerations the fact that in the language of China in this general 
period, Ja and ¥% did not differ much from each other in the average 
number of persons they contained, if indeed the two were not often 
identical, as they later came to be in Japan also. They could be con- 
fused, but not so in the Japan of the Reform period. (Cf. the excellent 
articles by Mr. Y. Shinmi on the Japanese family in the eighth century, 
in Shz, XX, Nos. 2—4, March-May, 1909.) Here the village (sato) was 
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built upon families, and the group was composed of neighbouring houses 
not infrequently related to one another. The inference is then irresist- 
ible that, as a whole, the Japanese copy of the house-group system 
must have been less purely administrative and more consanguinous in 
nature than the Chinese model. 

This comparatively natural character of the Japanese institution is 
also notable in the group and village of the Tokugawa period. Here, 
however, the qualifying principle was oftener historic associations than 
_ ties of blood. 

(52) The group system resuscitated after 1600. That the general idea 
of responsible groups of houses was not entirely forgotten during the 
long and eventful ages which intervened between the Reform and the 
battle of Sekigahara, is a point which falls beyond the limits of this 
paper. (See Ggk, 31—76; Ggs, 4—5; Nz, I, 6; Deh, intred., 74.) 

As one reaches the years just before and after 1600, he finds that 
warriors, of the lower grades at least, were not seldom organized in 
groups of five or ten men responsible for their good behavior. (Under 
Hideyoshi, Ggk, 68—76; Ish, 73—79; DRS, XII, i, 773; in Yonezawa, 
ibid., i, 638, 773, x, 43; in Saga, ibid., i, 733; in Kochi, ibid., i, 736; at 
Uwazhima, ibid., v, 402-403; in Iga, ibid., v, 762; under the Mori, ibid., 
v, 551—554; in Edo, ibid., ix, 559; &c.) Among peasants and burghers, 
it is probable that, though less frequently than among warriors, similar 
customs existed here and there. It, also, appears to have been Hide- 
yoshi’s intention to extend the system among the non-feudal, as well as 
feudal, classes all over the country. (Ggk, 72 ff.) The occasional mentions 
of groups found in documents of this age relating to different parts of 
Japan may, in some cases, refer to results of Hideyoshi’s probable policy 
just outlined. Some other cases may be survivals of older institutions. 
In Mimasaka, for example, we find in deeds of sale dated 1603 
and 1607 men styled {& among witnesses, (ibid., i, 855; v, 335). The ten- 
man groups (#@ A. < $ ) in Iga and five-man groups (7, A #f]) in 
Yonezawa in 1608, and the groups (#, #1 4>) in Omi in 1611, do not 
seem to have been new creations, (ibid., v, 762, 831; ix, 224). Even if 
they had been recently organized, it is more probable that they were 
patterned after sporadic local survivals than that they were all created anew 
in accordance with an order of the Suzerain. The occasional kumi-gashira 
(ibid., ix, 219, 224, &c.) may be heads of groups from whom evolved the 
later village-chiefs of the same title, (see Note 16, above). However that 
may be, it is certain that the groups, whether old or recent, were built 
upon the fundamental idea of the joint responsibility of their members, 
(see the above references to DSR). 

That some places had entirely forgotten the system and had now to 
adjust themselves to it with difficulty may be inferred from the follow- 
ing example of Kyoto. “This year [1603]”, says the T6-dai ki ( 40 BB, 
annals 1565—1615), “it happened that the burghers of Kyoto were organ- 
ized in groups of ten men. This was by the Suzerain’s order. All men 
of the city, high and low, were embarrassed, for if one man out of ten 
committed an offence, all the other nine would be punished therefor. This 
arrangement had been ordered because there prevailed robbery in Kydto, 
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Fushimi, and their neighborhood. But the rich folks, being reluctant to 
be grouped with the poor, carried their treasures out of the city. This 
measure was said to have been unprecedented in the history of Kyéto.’’ 
(DSR, XII, i, 773.) The writer is, of course, incorrect in his statement 
that the measure was unprecedented in Kydto. 

It is clear that from the first quarter of the seventeenth century, the 
Suzerain’s government zealously extended the system to those places in 
his Domain-lands where it had died out. However, such an exhaustive 
institution could not be resuscitated in one day. It is found in operation 
about Edo already in 1626, (To, X, 64—65, 301), and, eleven years later, 
a comprehensive body of instructions was, through five-man groups, 
disseminated in the eighth Kwantéd provinces and Kai, Shinano, and 
Idzu, (ébid., 463—464; Note 59, [VII], below). Henceforth the system 
was continually used as the medium of securing peace and concord, and 
enforcing orders against Catholicism, the harboring of outlaws, the use 
of arms by the common people, and the like, at least in the provinces just 
named or in Domain-lands, (ibid., X, 665, 672, 734, 965, 1052; XI, 204, 390; 
XIT, 99, 499; XIII, 162, 770). It may be presumed that the system was 
fairly well installed in all the Domain-lands in the course of the seven- 
teenth century. The search for Catholic converts and dangerous outlaws, 
the latter of whom, owing to peculiar conditions of the feudal organi- 
zation, were gradually increasing, (cf. Tbf, 221-223), appears to have 
formed a special motive for the eager extension of the group system. 
A constant need for it must also have been felt in affording order and 
contentment to the people and in securing their sure support. The 
system made it possible to serve their ends at once with comparatively 
small cost and care to the Suzerain and with the satisfaction on the 
part of the people of exercising a large degree of self-government. 

In the meantime, the merit of the system had commended itself to 
the Barons as well, who were prompted to adopt it by the surviving 
examples with which some of them must have been acquainted, as well 
as by the example and encouragement shown by the Suzerain’s govern- 
ment. The latter advised the Barons, in 1661, to facilitate the search 
for Catholics by organizing groups of five men, (To, XI, 390,—Note 59, 
|X VI], below). As was usual with the Fiefs, however, there was a wide 
difference among them, both of the times in which the system was 
established, and of the forms it took. Some Fiefs had it, if indeed they 
had not inherited it from earlier times, in the first quarter (DSR, XII, 
v, 762, 831; ix, 219, 224) and even in the first decade after 1600 (cbid., 
i, 855; v, 335). The system was in good order in Okayama in 1642 
(BK, I, 4—12), and in Sendai in 1718 (SDS, I, 19), to take only cases 
of positive certainty. It is possible, however, that in some instances 
groups were not adequately organized till after 1800, (e. g., Shonai in 
1819, Ggs, 136). 

(53) The normal group. All the known groups in villages were based 
on the same general principles and designed for the same general pur- 
poses with which the reader is now familiar. There was, however, a 
considerable difference in their names and forms, particularly in the 
Fiefs. The groups in the Domain-lands were probably all called, as in 
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many Fiefs, go-nin-gumi (Fi. J\ #i, five-man group), consisting usually 
of five—more or less—land-holding house-fathers, one of whom served as 
group-chief, by either election or rotation. The latter, called fude-gashira or 
hittd (9& YA, first writer), han-gashira (Fi PA, first seal), or the like, 
was seldom a very important personage in the government of the entire 
village. Neighbors would normally be in the same groups, (GG/J, I, 13, 
21; II, 8), but historic or social conditions largely interfered with this 
arrangement even in Domain-lands, (Ggs, 14—19). Cases were not want- 
ing in which a group and neighboring houses were held responsible for 
offences, (GGIJ, Il, 8—9; KR, I, No. 16; Ggk, 66; YZS, 44). Cf. Smue, 
95—97. 

To take a few variants found in Fiefs. Yonezawa changed its system 
several times during the period: it had five-man groups (go-nin-gumi) 
already in 1608 (DSR, XII, v, 831); in 1769, some of them seemed to be 
composed of relatives, and others of neighbors (— #4 Fi. A. #H and 3 dE 
tL A #il. YZs, 44, 366); in 1801, there had been groups for religious 
examination and for the collection of taxes (2 PY #H and By #4 FH), 
which were now all incorporated into five-man and ten-man groups 
(ibid., 743 ff.); and at the end of the feudal period, about fifteen men 
formed a larger group, which was divided into three smaller groups 
(kumi-ai), (Mkr, 143). At Iya-yama (cf. Note 14, above), every fifteen to 
twenty-five houses composed a group (fu-shin-gumi, 5 3H #4, building 
group), which furnished thatch and rope when one of its members built 
or repaired his house, and supplied free labor till the work was com- 
pleted. The houses, therefore, could not be disposed of without the 
consent of the group. (Ibid., 217, 439.) In Suwé, the head of the five- 
man group was called kuro-boshi (3% SH, literally, black star, ibid., 187), 
the village-chiefs being designated kuro-gashira WE $i, (the characters 
meaning, respectively, ‘marginal land between rice-fields’ and ‘head’). 

These and other variations from the normal type were no doubt in 
some instances owing to peculiar social conditions of different regions. 
and in others, to the persistence of older institutions of similar nature. 
Among these cases of historic survivals, Professor S. Miura mentions 
some instances of ten-men groups and of irregular small groups of adjoining 
and opposite houses (Ggk, 66, 76). It is evident that, in many examples, 
abnormal types were only slowly, if at all, assimilated to the normal. 

(54) No person without group. It was the fixed rule that every 
inhabitant in the village should belong to some group (GGJ, I, 12, 13; 
II, 1, 17; IL, 1, 15, 16, etc.). In many examples, however, only land- 
holders were full members of the groups, and their tenants and servants, 
priests attached to no temples, and the like, were included under the 
names of the owners of the land which they tilled or of the houses in 
which they lived (ibid., Mkr., 27—29; SDS, I, 19). 

(55) Edicts, sigh-boards, and oral commands. Occasional written orders 
were on kaki-tsuke (8) @& ff) and on fure-gaki () GF). (E. g., KR, 
I, Nos. 3—6, 10—12, 19—40, ete.; GGJ, I, 1, I, 33, etc.) Some orders 
came to the Intendants or Bailiffs, who transmitted them orally to the 
village officials or the villagers themselves. (E. g., To, X, 463, 665, 734. 
1052, XI, 390, XIII, 318, etc.) 
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Public sign-boards (known as k6-satsu or taka-fuda, # FL, and sei- 
satsu, i] #L, the latter term being sometimes technically applied to 
written prohibitory orders of the more special or less extensive appli- 
cations) posted up in conspicuous places on streets, roads, or the coast, 
had for a long time been a common device of official proclamation, and 
were kept up throughout the period. (DSR, XII, iv, 196—197; v, 973 
—974; vi, 182; ix, 220; To, X, 298, 537, 663, 669, etc.; Ksd, 1513—1516.) 
They were revised throughout the Domain-lands in the first half of the 
eighteenth century and were thenceforth renewed at the change of the year- 
period (JC) or the succession of the Suzerain, and when worn out by 
exposure. The nature of their contents may be gathered from the 
following specimens, which were seen most frequently in Domain-lands 
till the end of the period. (7%, VIII, 10—20; Jg, II, i, 13—15; cf. KR, 
I, Nos. 13—18.) 

[1] (About 2 feet high and 7 feet long.) 

“Parent and child, brothers, husband and wife, and all relatives, shall 
be harmonious; mercy shall be shown even unto the lowest servants. 
Servitors shall be faithful to their masters. 

“(Every one] shall be diligent in his pursuit, shall not be idle, and 
in every thing shall not exceed the bounds of his position and means. 

“Fraudulent deeds, unreasonable speech, and whatever else that might 
do harm unte others, are forbidden. 

“All kinds of gambling are strictly forbidden. 

“One shall refrain from making a quarrel or dispute, and should one 
occur, shall not unnecessarily meddle with it. Nor shall he conceal a 
wounded person. 

“Needless use of fire-arms is forbidden. Any one found violating this 
rule shall be reported. If one connives at the offence, and if it is dis- 
covered from another source, he will be adjudged guilty of a heavy offence. 

“If there be thieves, robbers, or evil persons, their presence shall be 
reported. The person reporting will receive a sure reward. 

“Do not congregate at an execution. 

“The sale and purchase of persons is strictly forbidden. A man or 
woman servant may, however, serve for life or by heredity, if that is 
the voluntary agreement of the parties. If a hereditary servant or an 
old resident has gone elsewhere and settled down there with his family, 
he shall not be recalled, unless he is an offender. 

“The above articles shall be observed. Any person violating them 
will be punished accordingly. 

“Shd-toku 1st year 5th month—day, [1771]. 


[2] (About 1.3 by 2.1 ft.) 

“Any one using fire-arms in a village shall be reported. If a person 
catching birds on forbidden grounds is arrested or discovered, he shall 
at once be reported. The person reporting will receive a sure reward. 

“Kyo-ho 6th year 2nd month—day, [1717]. 


[3] (About 1.5 by 3.6 ft.) 
“Christianity [Catholicism] has for years been under prohibition. Any 
suspicious person shall be reported. Rewards will be given as follows:—- 


“Commissioner.” 


“Commissioner.” 
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“500 pieces of silver to a person reporting a Padre, 

“300 pieces of silver to a person reporting a Friar, 

“The same amount to a person reporting a re-convert, and 

“100 pieces of silver to a person reporting individuals living in the 
same house with Christians or reporting converts. 

“The reporter, even if he be a follower of the sect, [i. e., if he has re- 
canted and reported against other Catholics], may be given 500 pieces 
of silver, according to the importance of the case he reports. If any one 
harbors a Christian, and if the latter is discovered from other sources, 
the village-head and the five-man group of the place will be punished 
together with the offenders. 

“Sho-toku lst year 5th month—day, [1711]. 

“Commissioner.” 

[4] (About 1.4 by 1.3 ft.) 

“The assembling of many peasants for any kind of evil purpose is 
called to-td (4 Mt), and the forcing of a petition by a to-td is gd-so 
(i wp) and the desertion of the village by them in concert is chd-ten 
(38 ig, tai-ten). All these offences have a long time since been for- 
bidden. If any such case is discovered in one’s own or neighbouring 
village, it shall at once be reported. Reward will be given as follows :— 

“100 pieces of silver to a person reporting a to-to, 

“The same amount to a person reporting a gd-so, and 

“The same amount to a person reporting a chd-ten. 

“According to the case, the privilege of wearing a sword and bearing 
a family-name may be granted to the person reporting. Even if he 
was one of the offending party, he would receive pardon and reward if 
he reported the name of the leader. 

“When, owing to the absence of any one reporting, villages became 
restless, if in that case there be any village that arrested offenders and 
allowed none of its inhabitants to take part in the concert, the principal 
men so doing, whether village-officials or peasants, would be rewarded 
with pieces of silver and the privilege of wearing swords and using 
family-names. If there were any other persons who assisted in pacify- 
ing the village, they also would be rewarded accordingly. 

“Mei-wa 7th year 4th month, [1770]. 

“Commissioner.” 

Oral instructions. Besides the regular oral commands delivered through 
official channels, some Barons followed the historic customs of China of 
giving the people of the village moral exhortations through teachers. 
These were usually Confucian scholars. Sometimes they were sent in 
circuit through the fief, villagers assembling to receive them and listen 
to their lectures. In the following quotation will be seen the character 
of the instruction. In 1835, some dozen representative peasants of the 
Nagoya fief, regretting that the custom once in vogue had been dis- 
continued, petitioned that it be revived, and said:—“.... If in plain 
language and with persistence it were taught year after year how high 
was the virtue of the founder of the régime [i. e., leyasu], how great 
was the benefit of the State and its merciful government, and, as regards 
our daily conduct, how important it was to be frugal, to practise filial 
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piety towards parents and fraternal respect for elder brothers, and to be 
diligent in agriculture and not to fall into other occupations, it is certain 
that, by the grace of benevolent rule, evil customs would be changed, 
and all the peasants would adopt simple and sincere manners. The 
government, also, would be much relieved of trouble....” (Quoted by 
Mr. K. Nakamura, Shz, XIX, v, 12—13.) 

(56) Repetition of orders. Cf., e. g., Uesugi Kagekatsu’s orders in 
1603, 1607, and 1608, repeating substantially the same ideas, in DSR, 
XII, i, 637; v, 110, 831. Group-records often refer to instructions that 
had frequently been reiterated, (GGJ, I, 1, 6). The Suzerain’s govern- 
ment was extremely persistent, dwelling continually on identical points 
in language slightly altered from time to time, (To, X, 463—464, 665—666, 
672, 734—735; XI, 41, 204, 585, 706; XII, 99ff.; XIII, 162ff., 319—320, 
485, 697, 701, ete.; KRE, #E 3 HB, I, 195ff, etc.) See Note 59, 
below. 

(57) Group-records. I venture the suggestion that the custom which 
was rather common among the warrior class for men charged with a 
mission to repeat almost verbatim the instructions given them, with 
an oath that they would be followed, (e. g., see DSR, XII, v, 319ff., 
xi, 360ff., xiii, 687—688; To, LX, 971ff., etc.; also see Notes 9 and 16, 
above), was extended to the peasant groups, and became the origin of 
their records. These in substance re-stated all the important instructions 
that had been repeatedly given to the village and enforced through the 
instrumentality of the group, and was accompanied by the pledge of 
the peasants to observe them. 

The group-records came into existence only by degrees. Professor 
Hodzumi quotes Mr. Oda as saying that they were first made in 1664, 
and adds that thereby the group system was almost perfected (Gqs, 
8, 43), but I fail to trace the first part of this statement to its source, 
and entertain doubts about the second. The group system itself must have 
been far from being either universal or perfect in 1664, (see Note 52, 
above). As for the group-record, in Buzen it seems to have existed in 
a fairly complete form in 1657, and thirty years later was probably 
already so complete that between that date and 1836 there was little 
change in the substance of the articles the record contained. (GGJ, IV, 
22, and inferences from citations throughout the work.) As we note 
that the model articles for the group-record compiled by the Suzerain’s 
government in 1725 (Ggs, sup. 1—19) are much the same as those of 
Buzen in 1657 and 1687, we infer that their substance must have actually 
appeared in the group-records in several places about the latter dates. 
At least, the practice of keeping the records appears to have pretty 
generally prevailed in the Domain-lands in 1722. (Cf. edict To, XIII, 
749—750.) In the Fiefs, however, the group-record was still unknown in 
1737 in some places even in provinces nearest Edo, (ibid., 1203—1204; 
KR, 1, No. 57). It was in the making in Yonezawa so late as 1769 or 
1770, (YZS, 89, 91). In 1786, there were some regions which had not 
yet returned the religious census of their villages (Jo, XV, 783); if the 
performance of this duty, which was one of the first raisons d’étre of the 
group system, was still so remiss, one is forced to suppose that the very 
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system, still less the group-record, may have been but insecurely 
established in those places at that late date. 

(58) The reading and revising of the group-record. Seals. For difference 
in the frequency of reading, see GGJ, III, 6, 1V, 20—21, 22; Ggs, 44—48, 
and for the frequency of revision, which was either annual, septennial, 
or indefinite, see GGI, IV, 22; Ggs, 136. The suzerain’s government 
ordered, in 1722, that the articles of the group-records should be given 
to pupils in village-schools for their lessons in hand-writing. (To, 
XIII, 749.) 

Seals. Each person had an officially registered seal of his own, which 
alone had to be used by him on all occasions. Every change of a seal 
was to be immediately reported to the village-head. A person’s name 
on a document was not always signed by him, but under it he affixed 
his seal with his own hand. Though repeatedly warned, however, 
peasants were often inclined to leave their seals with village-officials 
and authorize them to use them when necessary. Counterfeiting another 
person’s seal and drawing with it a false document was punishable with 
decapitation with exposure of the person before execution and of the 
head afterward. (GGJ, I, 11, 22; Il, 13—14, 28; KR, Il, No. 62; TK, 
II. iii, 485—500.) 

(59) Laws for the peasants. An attempt is made in the following 
summary to state, not topically, but chronologically, such orders and 
instructions as were given by the Suzerain’s government to the peasants 
of the Domain-lands. It is hoped that this summary given in this form 
may be found useful to the student whose interest is more than merely 
institutional. (For specimens of group-?tecords, the reader is referred to 
Smw, 177—210. For modern survivals, GS, MK, MO, OO.) 

(I) 1603. An edict to the villages. (TKR, I, v, 226.) 

[1] Peasants who have run away dissatisfied with the government of 
an official shall not be restored. 

[2] Peasants with taxes in arrear shall pay them in the presence of 
the Intendant. 

[3] Peasants shall not be killed. If one has committed an offence, he 
shall be arrested and examined at the Intendant’s office. 

(II) 1603. An edict to the villages. (Ibid., 227.) 

[1] Peasants running away dissatisfied with the government of an 
official may pay dues and live in any place in a neighboring district. 

[2] If an unjust official holds a personal hostage from a peasant, the 
atter may appeal directly to Edo. Otherwise direct appeals are for- 
bidden. 

[3] How could the Edo government know details of local taxation? 
Appeals about taxation are forbidden. 

[4] An appeal against an official may be made only with full pre- 
paration to leave his district. 

[5] An appeal shall not be presented to Edo before the Intendant 
has been petitioned two or three times. A direct appeal may be made, 
however, if it contains complaint against the Intendant. 

(IID) 1608. An edict to the villages. (Ibid., 228.) 

[1] (The same as [I, 1].) 
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[2] (The same as [I, 2].) 

[3] (The same as [II, 4].) 

[4] (Similar to [II, 3].) 

[5] (The same as [II, 2] and the first half of [5].) 

[6] (The same as the last half of [II, 5].) 

[7] (The same as [I, 3].) 

(IV) 1616. (Ibid., 229.) 

[1] Henceforth, when commuting the land-tax in money, the rate 
shall be on the basis of 3 to 7 shd (about 1.8 bushels) to a straw-bag 
of rice. 

[2] The kuchi-mai (T1 3K) shall be 1 shd for a straw-bag. 

[3] If commuted, the kuchi-sen ([] $38) shall be 3 per cent. 

(V) 1626. An edict. (To, X, 64—65.) 

[1] A person finding hawks in nest [in a place reserved for hawks] 
will be rewarded, and his five-man group will be excused from keeping 
watch over the place. A person finding a new nest will receive a double 
reward, 

[2] Any one stealing young hawks from a nest [in a reserved place] 
will, with his relatives, be beheaded, and his five-man group will be 
imprisoned. A person arresting and reporting him will, even if he was 
in collusion with him, be pardoned and rewarded with fifty pieces of gold. 

(VI) 1628. An edict. (Ibid. 126; TKR, I, v, 230.) 

The peasant shall use only grass cloths and cotton cloths for their 
clothes, but their wives and daughters and village-heads may use pongee, 
but nothing of better qualities. 

(VII) 1637. An edict to the Intendants and Bailiffs in the eight 
Kwantd provinces, Kai, Shinano, and Idzu. (Jo, X, 463—464; TKR, I, 
v, 281.) 

[1] Examine the five-man groups with ever increasing zeal. 

|2] Examine each district separately, so that there may be no bad man. 
If a wicked man is discovered, not only his five-man group, but all the 
district, may be punished, according to the nature of the case. 

[3] Do not lodge a suspicious stranger. If after lodging a stranger 
he is found suspicious, the case shall be reported to the five-man group 
and village-officials. 

[4] If there be persons wishing to settle in the district or in a newly 
opened place, their character and origin shall be investigated, and per- 
mission be given only to trustworthy persons. 

|5] If a peasant wishes to go elsewhere as servant or for a commer- 
«ial transaction, he shall report his destination to the five-man group 
and village-officials. 

[6] If there be a robber or any other wicked man, his presence shall 
at once be reported. Even an accomplice will be pardoned if he so 
reports. If the offender is concealed and is discovered through other 
sources of information, the five-man group and even village-officials may 
be punished after examination. If a revenge from an accomplice -or 
relative is feared, the report shall be made secretly; the authorities will 
reward the person reporting, and strictly command the offender not to 
avenge himself on him, 
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[7] If a suspicious character is found in hiding in a temple or wood, 
the village-officials and peasants shall arrest and deliver him to the In- 
tendant or Bailiff, or, if that is impossible, pursue and arrest him where 
he stops. It is an offence to allow him to make his escape. 

[8] When a wicked man is found in a village, an alarm shall be struck, 
and peasants from neighboring villages shall come together and arrest 
him. A peasant not coming to take part in the arrest will be punished 
after examination. If the Intendant or Bailiff is absent, the arrested 
offender shall be taken to Edo. The expenses therefor will be paid by 
the government. 

(VIIT) 1642. An edict to villages. (To, X, 665; TKR, I, v, 233.) 

[1] (The same as [VI].) Materials of better qualities shall not be 
used even for collars and sashes. 

[2] Festivals and Buddhist rituals shall be simple. 

[3] Palanquins shall not be used in wedding. 

[4] Blanket shall not be put over a saddle. 

[5] A house unsuitable to one’s position shall not be built. 

[6] Tobacco shall not be planted on registered land, whether in a 
Domain-land or in a Fief. 

[7] Every village shall plant trees and build up forests. 

(LX) 1642. An edict to the Intendants. (Ibid.) 

[1] All the previous laws issued for the peasants shall be strictly 
enforced. 

[2] From this year, the villages shall not brew sake. Those who are 
licensed to sell sake on the high roads may sell it to travellers, but not 
to peasants. 

[3] Instruct the peasants to mix other cereals with rice for their 
meals, and to save as much rice as possible. 

[4] Rice for the taxes shall not be broken or poor rice. 

[5] Accounts of the expenditures of the villages shall be made by 
them, with the seais of the village-heads and chiefs affixed thereto. 
They shail be examined and returned to the villages with the seals of 
the Intendants’ assistants affixed. 

[6] Fish-mongers and collectors of contributions to temples shall not 
be allowed to enter the villages. 

(X) 1642. Aa edict to villages. (To, X, 672.) 

[1] Let no weed grow in the fields. 

[2] If there is a sick orphan or solitary person, or a family with too 
few members to cultivate its land, the whole village shall offer help. 

[3] Irrigation shall be constantly taken care of. 

(XI) 1644. An edict to the Intendants. (Tbdid., 734.) 

[1] (The same as [IX, 1].) 

[2] (The same as [VIII, 7].) Plant bamboos also. 

[3] Help peasants, and encourage diligence, honesty, and frugality. 
See that they are not remiss in their public obligations and do not 
incur debts. 

[4] Take a good care of water-courses, repairing embankments and 
dredging rivers every year in due season. 

[5] Secret debts and sales are forbidden. 
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[6] Secret cultivation is forbidden. A place intended for new culti- 
vation shall be reported. 

[7] Tax-rice shall not be sold in the districts without an official order. 

[8] In the Kwantd provinces, each straw-bag of tax-rice shall contain 
3 to 7 sho (about 1.8 bushels), including 1 shd of kuchi-mai; when the tax 
is commuted in money, the kuchi-sen shall be 3 per cent. In the Kwansei 
provinces, a koku (4.963 bushels) of tax-rice shall include 3 shd (i. e., 3%) 
of the kuchi-mai. There shall be no further dues. 

[9] In order that the laws will be observed, an annual instruction 
shall be given regarding the five-man group. A special care shall be 
taken, as heretofore, of the exclusion of Catholics. Examine every sus- 
picious inhabitant, not excepting ascetics and beggars. 

[10] When taxes are transported in boats, the captains shall be care- 
fully instructed not to be dishonest. 

[11] The assessment of the rice-tax shall be shown annually to the 
peasants, and receive their seals. The record of the returns of the tax 
shall be certified by village-officials, and the latter shall give receipts 
to the tax-paying peasants. The record shall be certified by the In- 
tendant’s clerk. 

[12] (The same as [IX, 5].) 

(XII) 1644. An oral order to the Intendants. (Ibid., 735.) 

That the luxury of peasants in dwelling and clothing should be 
stopped; that cultivated land should not be laid waste; etc. 

(XIII) 1649. An edict to villages. (To, X, 965ff.; TKR, I, v, 242ff.) 

[1] Peasants shall obey the laws, respect the Bailiff or Intendant, and 
be toward the village-officials as toward the parents. 

[2] The village-officials shall respect the Bailiff or Intendant, shall 
not delay the collection of the taxes, shall not break laws, and shall 
instruct small peasants to be good. As the peasants would not do 
service to the government, if the order were given them by bad village- 
officials, the officials shall always be upright, impartial, and considerate. 

[3] Weed and hoe the fields. Plant beans and pease between wet or 
upland fields. Rise early, work in the field during the day, and make 
rope and straw-bags in the evening. Do not be slack in whatever one 
does. Do not buy and drink sake and tea. Plant bamboos and trees 
near the house, and use lower branches as fuel. Select good seeds in 
early autumn. Mend or change sickles and spade every year before the 
11th day of the first month. Make manure of horses’ and human refuse, 
ashes, and hay. 

[4] Peasants are too imprudent to think of the future, and recklessly 
eat up rice and other grains in autumn. Always spare food as in the 
first three months of the year; raise barley, millet, lettuce, daikon, and 
other crops, and save rice. If one remembers a famine, he shall not 
waste an edible leaf or stem. Every one in the house shall eat as 
simply as possible at usual times, but shall have plenty to eat at the 
seasons of hard work. 

[5] Make every effort to get good oxen and horses, for the better 
these animals, the more hay they tread for manure. 

[6] The wife shall weave diligently, and assist the husband till night. 
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A wife shall be divorced who, though beautiful, neglects her husband 
and spends time in eating, drinking, and seeking pleasures; but if she 
has many children, or has done special service to the husband, she may 
not be divorced. An ugly wife who is economical shall not be divorced. 

[7] An outlawed warrior of uncertain origin shall not be allowed to 
live in the village. Do not harbor’robbers’ accomplices or other lawless 
men, for their discovery would involve the village in trouble and expense. 

[8] In order to be thought well of by village-officials, rich peasants, 
and all other people in the village, one shall be honest in every thing, 
and shall not entertain evil thoughts. 

[9] (The same as [VI].) 

[10] In household economy one shall have a little idea of the merchant, 
so that he would not be imposed upon when buying or selling grains 
for taxes. 

[11] If a poor peasant has many children, some of them shall be given 
or be hired out. 

[12] The courtyard before the peasant house shall be open toward the 
south and be well swept over, in order that sand would not be mixed 
into the grains when they are thrashed and dressed here. 

[13] Consult experienced men, and raise only what is suitable to 
the soil. 

[14] It would greatly benefit the people if barley was planted wherever 
possible. If one district planted barley, neighboring districts would 
follow the example. 

[15] Apply cauterization with moxa in Spring and Autumn, so as to 
prevent diseases. 

[16] Do not use tobacco, for it is injurious to health, wasteful of time 
and money, and liable to cause fires. 

[17] As soon as a notice of the tax for the year is received, the 
peasant shall devote his energy to cultivation, so that the crop might 
exceed the tax. If it is evident that the crop would be insufficient, he 
should borrow the balance before the rate of interest rises at the end 
of the tax-paying season. It would be wasteful to wait borrowing a 
little rice till the village has used much of the harvest in taxes, and to 
be obliged to sell clothes and implements at unreasonably low prices or 
to borrow at a high rate of interest. It is wise to deliver tax-rice 
promptly, for it might be diminished by mice, robbery or fire, while in 
hoarding. 

[18] Rice shall be well dried before it is hulled, or it would crack 
and decrease in quantity. 

[19] Consider the great importance of industrious and saving habits. 
For example, if an idle man borrowed only two straw-bags of rice for 
his tax, the principal and interest would in five years be fifteen straw- 
bags, when he would be obliged to sell his land, his family and himself, 
and involve his children in misery; whereas, if he saved two rice bags 
each year, the principle and interest would in ten years be 117 bags. 

[20] (The same as [X, 2].) 

[21] Though a poor peasant may be looked down upon by his neigh- 
bors, village-officials and every one else would alter their treatment of him, 
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if he improved his condition by industry, and he would be raised to a 
higher seat. On the contrary, one would be despised if he became poor, 
however rich he may have been. Therefore, be industrious and well- 
behaving. 

[22] If there is one man who has become rich through honest industry, 
the village, and even the whole district and neighboring districts, would 
be influenced by his example. Bailiffs change, but peasants find a 
greater advantage in not changing their homes. How great a benefit it 
would then be to improve one’s own estate! 

If there were only one lawless man in a village, the whole village 
might become restless and quarrelsome. It would cause annoyance and 
expense to the village to arrest offenders and take them to the author- 
ities. Therefore, care should be taken to prevent such misfortune. That 
depends on the Village-Head, who shall always instruct the small peasants 
in the right path. 

[23] Be in harmony with neighboring villages, and do not quarrel 
or dispute with other fiefs. 

[24] Have a deep filial regard for the parents. If, as the first prin- 
ciple of filial piety, one kept himself in good health, abstained from 
drinking or quarreling, behaved himself properly, and respected elder 
brothers, pitied the younger, and all brothers lived in concord, the parents 
would be especially glad. Such a person would be protected by Shintd 
and Buddhist deities, and his harvest would be plentiful. However 
anxious to show filial regard to the parents, one would find it difficult, 
if he were poor. If poor and consequently ill, he might become. ill- 
natured, steal, break law, and be imprisoned, and then how the parents 
would grieve! His family and relatives would also be thrown into grief 
and shame. Hence, it is wise to be thoroughly honest and industrious. 

[25] When money and rice and other cereals are saved, dwelling, food, 
and clothes would be procured as one wishes. In this peaceful age, 
there is no danger that savings might be taken away by an avaricious 
Intendant or Bailiff, but, on the contrary, they would insure the family 
of their owner against famines and other emergencies, and secure the 
wealth of his descendants. 

[26] No class of people is so secure and peaceful as the peasants, so 
long as they render their taxes. They shall thoroughly understand this 
truth, and instruct it to their children, and zealously pursue their calling. 

(XIV) 1650. An edict to Intendants and Bailiffs of the eight Kwantd 
provinces. (To,"X, 1052.) 

No peasant shall own a fire-arm. No fire-arms shall be used, except 
by licensed hunters, even in the woods where firing has been permitted. 
A person reporting an offender against this law will be rewarded, even 
if he was an accomplice. Concealment will involve the five-man group 
and village-officials in punishment, according to the nature of the case. 

(XV) 1657. An edict to the Kwantd provinces. (There had been many 
robbers roaming about Katsusa. To, XI, 204—206; TKR, I, v, 249.) 

[1] (The same as [VII, 1].) 

[2] (Similar to [VIT, 6].) 

[3] (The same as [VII, 5]), when staying out even over one night. 
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[4] (The same as [VII, 3] and [XIII, 7].) As priests, ascetics, men- 
dicant priests, beggars, and outcasts, may lodge robbers or be their 
accomplices, they shall not be allowed to remain, if they are not of 
certain origin or if they have no acquaintances in the village. 

[5] There shall be watch-houses at suitable places in villages, to keep 
night watch for robbers. On the appearance of one, an alarm shall be 
struck. (The rest the same as [VII, 8].) 

[6] (The same as [VII, 7].) 

[7] (The same as [XIV].) 

[8] The stealing of horses is said to be frequent. An unknown 
character passing through the village with a horse shall be requested to 
tell his destination. If he appears suspicious, his passing shall be 
notified by the village to the next, and so on. Do not buy a horse 
without certain recommendations. 

(XVI) 1661. An edict to all the Barons. (To, XI, 390.) 

On this occasion of the change of the year-period, public sign-boards 
prohibiting Christianity shall be renewed. Judging from the occasional_ 
arrests of Christians still taking place in many places,\it is surmised | 
that any region might yet contain Christians. Continue a diligent 
search throughout the Fiefs. For this purpose, peasants and merchants 
shall be organized into five-man groups. If a Christian is discovered in 
a village or town from another source of information, its officials may 
be punished after examination. 

(XVII) 1666. Instructions to all the villages [in the Domain-lands?]. 
(To, XI, 585ff.; TKR, 1, v, 251 ff.) 

[1] (The same as [IX, 1].) 

[2] All sales of persons are forbidden. Personal service may be hired 
for periods less than ten years. 

[3] Places reserved for hawking shall be strictly guarded, and roads 
and bridges in them repaired. 

[4] Returns of taxes should be forwarded from point to point with 
promptness. 

[5] (The same as [XV]I].) 

[6] (The same as [VII, 3, 5, 7, 8].) 

[7] If a villager is accidentally wounded, it shall at once be reported. 
If a traveller quarrelled with another, or ran away after killing him, 
his passing into a next village shall be reported to the latter’s officials, 
and their certificate of the report be asked for. It is an offence to kill 
the murderer privately. 

[8] A permanent sale of cultivated land is forbidden. The village- 
officials and five-man groups shall put their seals on every deed of 
mortgage. Any of them refusing to affix his seal will be punished. A 
mortgage effected without these seals is illegal, and even the village- 
head and five-man group will be punished therefor. 

[9] It is forbidden to evict peasants and seize their lands. If there 
is no son to succeed to a deceased peasant’s estate, the case shall be 
reported, and a relative, whether man or woman, shall be, with official 
sanction, set up as sucecéssor. It is an offence to destroy the house, 
absorb the land, and obliterate the estate. 
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[10] (The same as [X, 2].) 

[11] (The same as [VIII, 1, 5].) The purple and scarlet colors on 
clothes are forbidden, but other colors may be used at will. 

[12] (The same as [VIII, 3].) 

[13] (The same as [IX, 3].) 

[14] (The same as [VIII, 2].) 

[15] Not a horse and not a man shall be furnished to a man provided 
with no ticket issued by due authorities. 

[16] Disputes about water and bounderies shall be referred to the 
authorities, and shall not be agitated privately. 

[17] Do not secretly make new coins, or use illegal coins. 

[18] All kinds of gambling are forbidden. 

[19] Persons who are inharmonious with their families and cause 
dissention in the villages shall be reported. 

[20] No money, rice, or other article shall be handed to any official 
or person whatsoever who is unable to show a proper certificate. 

[21] Any Bailiff, Intendant, or village-official doing the slightest in- 
justice to peasants shall at once be reported. 

[22] Do not conceal land, old or new, [from assessment for taxation]. 

[23] Land that has long lain waste or virgin soil shall, with official 
sanction, be cultivated 

[24] (The same as [VIII, 6].) 

[25] Do not cut down trees and bamboos even for urgent need with- 
out official permission. 

[26] It is forbidden to sell a house recently built and build another. 

[27] When an official visits a village, he shall not be entertained 
with anything specially bought, shall pay for everything he needs 
and get a receipt therefor, and shall receive no presents from the 
village-head or a peasant. If he annoys peasants, the case shall be 
reported. 

[28] Fires shall be carefully prevented, and, if one takes place, it 
shall be speedily extinguished. Any man tardy in coming out will be 
examined and punished. 

[29] Storehouses in charge of villages shall be protected from fires 
and robbery. 

[30] Dikes and water-gates shall not be opened without order. If 
they break froma neglect and cause damages, the entire village will be 
punished. 

[31] If a peasant owing taxes runs away, his five-man group or the 
entire village shall pay the taxes and search for him. 

[32] An article offered at a price lower than the current price shall 
not be bought without a guarantee. No suspicious goods shall be 
bought. 

[33] (Similar to [TX, 2].) 

(XVIII) 1668. An edict. (To, XI, 639.) 

[1] (The same as [VIII, 5].) Hotels on high roads are exceptions to 
this rule. 

[2] (The same as [VIII,1].) Use plain colors other than purple and 
scarlet, without patterns. 
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[3] (The same as [IX, 3].) 

[4] Neither the village-head nor the peasant shall ride in a palanquin. 

[5] Wrestling, nd dance, puppet show, and other public amusements, 
are strictly forbidden. 

[6] (The same as [VIII, 2].) Extravagance shall be avoided at wedd- 
ing or other joyous occasions. 

(XIX) 1670. An order. (To, XI, 706.) 

[1] (The same as [VIII, 5].) 

[2] (The same as [X VIII, 2].) 

[3] Do not sell in the village vermicelli, buckwheat cakes, manji, tofu, 
and other things the making of which wastes cereals. 

[4] (The same as [IX, 2].) 

[5] Cultivate, weed, and manure the fields with care. 

[6] (The same as [X, 2].) 

[7] There shall be no delay in paying taxes. 

[8] (The same as [X VIII, 4].) 

[9] No strangers who do not cultivate shall be allowed to stay in the 
village. If any one conceals such a person, he will be examined and 
punished. 

[10] Nor shall a peasant who has run away from a judicial contest 
be concealed. The person harboring him shall be examined and punished. 

[11] (The same as [X VIII, 6].) 

(XX) 1670. An order. (Jo, XVI, 706—707.) 

A peasant’s petition shall be presented to the Intendant or Bailiff; if 
the Intendant fails to give justice, the peasant may bring his petition to 
Edo, after notifying the Intendant of his intention. If the petitioner failed 
to give this notice, his case, however just, would not be entertained. In 
the [eighteen] principal fiefs, the Baron’s decisions shall be final. 

(XXT) 1682. Public sign-boards. (To, XII, 99—100.) 

(The same as Note 55, [1], above, except the part of the last article 
which deals with the period of personal service.) Men-servants and 
maid-servants shall not be hired for longer periods than ten years. 

(XXID 1682. Public sign-boards. (Tbid., 100.) 

(The same as Note 55, [3], above.) 

(XXIII) 1682. Public sign-boards. (Ibid., 100.) 

[1] The sale and purchase of poisons and counterfeit drugs are for- 
bidden under penalty. A person reporting an offence .gainst this law, 
even if he was an accomplice, will be rewarded. 

[2] Transactions in false coins are forbidden. 

[3] Do not deal in recently published books containing uncertain 
matters. 

[4] It is forbidden to corner a commodity, to force up its prize by 
concert, and to raise wages likewise. 

[5] All kinds of the assembling of peasants under oath will be severely 
punished. 

(XXIV) 1711. Public sign-boards. (To, XIII, 162.) 

(Identical with Note 55, [1], above.) 

(XXV) 1711. Public sign-boards. (Ibid., 162—163.) 

(The same as [XXIIT}.) 
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(XX VI) 1711. Public sign-boards. (Ibid., 163.) 

(The same as Note 55, [3], above.) 

(XXVII) 1713. Instructions to the peasants in the Domain-lands. 
(Ibid., 319—321; TKR, I, v, 258ff.; GK, No. 13.) 

[1] Despite the minute instructions already given, villages have 
recently become more or less lawless and disorderly, peasants neglecting 
their work and indulging in luxuries. They are extravagant in dwelling, 
clothing and food, raise useless plants in places where grain should be 
raised, and, contrary to law, divide estates smaller than ten koku of 
productive power. Henceforth, the Village-Head and all the peasants 
shall observe all the laws previously issued, avoid all luxury, and devote 
all energy to agriculture. 


[2] Recently, at the examination of land by the Intendant, villagers 
bribe his assistants, in order to secure low values attached to the land, 
and consequently tax-returns have decreased year by year, until in some 
places they are less than a half of their former amount. Nevertheless, 
those places do not seem to become richer, for the result is said to be 
due to continual corrupt practices of the lower officials. For the people 
in the Suzerain(Z$)’s Domains who till the Suzerain(Z¥)’s land and thereby 
support their families and dependents in security, not to render taxes 
according to their means, but to squander wealth for private affairs, is 
very foolish conduct. The Intendants wil] henceforth supervise all finan- 
cial matters, and their assistants have been instructed not to receive 
bribes, under a severe penalty. The peasants shall, therefore, devote 
their energies to cultivation, shall not be remiss in returning taxes, ‘and 
shall report an unjust assistant to the Intendant. Village-Heads are also 
reported to be partial and corrupt. Henceforth, both the giver and the 
receiver of a bribe will be punished alike. 


[3] (The same as [IX, 5], [XI, 11], with a reminder of recent laxity.) 
[4] (The same as [XVII, 25], with a reminder of recent abuses.) 


[5] (The same as [XI, 4], with a reminder of recent instances of farm- 
ing out the work to unscrupulous contractors.) 

[6] Some District-Heads have become avaricious and arrogant. Their 
office shall henceforth be abolished, and all village affairs shall be in 
charge of the Head and five-man groups of each village. Places that 
cannot dispense with District-Heads shall consult the Intendant. 

[7] Village-officials are expected to advise peasants to adjust their 
differences as far as possible by mutual conciliation, but shall not sup- 
press petitions which must be heard by the authorities. 

[8] It is reported that lower officials of the storehouses of Edo detain 
peasants unnecessarily long when the latter come to deliver tax-rice, 
and that, when peasants come to Edo for presenting petitions, an In- 
tendant’s assistant compells them to stay at the house of his acquain- 
tance at an unreasonable cost. All these cases, of whatever nature, 
shall be reported to the Intendant. 

[9] Peasants frequently bribe officials for various purposes, as, for in- 
stance, when they fear that their village might be incorporated into a 
neighboring Fief, but as the affairs of the government cannot be ex- 
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pected to be changed by bribery, peasants should not listen to the 
argument of any person whatsoever seeking bribes. 

[10] If the peasants concealed wrongs committed by an unjust Vil- 
lage-Head or assistant of the Intendant, and thereby caused their own 
difficulties to multiply, the persons concealing would be punished to- 
gether with the offender. 

(XXVIII) 1716. An edict. (To, XIII, 485.) 

[1] (The same as [XIII, 2]. Cf. [XXT].) 

[2] (The same as [VII, 3], [XIII, 7], [XV, 4].) 

[3] (The same as [XVII, 8].) It has been forbidden for the mort- 
gager, instead of the mortgagee, to pay the dues levied on the land on 
mortgage. 

(XXIX) 1721. An edict to the Intendants. (Ibid., XIII, 701.) 

[1] The land that has been laid waste shall be again cultivated by 
the owner. If he is unable to do so, the entire village shall assist him; 
if the work is too difficult for the village, the Intendant shall supply 
the balance of the expense; and if that is still inadequate, the case shall 
be reported to Edo. Newly opened land shall be exempt from taxation 
from two to five years, after which its productive power shall be examined 
and the rate of the tax determined. A careful investigation shall be 
made as to whether there is not still some waste land capable of re- 
cultivation. 

[2] Peasants who have served under warriors in Edo are often reported 
to wear swords after returning to the village. This shall be stopped, on 
the Village-Head’s responsibility. 

[3] It is forbidden to start a new trade, excepting that of the fisher- 
men and hunters who sell their fish and game for livelihood. 

[4] The building of a new Shintd temple and the making of a new 
Buddhist image, as well as gambling, habitual indulgence in amusement, 
unsuitable customs, and idleness in agriculture, are forbidden, as be- 
fore. 

(XXX) 1721. (GK, No. 15; TKR, I, v, 266.) 

No estate shall be divided which is smaller than 10 koku in assessed 
productivity or 1 chd (2.45 acres) in extent. As the remainder after a 
division also shall not be smaller than this limit, it follows that a peasant 
holding an estute smaller than 20 koku or 2 chd may not divide it among 
children or relatives. Dependents shall be hired out in the village or 
take a suitable service elsewhere. 

(XXXT) 1722. An edict to Intendants. (To, XIII, 750.) 

Peasants cannot remember all the instructions which they have heard 
but once, and innocently commit wrongs. As there must be teachers of 
writing even in remote villages, these, whether priests or laymen, shall 
carefully imstruct the people, and shall at leisure write down, for the 
pupils to copy or recite, the more important laws, articles of the five- 
man group record, and any other instructive matter. 

(XXXIT) 1725. Articles for the five-man group record selected by 
the suzerain’s government. (Gg, sup. 1—20; DNR, iv, 103ff.) (In this 
document, the articles are put in the form of a pledge from the people, 
not of a command from the officials.) 
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[1] The group, its examination, and its complaints. (The same as 
[VII, 1, 2, 6], [X VII, 20].) If one single inhabitant is left out of the 
group system, the village-officials will be punished. 

[2] Unjust officials. (The same as [XVII, 21], [XX VII, 10).) 

[3] Accounts. (The same as [IX, 5], [XI, 11, 12], [XX VII, 3].) 

[4] Each one to have his seal registered. 

[5] Wages for labor in public works to be properly receipted. 

[6] Tax-rice. (The same as [XI, 7], [IX, 4].) 

[7] The village shall be responsible for a safe delivery of the tax-rice 
done in full straw-bags of 3 to and 7 shd each. (Cf. [IV, 1], [XI, 8].) 

[8] Annual taxes to be assessed by the Village-Head in the presence 
of representative peasants. 

[9] Annual taxes to be demanded and receipted by the Village-Head 
exactly as they were assessed. 

[10] Village store-houses to be guarded by the village against all 
accidents, and to be opened by all the village together even under an 
urgent order from the authorities. 

[11] No bribes to officials. Peasants to enter a complaint against an 
unjust official at once to the Intendant. 

[12] Officials visiting the village. (The same as [X VII, 27].) 

[13] Wicked men. (The same as [VII, 6, 7, 8], [XV, 2, 6].) 

[14] To report on loss by robbery, on robbers, and on discovery of 
articles once stolen. 

[15] Strangers. (The same as [VII, 3], [XV, 4], [XIX, 10}.) 

[16] To report on a wounded traveller and the death of a traveller. 
A sick traveller to be taken care of, and reported to his home. 

[17] Murderers. (The same as [XVII, 7].) 

[18] Not to neglect cultivation, on pain of punishment, in addition to 
the ordinary taxes. A really helpless peasant shall be helped in culti- 
vation by the village. 

[19] No permanent sale of land. 

[20] Deeds of mortgage to bear the seals of the Village-Head and 
the five-man group, and the term not to exceed ten years. 

[21} Succession to heirless estates. (The same as [XVII, 9].) 

[22] Planting of tobacco. (The same as [VIII, 6], [X VII, 24].) 

[23] The post-horse service to be prompt and honest, (and same as 
[X VII, 15). 

[24] Official circulars to be promptly delivered to the next village. 

[25] Trees of the forests not to be cut. 

[26] Trees. (The same as [XVII, 25].) 

[27] The roads and bridges charged to the village to be repaired and 
cared for, on penalty, without waiting for an order. 

[28] [29] Reservoirs. (The same as [XVII, 30].) 

[30] Cultivated land not to be extended over roads and other public 
works, or penalty to be inflicted on the Village-Head and the five-man 
group. 

[31] Gambling forbidden, on penalty on all parties and the Village- 
Head and five-man group. 

[32] Fires. (The same as [XVII, 28}.) 
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| Tenants to have guarantors, and the land-lord and his five-man 
group to be responsible for their good behavior. 

[34] Not to be guarantors to servants without sub-guarantees of their 
own relatives. 

[35] Outlaws. (The same as [XIII, 7].) 

[36] Secret hawking. (The same as [XVII, 3].) 

[37] Not to allow a courtesan to be in the village, on penalty on the 
woman, the land-lord, and his five-man group. 

[38] In weaving silk and pongee, to conform to the standard width 
and length for each piece. 

[39] Christians. (The same as [XVI].) 

[40] Disorderly men. (The same as [VII, 3, 6].) 

[41] Guard-houses. (The same as [XV, 5].) 

[42] Fire-arms. (The same as [XIV].) 

[43] Horse-stealing. (The same as [XV, 8].) 

[44] Not to divide an estate smaller than 20 koku, if of the Village- 
Head, or 10 koku, if of the ordinary peasant. 

[45] Not to mortgage land or building belonging to a temple and 
guaranteed by the Suzerain’s vermilion seal. 

[46] All men and women to be industrious in farming and to engage 
in suitable subsidiary occupations, on penalty of the village-officials and 
the five-man group. 

[47] Shintd and Buddhist services to be simple. 

[48] Even salaried burghers not to wear swords at a dancing show. 

[49] Peasants and burghers to wear plain silk, pongee, cotton or 
hempen clothes, according to their means, and not to use better materials. 
The servants to use cotton and hempen cloths for clothes and sashes. 

[50] and [51] (do not concern peasants.) 

[52] Mortgage. (The same as [XXVIII, 3].) 

[53] Wearing swords. (The same as [XXIX, 2].) 

[54] Shintd temples and Buddhist images. (The same as [XXIX, 4].) 

[55] To instruct children not to be lazy and extravagant. 

[56] Ferry-boats in Kwantd to bear the official brand. 

[57] Sales of persons are forbidden. 

[58] To report on men falsely calling themselves officials. 

[59] Not to buy or take in mortgage stolen or uncertain goods, on 
penalty on the five-man group and the village-officials. 

[60] Gambling strictly forbidden. 

[61] Cultivation of wasted land. (The same as [XXYV, 1].) 

[62] No new Shintd or Buddhist service to be introduced. No public 
show without permission, on pain of penalty. 

[63] Good care of water-works and equitable distribution of water. 

[64] Not to present complaints too old or with insufficient proofs. 

[65] Not to force persons in wedding to give drink or to throw stones 
at them. 

[66] To report on a foandling, and not to give it to an uncertain 
person and without official permission. 

[67] As before, the peasant shall not mortgage land without the seal 
of the Village-Head, nor the latter without the seal of another village- 
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official. As before, a mortgage is illegal in which the mortgager, and 
not the mortgagee, pays the taxes on the land in question. 

[68] No mortgage whose term expired before 1716 shall be considered 
at court after ten years after the expiration of the term. Nor shall a 
mortgage after ten years after the date of the contract which states that 
the land would be restored at any time the debt is repaid. 

(XXXITT) 1737. An®edict. (To, XIII, 1203.) 

[1] A deed of mortgage which does not bear the seal of the Village- 
Head, a deed of mortgage by a Village-Head which does not bear the 
seal of another village-official, a deed of mortgage which exempts the 
mortgagee from the payment of taxes on the mortgaged land and charges 
the mortgager to pay them, these three have been declared illegal long 
since, and must be so stated in the five-man group record. However, 
there still are people who present petitions on the strength of illegal 
deeds. Henceforth, village-officials shall frequently read the group 
record to the people. Mortgages whose terms have expired since 1716 
would not be considered, were disputes concerning them brought to the 
court. Nor would a deed of mortgage stating that the land would be 
restored to the owner at any time the debt was paid be entertained, if 
the term of the mortgage has expired. This order shall be promulgated 
through the Kwantd provinces, the Fiefs receiving notice thereof from 
the nearest Intendant. 

[2] It is reported that there are still some places in the Fiefs that 
have not made their five-man group records. These shall be made. The 
order therefor shall also be transmitted to the lords from their nearest 
Intendants. 

(XXXIV) Articles of five-man group records (of Domain-lands) not 
included in the summaries already given. (GGI.) (It should not be 
presumed that each article appeared for the first time in the year here 
given. Many articles were based on old laws still in force. Few 
articles in the later group-records were not repetitions.) 

[1] Shimotsuke, 1743. The estate of an orphan shall be taken care 
of by the relatives and the village, who shall make a written agreement 
in order to prevent misunderstanding, and shall render the taxes on 
the land. The orphan on reaching the majority, shall take back the 
estate, and be set up as a peasant (hyaku-shd). 

[2] Shimotsuke, 1743. An especial care to be taken of rivers and 
embankments when there is a long rain and danger of overflow. 

[3] Shimotsuke, 1743. Villagers shall not feast at the expense of the 
village when they congregate on common business. 

[4] Mino, 1759. Peasants shall not be discourteous to warriors. 

[5] Mino, 1759. If any unusual and improtant thing takes place in 
the village, or in a neighboring village, or even in a Fief near by, it 
shall be reported. 

[6] Mikawa, 1816. No new houses shall be erected without permission. 

[7] Mino, 1831. Any person especially noted for filial piety to his 
parents, faithfulness to his master, benevolence to the destitute, or other 
virtues, shall be reported. 

[8] Buzen, 1836. A village-official especially faithful in doing his 
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duties, considerate of the interests of small peasants, and consequently 
regarded by them with great respect, shall be reported by peasants. 

[9| Buzen, 1836. Large bells, torii, and stone lanterns for temples 
shall not be made. No Shintd or Buddhist images, whether of bronze, 
stone or wood, larger than three shaku (3 feet) in height shall be made. 
A permission is necessary for making more than ten images at a time, 
even though they are of wood and do not exceed three shaku. 

[10] Buzen, 1836. No Buddhist temple building larger than three ken 
(6 yards) in front and no shrine or pedestal larger than one and a half 
ken (3 yards) in front, shall be erected. Elaborate beam constructions 
with hiji-ki brackets shall be avoided. 

[11] Yamashiro, 1848. Any matter that would be good for the govern- 
ment, and any measure, however old, which troubles people, shall be 
reported. 

[12] Kotsuke, 1863. The peasant shall not be disrespectful to officials 
even in another district, and shall not be discourteous to travellers. 


(Note: The Notes 60—146 will appear ina subsequent number of the Journal.) 


























Vocalic r, 1, m, n in Semitic.—By Franx R. Buakg, 
Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University. 


In Indo-European philology vocalic r, 1, m, n are equally 
| as important as those sounds which are usually designated as 
: the vowels par excellence. They seem to have been among 
the sounds possessed by the original common Indo-European 
speech, and many phenomena can be explained only by 
referring to them. For example the varying forms of the word 
for “wolf,” Sanskrit vrkas, Greek Av«os, Gothic wulfs, Lithua- 
nian vilkas, Old Bulgarian vliku, or again of the word for 
“hundred,” Sanskrit gatam, Greek (€xarov, Latin centuwm, Gothic 
hund, Lithuanian szimtas, are best explained by assuming that 
the original vowel of the first syllable was in the first case 
vocalic 1, in the second, vocalic n.! 

In the Semitic languages apparently no such important role 
is played by these sounds. It is usually supposed that they 
did not form a part of the sound material of the parent 
Semitic speech,? but there seems to be one form at least in 
which the positing of a vocalic liquid is possible. 

In Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, and Assyrian we find two 
negative adverbs whose chief component is the consonant I, viz., 
Hebrew &, 58; Biblical Aramaic x9, 5s; Assyrian [@, wl. In 
the first two languages the form &, 89 is employed as the 
usual negative of declarative statements, and is regularly 
authotonic, while 58 is the negative of optative and subjunctive 
statements and is proclitic, as is indicated by the Maqqeph 
which joins it to the following word. In Assyrian /é@ is certainly 
the usual accented negative, while ul seems to be used, at 
least in many cases, in sentences in which some other element 
bears the chief stress, e. g., edu ul ézib, ‘not one escaped’, niiru 
ul immart ‘light they see not, wl zikaru sunu, ul sinnidati 

















1 Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss d. Vergl. Gram. der Indogerm. Sprachen, 
2te Bearb. Strassburg, 1897, §§ 30, 77, 428—460, 497—532. 
2 Cf. Haupt, Uber die beiden Halbvocale u und i, BA. I., p. 294. 
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Sunu ‘they are neither male nor female.’ In Ethiopic, the 
only other language in which ’al occurs, we find it only in 
the quasi-verb AAAs ’albé ‘there is not, has not,’ and in the 
negative Ans ’akkd, in both cases without accent. It seems 
therefore that these two series of forms may be ultimately of 
the same origin, /@, 16 being the representatives of the negative 
when accented, ’al, ul being the representatives, when proclitic. 
The latter forms may have been developed from the authotonic 
la as follows. With loss of accent the vowel @ was shortened 
and finally disappeared, leaving only 7, probably pronounced 
as J; this vocalic 1 developed a prothetic vowel which was 
pronounced with initial glottal catch; the a vowel of Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Ethiopic ’al is due to the influence of this catch; 
in Assyrian the Aleph was probably lost, and then the form 
was written with w, the vowel that seemed to render the 
sound best.! 

Altho liquid and nasal yowels play so unimportant a part 
in the parent Semitic speech, there are a number of cases in 
which they appear to have been developed in the individual 
languages. In many cases, however, in the forms in question 
the liquid and nasal vowels themselves do not appear, but 
must be assumed in the transition forms from which they are 
derived, e. g., Nestorian Syriac ths.; déhéltha is developed 
from the original dihlata through the intermediate stages 
dihlttha, dihitha. 

In classical Arabic, Ethiopic, and Assyrian examples of these 
vowels are rare. The perfect of the VII. form in Arabic 
seems to be a case in point, i83| ingatala being derived from 
ngatala,2 a form developed on the basis of the imperfect by 
dropping the performative ia, but the treatment of ” + con- 
sonant does not differ from that of any combination of two 
consonants at the beginning of a word, as for example in 
VIII form <3! igtatala. The varying forms of the word for 
‘man’ £ ye, + yl maru", miru", muru", imrau™ may point to 
the presence of an 7, the form being originally my’u". 

In Ethiopic the prepositional forms AI"#:, AJ°— emna, &m 
are to be derived from the original mina (cf. Arab. ¢,« before 
the article) through an intermediate stage mna; ém is derived 





1 Cf. ultu below p. 219. 
2 Cf. Haupt, Nachtriige und Berichtigungen, BA. I p. 328. 
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from émna by dropping of the final syllable after the accent 
had shifted to the first. 

In Assyrian the writing er in forms like wrammer ‘make 
shine, wmaer ‘send, instead of the regular ir may represent 
the r vowel in the unaccented syllable.1 It is not impossible 
also that the preposition ultu ‘from’ is derived from an originally 
unaccented or proclitic form of 23tu or itu, through the inter- 
mediate stage jtw. Notice that the vowel developed out of ] 
is wu in this case as in the negative ul above. | 

In Syriac the forms of this character are more numerous.? 
In the Eastern dialect words in which 7, 1, m, n followed by | 
Shewa immediately precede the final syllable e. g., dehletha ‘fear’, 4 
| syncopate the Shewa and develope a vowel before the consonant, | 
f e. g., deheltha. Between forms like dehletha and deheltha there j 
must have been a series of intermediate forms like dehjtha | 
with liquid or nasal vowel. 

Words which begin with r followed by Shewa, e. g., bo.es 
regia ‘firmament,’ often lose the Shewa and take a prothetic 
vowel instead written with aleph, e. g., Isseit ‘arg?a; an inter- 

mediate stage gid must also be assumed here. | 
After a word ending in a consonant the initial syllables le, 
be, de are often changed in poetry to el, ev, ed, e. g., was MI 
“ith elhén. In the case of J an intermediate stage ] is to be 
assumed e. g., “ith jhén; in the other cases the change is pro- 
bably analogical. 

In Hebrew, liquid and nasal vowels appear to occur in 
unaccented final syllables. These are found chiefly in the | 
following classes of forms; viz., 

a) Segholate nouns, e. g., 15D ‘book,’ 599 ‘foot,’ amd 

‘bread,’ jew ‘fat;’ 

b) in Segholate verbal forms, e. g., 53, 52, 
and Hiphil respectively of 53 ‘reveal;’ 

c) in forms of the imperfect with 1 conversive which 
have recessive accent, e. g., DM?) ‘and he fought.’ 

In the first two classes of forms the fact that the last 
syllable contains a liquid or nasal vowels and not short e 
followed by a consonant is indicated in the first place by the 
fact that such vowels are found in similar forms in other 








jussive Qal 








1 Cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram., Berlin, 1889, p. 89. 
2 Cf. Brockelmann, Syrische Gram., Berlin, 1899, §§ 70—73. 
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languages, e. g., Eng. taper, eagle, bosom, leaven, the last syllables 
of which all contain liquid or nasal vowels in spite of the 
spelling: secondly by the fact that similar Hebrew forms ending 
in w or 2, change these consonants to the vowels @ or 7 e. g., 
373 ‘chaos’ from bithu or Yh ‘sickness’ (pausal form) from hiili; 
80 JB (i.e. bohn) ‘thumb’ from bihn. The fact that all other 
Segholate forms with the exception of those containing second 
or third guttural radicals are likewise spelt with Seghol in 
the last syllable does not militate against the assumption of 
liquid and nasal vowels in words ending in liquids or nasals. 
The Massorites, of course, knew nothing of such vowels and 
so spelt them, with the sign for an unaccented short vowel in 
a closed syllable + consonant, just as we do for example in 
English. 

In the forms of the imperfect with 1 conversive like on>% 
‘and he fought,’ we find of course plenty of forms that do not 
end in liquids or nasals also written with Seghol + consonant, 
e. g. JI3N, and the Seghol might in most of these cases be 
regarded simply as a modification of accented Cere in forms 
like on>*, F132". The correspondence, however, of WR) with 
unaccented Seghol + r to Ox with accented Pathah + r, 
where Seghol + r evidently indicate the r vowel, since Seghol 
is not the representative of unaccented Pathah, seems to 
indicate that we have liquid or nasal vowels also in the forms 
with original 7 in the final syllable. 

In all these forms, then, the spelling Seghol + liquid or 
nasal seems to be used to indicate vocalic r, 1, m, n. When- 
ever, therefore we find these combinations in an unaccented 
position, we are confronted with the possibility of liquid or 
nasal vowels. There are several series of forms besides those 
just discussed in which these vowels seem to be present. 

In a number of nouns with prefixed ) made from stems with 
initial r, 1, m we find the vowel of the prefix written Seghol, e. g., 

M33%0 ‘chariot’ 
arm ‘wide space’ 
pm ‘distance’ 
pnp ‘aromatic plants’ 
MAP ‘salve’ 
p‘np>o ‘pinchers’ 
maw. ‘wardrobe’ 


ie 


mown ‘ruling.’ 


va ww 
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Here the Seghol befor 1 might be explained as a partial 
assimilation of i to r, x being sometimes a guttural. But 4 
when it acts as a guttural regularly causes complete assimilation 
of the preceding vowel to @ and not partial assimilation to 
Seghol; besides the forms with 1 and m remain unexplained. 
It is not improbable that in all these forms we have 
a vocalic liquid or nasal after the prefix ® indicated as we 
should expect by Seghol + consonant; thus, mrkébah, mjgahaim, 
mmsalah, &e. The form 7 ‘thy rebelliousness, from ‘8 is 
probably to be explained in the same way. 

The possessive suffixes of the second and third person plural 
DD, j2, OF, 7 as well as the independent pronouns of the 
second person plural DAS, JAS, all have Seghol in the last 
syllable followed by m or n. This Seghol is said to be derived 
from an 7 which belonged originally only in the feminine, e.g., 
Assyr. Sina ‘they, but which has been extended by analogy 
to the masculine forms which originally had uw, e. g., Assyr. 
Sunu Arab. hum ‘they, Assyr. attunu, Arab. antum ‘ye.! The 
presence of Seghol in these syllables instead of the regular 
Cere is explained by Brockelmann as due to the fact that 
they were originally unaccented, and that the original vocali- 
zation is preserved even after the shift of the accent to the 
last syllable.2 Such a levelling of the i vowel of the feminine 
has certainly taken place in the independent pronoun of the 
third person masculine 07, 797 ‘they,’ and it may have taken 
place in all the masculine forms above mentioned, but it is 
unnecessary to assume such a process. If, as we have supposed, 
the final syllable was originally unaccented, we may have here 
simply nasal vowels, in the masculine representing a reduced 
form of wm, in the feminine, of in. 

This conception of these endings also offers a better ex- 
planation of the third person plural suffixes @m, adn as in 
DDD, jO:D ‘their horses.’ It is difficult to see how they could 
be contracted from *ahim or *ahum and *ahin. These would 
naturally yield the diphthongal forms *aim, *awm, *ain or con- 
tracted *ém, *6m, *én. If, however, we suppose ahim or ahum 
and ahin to have been first reduced to ahm and ahy, which 





1 Cf. Brockelmenn, Grundriss d. Vergl. Gram. d. semitischen Sprachen, 
Berlin, 1907, §§ 10456, 105e y, 106 ge. 

2 Cf. Brockelmann, op. cit., loc. cit. 
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with loss of intervocalic h become am, an or am, an, and under 
the influence of the accent dm, dn, the difficulty vanishes. 

In the active participle of stems tertize 1 + suffix of the 
second person masculine singular, such as for example 773 
‘thy creator, the Seghol before the 1 is explained as partial 
assimilation of i, which we find in such forms as 738 ‘thy 
enemy, to the guttural 1. We find the same phenomenon, 
however, in 43h ‘thy father-in-law’ (Ex. 18, 6) and in 43n3 
‘giving thee’ (Jer. 20, 4). Both the forms with 1 and those 
with 3 are best explained as containing liquid and nasal vowels, 
viz., 10¢rza, hothnzd, nothnya.' 

In Exodus 33, 3 occurs the unusual form 4928 ‘I will con- 
sume thee’ which stands for 4)28, first person imperfect Piel 
of m5> ‘be completed,’ with suffix of second person singular 
masculine. In the form in the text we evidently have an 1 
vowel. The development from the normal form is to be 
conceived of as follows; ’akall’za > ’akal‘za > akalza > aka. 

From what has been said it will appear that the part played 
by the liquid and nasal vowels in the Semitic languages is 
not entirely without significance. In the parent speech, it is 
true, they are apparently all but non-existent, but in some of 
its descendants, especially in Aramaic and Hebrew we find 
them developed in a number of cases. These cases serve to 
show that while these vowels in Semitic cannot compare in 
importance to the corresponding sounds in the Indo-European 
family, the possibility of their occurrence should be borne in 
mind in any study of exceptional forms. 





1 This form of the active participle is rare, the cases given being all 
those that occur with stems tertiz# "1 or 3; no forms occur from stems 
tertize ©: from stems tertie 5 we have only 45x3 “thy redeemer,” where 
i has become a/ under the influence of the guttural 8; in the forms JAdD4 
“thy trader” (Ez. 27,20; 23) and ppd>¥n “it shall devour you” (Is. 33, 11) 
in which the conditions are similar to the above, the a may be explained 
as due to the influence of the 5 which acts as a guttural; in o>5>xNn it 
may be simply analogy with the other forms of the imperfect. 
























PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


AT ITS 


MEETING IN BALTIMORE, MD. 


IgIo. 


The annual meeting of the Society, being the one hundred 
twenty-second occasion of its assembling, was held in Balti- 
more, Md., at the Johns Hopkins University, on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday of Easter week, March 31st and April 


Ist and 2d. 
The following members were present at one or more of the 
SeSsiONS : 


Barret, Davidson, Hyvernat, Quackenbos, 
Blake, Edgerton, Jastrow, Rosenau, 
Bioomfield, Ember, Kent, R. G. - Rudolph, Miss 
Bolling, Foote, Kyle, Schick, 
Brown, F. Gildersleeve, Lyon, Steele, 

Brown, G. W. Grieve, Miss Margolis, Torrey, 
Burlingame, Haas, Meyer, E. Vanderburgh, 
Casanowicz, Harper, R. F. Michelson, Ward, W. H. 
Clay, Haupt, Montgomery, Yohannan. 
Collitz, Haynes, Miller, 

Conant, Hopkins, Muss-Arnolt, Total: 45. 
Currier, Hussey, Miss Oertel, 


The first session began on Thursday afternoon at three 
o'clock in the Donovan Room, McCoy Hall, with the President, 
Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, in the chair. In the absence of both 
the secretaries Dr. George C. O. Haas was appointed to act as 
recording secretary for the meeting. 

The reading of the minutes of the meeting in New York, 
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April 15th, 16th, and 17th, 1909, was dispensed with, because 
they had already been printed in the Journal (vol. 30, p. i-xii). 

The Committee of Arrangements presented its report, through 
Professor Haupt, in the form of a printed program. The suc- 
ceeding sessions were appointed for Friday morning at half 
past nine, Friday afternoon at half past two, and Saturday 
morning at half past nine. It was announced that a luncheon 
would be given to the Society by the University at the Johns 
Hopkins Club on Friday at one o’clock, and that arrange- 
ments had been made for a subscription dinner at the same 
place on Friday evening at seven o’clock. The Johns Hopkins 
Club and the University Club extended their courtesies to the 
members of the Society during the meeting. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The annual report of the Corresponding Secretary, Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson, was then presented as follows: 


The Secretary has the honor to report that he has endeavoured to 
carry on the duties of his office during the current year as before, and 
has had pleasant correspondence, not only with the newly elected 
members, honorary and corporate, but also with various persons who 
take an interest in Oriental matters and have been attracted by the aims 
of the Society. A special phase of the correspondence is represented 
by letters to and from one engaged in writing a report for a Japanese 
publication on the history of learned organizations in America. Several 
communications have been received requesting the Society to consider 
different cities from those where it has met in the past, as places for 
the annual meeting. Most noteworthy among these is an invitation from 
the Conventions Bureau of the Business Men’s League of St. Louis, ac- 
companied by letters from the Governor of Missouri, the Mayor of St. 
Louis, and a number of local civie bodies. 

The Secretary has to record the loss of several members whose names 
have added honor to our list. 


DEATHS. 


Honorary MEMBER, 


Professor M. J. De Goeje. 


CoRPORATE MEMBERS, 


Mr. Henry Charles Lea. 
Miss Maria Whitney. 


Professor M. J. De Goeje, of the University of Leyden, who died in 
May, 1909, was elected to honorary membership in 1898 as a represent- 
ative of Dutch scholarship and in recognition of his distinguished con- 
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tributions in the field of Semitic philology, especially Arabic, which are 
too well known to need record here. 

Mr. Henry C. Lea, of Philadelphia, who had been a member of the 
Society since 1898, died in October 1909. He was a zealous furtherer 
of scholarship, historical and antiquarian, and the author of numerous 
works on mediaeval history. 

Miss Maria Whitney, sister of the late Professor W. D. Whitney, died 
in January last. She joined the Society in 1897. 

The Secretary cannot close this report without a word of appreciation 
of the help he has received from his Baltimore colleagues on the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements (Professors Bloomfield and Haupt) in arranging 
the details of the meeting at which this report is presented. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER, 


The annual report of the Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, 
was then presented, as follows: 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SocrETY FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1909. 


Receipts. 
Balance from old account, Dec. 31,1908. ..... $ 488.00 
ei ae ok ih tends $ 950.00 
» (48) for other years ....... oe ee 21486 he, 
» (15) for His. Stud. of Relig. Gatien. ed Maen 30.00 1,194.88 
Life Membership payment .........+406-. 75.00 
State National Bank Dividends. ....... o% 124.97 
Annual interest from Savings Banks ....... 42.92 
Reser CONS 6 te 2 OS cals Sea's 408.52 
§ 2,334.29 
Expenditures. 
T. M. and T. Co., Printing Vol. xxiv and sundry § 1,357.80 
Editor’s Honorarium., .... ach * > tem b, erence 
Librarian, Scribe and Postage ......... . 64.50 
Treasurer, Postage. ..... ‘ ok toeie 1.00 
Subvention to Orientalische Bibliographie otee 95.95 
Balance to general account. .......+... ‘1715.04 
pe — § 2,334.29 
STATEMENT. 
1908 1909 
Bradley Type Fond. .... .. .. « § 2,653.41 § 2,781.29 
Cee Ween a ek ee ae TE 1,000.00 1,000.00 
State National Bank Shesinst ‘eae ee 1,950.00 1,950.00 
Connecticut Savings Bank. ...... 6.39 6.64 
National Savings Bank ..... ore 12.11 12.89 
Interest, Cotheal Fund ........ 195.69 237.88 
Cam tr ONS es 12.54 24.69 





§ 5,830.14 § 6,013.09 


ee _— 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The report of the Auditing Committee, Professors Torrey 
and Oertel, was presented by Professor Oertel, as follows: 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared 
the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and pass books 
and have found all correct. 

CHARLES C. TORREY, 
HANNS OERTEL, 
New Haven, March 23. 1910. 


\ Auditors. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


The Librarian, Professor Hanns Oertel, presented his report 
as follows: 


The library was unfortunate in losing the help this year which Miss 
Margaret D. Whitney has very generously given the last three years. 
As a consequence the accessioning had to be done by paid labor, ‘and 
it was through the kindness of my fellow editor, who allowed his 
honorarium to be used to defray this expense, that this work could be 
carried on. However, it will be necessary to provide hereafter a regular 
appropriation for the librarian to pay for the labor of accessioning and 
acknowledging; the work of binding has been entirely discontinued owing 
to lack of funds. It will be impossible to continue for any length of 
time a podlicy which is sure, to result in confusion and loss, and the 
Librarian again wishes to impress upon the members of the Society the 
absoiute necessity of a regular allowance for the payment of clerical help, 

This report was completed when the Librarian received the sum of 
one hundred dollars from Professor Jewett as a second most welcome 
gift toward the expenses of the library. 


Upon motion it was voted to convey the thanks of the 
Society to Professor Jewett for his two gifts. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS. 


The report of the Editors of this Journal, Professors Oertel 
and Jewett, was presented by Professor Oertel, as follows: 


Pursuant to a vote of the directors at the last annual meeting, the 
editors arranged to have the Journal published hereafter in four quarterly 
numbers. The first of these was sent to the members on December Ist, 
the second on March Ist. The third will be sent out on June Ist, and 
the fourth on September 1st. The second number contained the pro- 
ceedings of the New York meeting. It is possible now to form an 
estimate of the cost of the printing of the current volume of the Journal. 
The first number of volume 30, including addressing and postage, cost 
1271 marks and 30 pfennigs. The cost of the second number amounts 
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to 1006 marks and 50 pfennigs. Figuring on this basis, the Editors 
estimate that the whole volume will cost 4556 marks, thus coming well 
within the estimated sum of $ 1200. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society: 


HONORARY MEMBER. 
Professor Hermann Oldenberg. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Mr. William E. M. Aitken, Miss Sarah Fenton Hoyt, 
Prof. Cornelius B. Bradley, Mr. Charles Johnston, 

Mr. Alexander H. Bullock, Prof. Roland G. Kent, 

Mr. Eugene Watson Burlingame, Mr. C. O. Sylvester Mawson, 
Mr. Francis A. Cunningham, Mr. William Merrill, 

Dr. Franklin Edgerton, Mr. Bernard Revel, 


Dr. William H. Worrell. 


OFFICERS FOR 1910-1911. 


The committee appointed at New York to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year, consisting of Professor Harper, Dr. Haas, 
and Dr. Madsen, reported through Professor Harper and re- 
commended the following, who were duly elected: 


President—Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents—Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore; Professor Henry 
Hyvernat, of Washington; Professor Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of New 
York. 

Recording Secretary—Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—FProfessor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian—Professor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named, and Professors Crawford H. Toy 
and Charles R. Lanman, of Cambridge; E. Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven; Richard Gottheil, of New, York; Robert F. Harper and James 
R. Jewett, of Chicago; Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York. 

At four o'clock, at the conclusion of the business session, 
the Society adjourned to the large lecture-room in the same 
building, where the President, Dr. William Hayes Ward, de- 
livered the annual address on “Oriental Sources of Greek 
Mythology.” 

At five o’clock Professor Eduard Meyer of the University 
of Berlin, Exchange Professor at Harvard University and an 
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Honorary Member of the Society, delivered in the same hall 
an illustrated lecture on “The Egyptians in the Time of the 
Pyramid-builders.” 

The evening was reserved for an informal gathering of the 
members for supper and general conversation. 


SECOND SESSION. 

The members re-assembled on Friday morning at half past 
nine o'clock for the second session. The following communic- 
ations were presented: 

Dr. F. R. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University: ‘To be’ and 
‘to have’ in the Philippine languages. 

Professor M. Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University: An- 
nouncement of a work on Repetitions in the Rig-Veda. 

Mr. G. W. Brown, of Baltimore: Prana and apaéna in the 
Upanishads.—Remarks by Professor Bloomfield. 

Professor C. E. Conant, of the University of Chattanooga: 
RGH and RLD in Philippine languages.— Remarks by Dr. Blake. 

Rey. Dr. C. W. Currier, of Washington: Gonzales de Men- 
doza and his work on China.—Remarks by Professor Jastrow 

Dr. A. Ember, of Johns Hopkins University: Semito-Egyptian 
sound-changes.—Remarks by Professor W. Max Miiller. 

Dr. M. Margolis, of Dropsie College, Philadelphia: Gram- 
matical notes on transliterations in the Greek Old Testament.— 
Remarks by Professors W. Max Miiller and Haupt. 

Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: Babylonian 
words in the Talmud. 

At twelve thirty the Society took a recess until half past 
two, and the members were invited to luncheon as guests of 
the University at the Johns Hopkins Club. 


THIRD SESSION. 

The third session was held in the large lecture-room in 
McCoy Hall, President Ward presiding. The following papers 
were read: 

Professor L. C. Barret, of Dartmouth College: Myths about 
dragon-fights.—Remarks by Professor Bloomfield. 

Dr. Lucia Grieve, of New York: The Mohurrum in Western 
Tndia. 

Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: A Mac- 
cabean oratorio. 

Professor M. Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania: 
The Etana myth on the Babylonian-Assyrian seal-cylinders.— 
Remarks by Dr. Ward and Professor Bloomfield. 
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Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College: On the latest 
addition to the Babylonian Deluge literature; presented by 
Professor Torrey—Remarks by Professors Haupt and Clay. 

Dr. G. A. Reisner, of Harvard University: The Harvard ex- 
cavations at Samaria in 1909; presented by Professor Lyon. 


The reading of papers was concluded at four forty, and at 
five o’clock Professor Eduard Meyer delivered in the same hall 
a lecture on ‘Augustus Caesar. At half past seven the members 
met for dinner at the Johns Hopkins Club. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


On Saturday morning at half. past nine the fourth and con- 
cluding session was held in the Donovan Room in McCoy 
Hall. President-elect Bloomfield presided in the absence of 
President Ward. 

The directors reported that they had re-appointed Professors 
Oertel and Jewett as Editors of the Journal for the ensuing 
year. 

They further announced that the next meeting would take 
place at Cambridge, Mass., on March 16, 17, and 18, 1911. 
(This date was afterwards changed by the Directors to 
April 20, 21, and 22 in Easter week.) 

It was announced that the President had appointed as com- 
mittee to nominate officers, Professors Hopkins, Christopher 
Johnston, and Barret; as committee to arrange the details of 
the next meeting, Professors Lyon, Lanman, and Jackson; as 
Auditors, Professors Torrey and Oertel. 


On motion of President Francis Brown the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 


The American Oriental Society desires to express its thanks to the 
Johns Hopkins University and to the Johns Hopkins and University 
Clubs for the courtesies they have extended to the Society during this 
meeting; and to the Committee of Arrangements for the provision they 
have made for its entertainment. 


The presentation of papers was then resumed in the follow- 
ing order: 

Professor D. G. Lyon, of Harvard University: Another word 
on the structure of the Hammurabi code.—Remarks by Pro- 
fessor Jastrow. 

Rev. Mr. M. G. Kyle, of Philadelphia: The ‘Field of Abraham’ 
in the geographical list of Shishak I. 

Dr. T. Michelson, of Ridgefield, Conn.: The dialect of the 
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Girnar redaction of Asoka’s Fourteen Edicts—Remarks by 
Professor Bloomfield. 

Dr. Mary I. Hussey, of Cambridge, Mass.: Notes on some 
cuneiform tablets in the Semitic Museum of Harvard University. 

Professor J. A. Montgomery, of Philadelphia: Some Judaeo- 
Aramaic mortuary inscriptions from the Hauran.—Remarks by 
Professor Jastrow, Dr. Yohannan, and Professor Bloomfield. 

Professor H. Hyvernat, of the Catholic University of America: 
On some so-called prehistoric tablets lately discovered in 
Michigan.—Remarks by Professors Jastrow and Haupt. 

Mr. G. V. Schick, of Baltimore: On the stems 535 and o83.— 
Remarks of Professor Haupt. 

Rev. Dr. F. A. Vanderburgh, of New York: A hymn to Mullil 
(Cuneiform Texts, vol. 15, plates 7, 8, and 9).—Remarks by 
Professor Jastrow. 

Rey. Dr. A. Yohannan, of Columbia University: Inscriptions 
on some Persian tiles from Rhages. 

Dr. F. R. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University: Vocalic n, 
m, r, | in Semitic—Remarks by Dr. Michelson. 

Dr. A. Ember, of Johns Hopkins University: Some Hebrew 
etymologies. 

Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: The 
priestly blessing. 

Professor M. Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania: 
The Babylonian astrological series Anu-Enlil; presented in 
abstract. 

Professor J. A. Montgomery, of Philadelphia: A novel form 
of early Syriac script. 

The Society adjourned at half past twelve to meet in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on March 16,17, and 18, 1911. (This date was 
afterwards changed by the Directors to April 20, 21, and 22 
in Easter week.) 


The following communications were read by title: 


Mr. W. E. M. Aitken, of Courtright, Canada: |Collation of 
two unpublished copies of the Standard inscription of Ashur- 
nagirpal, 

Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College: 

(a) The significance of Babylonian label tablets; 
(b) The Babylonian calendar in the oldest temple archives; 
(c) The location of the Land of Uz. 

Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, of the National Museum at Washington: 

Note on some usages of 339. 














Professor M. W. Easton, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
The physics and psychology of the Vaisesika system. 
Dr. A. Ember, of Johns Hopkins University: On the trans- 
literation of Egyptian. 
Professor E. W. Fay, of the University of Texas: Two Indo- 
Tranian notes. 
Dr. L. H. Gray, of Newark, N. J.: The Parsi-Persian Burj 
Namah, or Book of Omens from the Moon. 
Professor F. Hirth, of Columbia University: On methods of 
studying Chinese. 
Professor E. W. Hopkins, of Yale University: Mythological 
aspects of woods and mountains in the Sanskrit Epic. 
Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University: On the 
precise location of the Pass of the Caspian Gates. 
Professor Hermann Jacobi, of the University of Bonn: When 
were the philosophical Siitras of the Brahmans composed ? 
~ Mr. Charles Johnston, of New York: On a Buddhist catechism. 
Professor C. R. Lanman, of Harvard University: Buddhaghosa 
and the Way of Purity. 
Professor D. G. Lyon, of Harvard University: Some recent 
accessions to the Harvard Semitic Museum. 
Professor W. Max Miiller, of Philadelphia: 
(a) The swords of the ancient Orient. 
(b) An American scarab. 
Professor J. D. Prince, of Columbia University: A hymn to 
the goddess Kir-gi-lu (Cuneiform Texts, vol. 15, plate 23). 
Rev. Dr. W. Rosenau, of Johns Hopkins University: 
(a) A word about Abraham Geiger; 
(b) Some educational theories held by the Rabbis prior 
to the last century. 
Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University: 
(a) A bilingual inscription from Baal-Peor; 
(b) The American School in Jerusalem. 























The Interrelation of the Dialects of the Fourteen-Edicts 
of Asoka. 2: The dialect of the Girnar redaction.— 
By Truman Micuetson, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington. 


BEFORE at once proceeding to give a summary of the special 
features of this dialect there are a few points which require 
our consideration. 

First of all I would remind the reader that the Girnar 
redaction of the Fourteen-Edicts of Asoka is a translation from 
a Magadhan original, and that the dialect of this Magadhan 
original has left traces in text of the Girnar recension. This 
is a universally acknowledged fact.1 

Secondly, I wish to investigate Senart’s theory of learned 
and historical spelling as applied to the Girnar redaction. 
Against his assumption regarding the Shahbazgarhi and Man- 
sehra recencions see the excellent arguments of Johansson, 
Shb. ii, § 77 (but on the history of s, s, s, rth, rdh, rt see 
Michelson, AJP. 30, pp. 287ff, 294ff, 416ff). 

It will be noticed that in the Girnar version, r is retained 
after preceding stops and sibilants; but is assimilated to follow- 
ing stops, sibilants, and nasals; it is kept before a following 
v (see Michelson, AJP. 30, p. 290; cf. also JAOS. 30, p. 88). 
To Senart the forms with r retained are simply learned 
historical spellings. Franke seems to have been painfully un- 
decided as to whether rv in combinations with consonants in 
Shb., Mans., and G. was actually pronounced or was graphical 
only; and if pronounced as to whether it was or was not due 
to the influence of secondary Sanskrit: see pages 50, 54, 55, 56, 
71, 72, 115, 117. And at the bottom of page 72 he gave his 
case away to Senart. 

Whatever may be the merits of Franke’s theory of second- 
ary Sanskrit, I am convinced that no influence of it is to be 
seen in the inscriptions of Asoka. 





1 This seems to be a suitable place to remind the reader of the works 


of Konow and Senart, cited in part 1, on this dialect. 
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There is no fluctuation in the non-writing of r in the Gir- 
nar text before immediately following nasals, sibilants, or stops. 
Why then do we find fluctuation in the case of stops and 
sibilants immediately followed by r, and r when immediately 
followed by v? If ther in these cases is only a learned and 
historical spelling, why is it that we never find a learned and 
historical spelling with r in the first cases? It should be noticed 
that in the ‘Magadhan’ dialects r is assimilated to all adjacent 
consonants. We are therefore justified in making the deduction 
that pr, sr, rv, &c. represent the actual pronunciation in the 
Girnar dialect; and that where we have p (pp medially, written 
p), & (medially ss, written s), vv (written v) etc. for these 
respective combinations, they are ‘Magadhisms’; and that the 
assimilation of r to immediately following stops, sibilants and 
nasals was native to the Girnar dialect. Senart himself ad- 
mitted the principle of ‘Magadhisms’ (see Indian Antiquary 
21, p. 174); why he never thought of applying it to these 
cases is unclear to me. Against his theory of learned and 
historical orthography may be urged the fact on the ‘Maga- 
dhan’ inscriptions we never have r (which would become 1) 
written in conjoint consonants; but why do never find a 
learned or historical spelling with r (7) in them? Surely we 
should look for historical or learned spelling in a document 
written in the imperial official language, if anywhere. Again 
corresponding to Indic pr in the Girnar text we have pr 
60 times, p 32 times. That is by actual figures pr is a trifle 
less than twice as common as p. But it should be noticed 
that pati (pati once) is found eleven times: and pati is a most 
undoubted ‘Magadhism’; see Michelson, JF. 23, p. 240. And 
piye is found once: this too may be classed as an obvious 
‘Magadhism’; cf. piye in the ‘Magadhan’ versions of the Four- 
teen-Edicts as well as in the various redactions of the Pillar- 
Edicts. Even Senart admits that the final e of the Girnar 
word is a ‘Magadhism’; why then should he not admit that 
the initial p for pr is also one? Subtracting these 12 cases 
of obvious ‘Magadhisms’ we have 20 cases of p for Indic pr 
and 60 cases where pr is retained. That is to say that pr is 
found three times as often as p for Indic pr. Moreover it is 
only after the 4th edict that p for pr is frequent: in edicts 
1—4 pr is retained 35 times, p for pr occurring but 3 times. 
The very obvious ‘Magadhism’ pati occurs twice; the sole 
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remaining form with p for pr is Piyadasi, and the most scep- 
tical would scarce consider this as true to the native dialect. 
Now if there is anything in the whole theory of ‘Magadhisms’ 
—and this theory has been held as far as I know by all who 
have investigated the dialects of the Asokan inscriptions—it 
is clear that all cases in which p for Indic pr is apparently 
found in the Girnar redaction of the Fourteen-Edicts are 
‘Magadhisms’. Now if p for pr is a ‘Magadhism’ so are k 
for kr, t for tr, &c. In these, however, the ‘Magadhisms’ are 
as frequent as are the true native sounds; and in some cases 
more frequent. Gurnar ithijhakhamahamata is an exceptionally 
good example to show that ¢ for tr is a ‘Magadhism’; the th 
for str is one as is also the kh for ch (really kkh and cch); 
see Johansson, Shb. 2, p. 23, and Michelson, JAOS. 30, p. 88. 
In short the true native word should be *istrijhachamahamétra, 
cf. Mansehra istrij[hjachamahamatra as contrasted with Kalsi 
ithidhiyakhamahamata. The fact that Shabhazgarhi i[stridhilya- 
chamahamatra also shows ‘Magadhan’ influence points distinctly 
in the same direction; for the principle involved see Franke, 
Pali and Sanskrit, p. 109, footnote 2, and compare Michelson, 
AJP. 30, p. 427; 31, p. 57. (Note the true native Girnar 
mahdmatresu; the ‘Magadhism’ dhammamahadmata occurs 
3 times: cf. Dhauli, Kalsi, Delhi-Sivalik dhammamahamata, 
Jaugada mahdmatehi.) The fact that Mansehra Amdha- is a 
‘Magadhism’ (see IF. 24, p. 55) is good evidence that Girnar 
mdha-, i.e. Amdha-, is also one. This at once lays G. dhuvo 
open to the same suspicion, cf. Kalsi dhuve, Jaugada dhuvam. 
In the remaining cases of stops + 7 ‘Magadhisms’ are in full 
possession except in the combination br, and here the ‘Maga- 
dhism’ b is twice as frequent as native br. But the forms are 
too few and too isolated to be any criterion. Observe that 
‘Magadhan’ pati (pat?) outnumbers native Girnar prati (pratt) 
more than two to one; while it has completely wiped out 
native prati in the Mansehra redaction, occurring over a dozen 
times; similarly ‘Magadhan’ atha- has nearly everywhere usurped 
the place of native athra- in the Shahbazgarhi recension (see 
IF. 23, pp. 240, 241; AJP. 30, p. 294ff.). So that mere numbers 
are not necessarily a deciding factor in every given case. 

As an explanation of the fact that in the Girnar redaction 
‘Magadhisms’ for pr, &c. are so prevalent, it may be said that 
the dialect of Girndr agreed with the ‘Magadhan’ dialect in 

16* 
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assimilating r to immediately following stops, thus causing 
certain forms to be identical in both dialects; for this reason 
it was difficult for the scribe to abstain from substituting p 
for pr, etc. Now in the dialect of the Shahbazgarhi and Man- 
sehra recensions ‘Magadhisms’ are comparatively rare (outside 
of pati for prati) in the case of stops + r; the reason for this 
is that in this dialect r was not assimilated to any adjacent 
consonants except in the combination drs(y) and perhaps in 
the combination rn (see AJP. 30, p. 289; JAOS. 30, p. 89; 
and my essay on the etymology of Sanskrit punya- which is 
in TAPA. 40). As long as r was not asimilated to im- 
mediately following stops as in the case of the ‘Magadhan’ 
dialect, there was comparatively little danger of a ‘Magadhism’ 
occurring for a stop + r. Such ‘Magadhisms’ as are found are 
readily to be recognized by the non-agreement of Shb. and 
Mans. Of course there are other means of detection; e.g. 
Mans. tint has a ‘Magadhan’ -ni; cf. Kalsi tini; hence the 
initial ti- of Mansehra fini is open to the same suspicion, and 
as a matter of fact there is other evidence to show conclusively 
that it is a ‘Ma&gadhism’; compare the Shahbazgarhi corre- 
spondent. 

Let us now turn to the treatment of the Indic sibilants + 
an immediately following r. For Indic sr we have sr 5 times 
and no other correspondent. It is therefore certain that sr 
is the true native Girnar combination of sounds. It is as 
absurd to consider the sr as a purely historical and learned 
spelling as it is to regard the spelling asti (found repeatedly) 
for atthi (which would be written athi: it never is found in 
the Girnar redaction). If sr was a purely historical and 
learned spelling, we certainly would find s written at least 
once which is not the case. 

The history of Indic sr goes a long way in assuring us 
regarding the history of Indic gr. Corresponding to Indic 
we have sr 11 times, s (really ss medially) 10 times. But s 
(medially really ss) is the sole ‘Magadhan’ correspondent to 
Indic gr. What is simpler than to explain the s of the Gir- 
nar text as a ‘Magadhism’? And it should be noticed of 
samana- (which occurs 6 times, either in the nom. or gen. pl., 
and always in compounds) there is no reason why we should 
not regard the lingual n as the sole trace of the native word 
precisely as in the case of Mansehra kayana- (for kalana-; the 
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credit of discovering this belongs to Franke), and panatika (on 
which see Michelson, AJP. 31, pp. 58, 59). Per contra note 
braémhanasramananam at G. iv. 2 with true native br and sr. 
And Girnar guru-susisaé betrays ‘Magadhan’ influence in the 
vocalism: see Michelson, AJP. 30, p. 287; in fact. the form 
coincides exactly with the ‘Magadhan’ word susisd, and for 
this reason it is not reliable evidence for the history of gr in 
the Girnar dialect. It is then not at all venturesome to in- 
clude the 3 other cases of s for sr (Indic sr) among ‘Maga- 
dhisms’. And it should be particularly noticed that seste at 
G. iv. 10 has a ‘Magadhan’ final e for native am as even 
Senart would admit: cf. Kalsi sethe, Dhauli se[the]; for this 
reason we may doubly suspect the initial s of being a ‘Maga- 
dhism’; see also AJP. 30, p. 293. 

We have now to consider the correspondents to Indic rv. 
In the case of the correspondents to Sanskrit sarva- and its 
adverbial derivatives we have rv 15 times, v 18 times. But 
sava- (i. e. savva-) and savata (i. e. savvatia) are the sole 
correspondents to Sanskrit sarva- and sarvatra respectively in 
the ‘Magadhan’ redactions. It is therefore highly probable 
that the forms with v in the Girnar version are ‘Magadhisms’. 
A decisive proof that this is the case is the following: Corre- 
sponding to Sanskrit sarva-, sarvatra in the Shahbazgarhi 
recension we have forms with vr (i. e. rv) as well as v (i. e. vv), 
but these latter are in a distinct minority; but in the Man- 
sehra redaction we find forms with ur (i.e. rv) only. It there- 
fore follows that the forms with v (i.e. vv) in the Shahbaz- 
garhi are ‘Magadhisms’: see Johansson, Shb. ii, § 65; Michelson, 
AJP. 30, p. 285; the statement in JAOS. 30, p. 82 is an error. 
Now if Shb. sava-, &. be a ‘Magadhism’ it is impossible to 
escape the conviction that Girnar sava-, &c. is also a ‘Maga- 
dhism’. It will be recalled that the Girnar dialect is most 
intimately related with the dialect of the Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra redactions: see Senart, Indian Antiquary, 21, p. 172; 
Michelson, AJP. 30, p. 291, JAOS. 30, pp. 87—89, TAPA. 40, 
p. 28. Below I have tried to show that the falling together 
of Indic s, $, s into s is a relatively late development in the 
Girnar dialect; and in my judgement the assimilation of r to 
following stops, sibilants, and nasals is likewise of recent origin, 
say shortly before the historical transmission. (This last does 
not apply to the assimilation of r in the combinations drs[y]. 
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rn: these I consider old.) Then the dialects of the Shahbaz- 
garhi, Mansehra, and Girndr recensions of Asoka’s Fourteen- 
Edicts would be very much more intimately related than 
hitherto suspected. 

The Girnar correspondents to Sanskrit purva- offer con- 
siderable difficulty. At v.4 we have bhutaprurvam; obviously 
the first r should be eliminated. At iv. 5 we have bhitapuve. 
This is wholly nonsensical. The final ‘Magadhan’ e should be 
noticed. In this we have the key to the situation: ‘Magadhan’ 
puluve has completely distorted the native word. At vi. 2 the 
text has bhitapurva (m is graphically omitted). But the 
true reading is -pruva. Here too we have u preceding the v 
in imitation of the ‘Magadhan’ form; but the scribe was dimly 
conscious that in the Girnar word there ought to be an r 
somewhere, and so inserted one, albeit in the wrong place. 
(Some may seize upon Girnar -pruva as a proof that Shb., 
Mans. pruva- is not merely graphical for purva- but represents 
the true pronunciation. But see Michelson, AJP. 30, pp. 289, 
290, 426; 31, pp. 55—57.) 

It is barely possible that Girnar bhatra is for *bhratra by 
dissimilation, but it is far more likely that the initial bh is 
simply a ‘Magadhism’ for bhr as is shown by Mansehra bhatuna 
for bhratuna (so the Shb. redaction) altered by ‘Magadhan’ 
bhatina. 

I think pitra (not pita) should be read at xi. 3. The words 
pita and bhata (at ix. 5 and xi. 3 respectively) are hyper- 
Magadhisms exactly as Shb. ayi, on which see Michelson, LF. 
24, p. 55; and JAOS. 30, p. 85. 

The statistics given above are made on the basis of the 
Girnar text in EJ. 2, and the fragments in WZKMW. 8 and 
JRAS. 1900!. They are wholly independent from the figures 
published long ago by Senart. 

Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra pravrajitani makes it highly 
probable that the v of Girnar pavajitini is a ‘Magadhism’ as 
is the initial p for pr, if indeed this latter is not the true 
reading. Similarly with respect to tivo. Now if the mb of 
Tambapamnit be a ‘Magadhism’—the Shahbazgarhi and Man- 





1 I have not included savesu of Senart’s smaller fragment, because I 
suspect that this fragment is identical with the fragment published by 
Biihler. The grounds for this belief I hope to publish at any early 
date. 
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sehra redactions support this view: see Johansson, Shb. ii, p. 1, 
Michelson, JF. 24, p. 55—as is the am for dm (see below), 
then the rule should be given: FR is not assimilated in the 
Girnar dialect to preceding adjacent consonants but is assimi- 
lated to adjacent following consonants except v. 

The lengths to which Senart is carried by his theory 
of learned and historical orthography, is well illustrated by 
his discussion of Girnar n and » (Indian Antiquary, 21, p. 171 
= Les Inscriptions, 2, p. 430). He acutely observes that though 
Girnar possess » and n in the interior of words where ety- 
mologically required, yet in case-endings we have n where 
Sanskrit shows us that » was to be expected. He further 
notes that the ‘Magadhan’ dialect possesses only m as the 
correspondent to Sanskrit » and » alike. He therefore argues 
that Girnar n does not represent the actual pronunciation 
and is only a learned and historical spelling. Now Senart 
can be excused from not noting the same apparent substitution 
of m for 7 in case-endings in the dialect of the Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra redactions (Johansson, Shb.i, p. 166, 52 of the 
reprint; Michelson, JAOS. 30, p. 87, AJP. 30, p. 422) for two 
excellent reasons, to wit, Biihler had not published his edition 
of the Shb. text nor the Mansehra version when Senart first 
wrote his arguments. But since the charge of a promiscuous 
use of m and mw in the Girnar dialect as correspondents to 
Indic n, cannot be maintained (see Michelson, JF. 24, pp. 53, 
54), he certainly should have ascribed the use of n for » in 
the case-endings of G. to the influence of analogy. Consider- 
ing the fact that in Pali this same analogical use of n for i 
obtains almost exclusively, and is frequent in suffixes (see AJP. 
31, p. 64 and my article on the etymology of Sanskrit punya- 
which is in JAPA. 40)—there existed ample material in the 
texts published at the time for him to have made this ob- 
servation—his failure to do this is regretable. In justice, 
however, it should be said that Senart admitted that he could 
not prove his case in this particular instance. 


Special features of the dialect of the Girnadr redaction of 
the Fourteen-Edicts. 
Special features of the dialect of the Girnar redaction of the 
Fourteen-Edicts as compared with the dialects of the other 
redactions are: 
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1. A is retained before m in majhamena. 


Strictly speaking, we can only contrast this retention with the 
change to i in the ‘Magadhan’ dialect as the Shb. version differs 
in the wording where we otherwise would find a correspondent, 
and in the Mans. text there is a lacuna in the corresponding 
passage. 


2. A is retained after v in ucdvaca- (see the reading of J. 


in ASST). 


3. A for o of the other versions in the foreign name Amtiyako. 


4. The combination ary becomes er (samaceram). 


5. The combination ava is retained in bhavati. 


See Michelson, 4.JP. 30, p. 287; JAOS. 30, pp. 78, 88. 


6. The 2 of vaciguti (Shb., Mans. K. vacagutz). 


Shb., Mans., K. vaca- is a transfer from *vacas to the a-de- 
clension. The point of departure for the transfer of as-stems 
to a-stems in Middle Indic languages was (as has been long 
known) the nom. sing. which coincided with the nom. sing. 
masc. of a-stems. The vaci of vacigutt is identical with vacc 
in Sanskrit vacibhedat. In vaci I see a fossilized locative 
singular. Though in Sanskrit we have the inflection vak, vacam, 
vaca, vacas, vaci, &c., it is clear that originally there was 
gradation exactly as in the case of pat. This is shown by 
Avestan vdx%, vacim, vaca, vacd, vacas-ca, vacgm. The levelling 
of the gradation Skt. vak, Latin vda, Greek 6y is secondary; 
see Brugmann, Grundriss?, 2. 1, p. 181. 


7. The first i in Plilrimdesu. 


We cannot be absolutely positive that this is a peculiarity of 
G. as Shahbazgarhi Puli[de]su, i.e. Pulimdesu is a ‘Magadhism’, 
as is shown by the 7. It is unfortunate that the Kalsi corre- 
spondent is so damaged that it is impossible to tell what the 
vowels of the first two syllables were with certainty. The 
first may have contained u, but the second apparently has no 
vowel-indicator, so that we must read a, a palpable blunder 
for 7. To sum up, Pul[ajdesu should be read Pulidesu, i. e 
Pulimdesu. I have previously pointed out the fact that ‘Maga- 
dhisms’ are especially frequent in the names of peoples, coun- 
tries, &c. See AJP. 30, p. 426; IF. 24, p. 54, 55. On Girnar 
Tambapamni, see my observations above in my discussion of 
learned and historical orthography, and below in my discussion 
of the history of @ when followed by m+ a consonant. To 
these may be added Satiyaputo, G. ii. 2, Satiyaputra, Shb. 
ii. 4, Satiya[putr.], Mans. ii. 6; cf. Jaugada Satiyapu, Kalsi 
Satiyaputo. For this reason Girnar Satiyaputo has no bearing 
on the origin of the word. Biihler overlooked this fact. (Note 
also the Magadhan ¢ for tr in -puto.) 
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8. The second % of susrusé (in compounds only) and sus- 


rusatam. 

See AJP. 30, p. 287. Delhi Sivalik sususdya must be kept 
apart from Girnar susrusaé because DS. bhutanam corresponds 
to Girnar bhitanam. Thus it is patent that DS. sususdyd is a 
secondary shortening from sustisd-. Formerly I explained the 
Girnér % as being more primitive than the Skt. a of suérisa, 
comparing Avestan susrusamnd (JAOS. 30, p. 79). If I could 
formulate any phonetic law that would account satisfactorily 
for the % of G. susriisad as being of late origin, I should great- 
ly prefer it. It is undeniable that in a few cases the Middle 
Indic languages are more, or equally as, primitive as Sanskrit. 
But as a whole I feel that this has been rather overdone. See 
below in my discussion of d@ when followed by m-—+- a con- 
sonant. 


9. Vocalic y becomes a for the most part, but dental stops 


are not thereby converted to linguals, e. g., kata-. 
See AJP. 30, p. 421. There is not the slightest evidence that 
r ever becomes i in our dialect. See Classical Philology, 5, 
pp. 219, 220. 


10. Vocalic 7 becomes a in mago (Shb. mrugo, K., J., Dh. 


mige). 
On Mans. mruige and mrige, see AJP. 30, p. 424. 
11. Long vocalic 7 becomes a in dadha-. 
The ‘Magadhan’ correspondent is didha-. On Mans. dridhra-, 
see AJP. 31, pp. 55, 56. Shb. didha- is a ‘Magadhism.’ 


12. The e of lekhapita. 


13. Long @ is not shortened before medial m, e. g., apabhamdata. 
The m is graphically omitted in niydtu; this is a third person 
plural as is shown by Kalst nikhamamtu, Dhauli and Jaugada 
nikhamavi. The correspondents of the Shahbazgarhi and Man- 
sehra redactions are not decisive. The m is likewise omitted 
in Pada (Shb. Pamda at xiii. 9) and aparata (Shb. aparamta, 
K. apalamta) exactly as in dhammasambadho (Shb. [dhra)ma- 
sambamdho), ki at ix. 9 and xii. 2 for kim elsewhere in this 
version; karoto (for karomto); and possibly in karote at ix. 3 
if not purely an error induced by karote at ix. 1 and 2 where 
a singular is in place. At v. 5 Bihler reads Kambo., i. e. 
Kamboja-. As a matter of fact the correct reading is Kambo.. 
[Kambo in Biihler’s fragment of the thirteenth edict (on 
Senart’s smaller fragment, see above) is a ‘Magadhism’, if the 
correct reading.] At v. 5 Biihler reads Gamdharanam. Yet it 
is not impossible that the correct reading is Gam- as there is 
a large crack in the stone at this point which prevents us 
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from being positive as to which reading is correct. If the 
true reading be Gam-, then it is a ‘Magadhism’ as is the case 
with Tambapamni (Kalsi Tambapamni; see my discussion of 
learned and historic orthography above). As I pointed out 
above in my discussion of P{i]rimdesu, ‘Magadhisms’ are com- 
mon in names of countries, peoples, &c. That ni-ydtu is San- 
skrit yantu and not Sanskrit yantu is clear from Sarnath yavu. 
According to the St. Petersburg lexicons Sanskrit Panda- is 
merely an error for Pandya-. If so it must be a very old one 
as evinced by the Asokan inscriptions. It is not possible that 
in some dialects postconsonantal dy became d phonetically? 
Then Mansehra Pa[m]diya, Shb., Mans. Pamdiya would be 
‘Magadhisms’, and Skt. Panda- a borrowing from some Middle 
Indic vernacular. Formerly (.JAOS. 30, p. 79) I held that as 
a, and this only, corresponds to Skt. dn = original m (atikatam, 
iv. 1, v. 3, viii. 1, atikratam, vi. 1 = Skt. atikrantam; chati[m], 
xiii. 11 = Skt. ksa@nti-), the Girnar a@ was more primitive in this 
respect than Sanskrit as it is admitted that the m of Skt. 
kranta-, danta-, &c. is analogical in origin. I thought that as 
in Girnar -@m- never occurs in these cases, it was impossible 
to regard the omission of m as merely graphical. Prof. Bloom- 
field at the meeting of the AOS. adversely criticised this point, 
and after a subsequent discussion with Dr. Sturtevant, I am 
ready to admit that the forms cited are too few to form a 
sound basis for the proposed theory inasmuch &s m is often 
graphically ommitted in other cases. At the same time it is 
well to mention the theory in the hopes that new evidence will 
turn up to either establish or completely disprove it. A single 
form with a medial m would do the latter. Shb. and Mans. 
atikratam are merely graphical for atikramtam (which occurs 
in both).—I likewise stated in JAOS., |. c., that this theory 
proved that G. was not a linear descendant from Sanskrit. If 
this theory is wrong, that would not invalidate that claim. For 
the fact all the Asokan dialects point to a loc. sing. *-smi (G. 
tamhi; &c.) [not *-smin (Skt. tasmin)] shows that not a single 
Asokan dialect is such a descendant. A further proof of this 
as applied to the Girnar dialect is idha (Skt. tha). 


14. Long vowels are not shortened before two consonants 


(nasti, bramhana-, mahdmatresu, Rastika-, parakramami, 
parakramena [not paradkramena as Bihbler reads] dtpa-, 


[Skt. atma-], bhatra. 

It is clear that bamhana- at ix. 5 is merely a blunder for 
bamhana- which is found in this version: note the blunders 
dinam, etdrisam, idtikena in the same edict. Similarly bramhana- 
[not brahmana- as Biihler transcribes] in the fourth edict is 
merely a blunder.’ See IF. 24, pp. 53, 54; AJP. 30, p. 295. 
It should be noted that rand," rafio can be in themselves 
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either rad, radio or rdfiia, radio respectively. Pali and Pra- 
krit show that they are to be read rafiia, raniio. It will be 
remembered that on inscriptions % can stand for 7%, m for mm 
exactly as s for ss. Compare Biihler, Epigraphia Indica, ii, 
p- 91. Stipathaya at i. 9 is graphical for stipatthaya. This is 
shown by Dhauli sipathay(e), Kalsi stpathay[e], Jaugada 
(st)pathaye. As a long vowel is regularly shortened in these 
redactions before two consonants these forms are merely 
graphical for supatthaye. Hence Girnar sipdthaya is for si- 
patthaya (Skt. stipdrthaya). Just so with mahathavaha at x. 1 
cf. Kalsi mahathava (read mahathavaha). Pali is likewise con- 
firmatory for these two cases. Similarly asamatam (Skt. asa- 
maptam; Kalsi and Dhauli asamati). Parakamate is a ‘Mada- 
dhism’ for *parakramate. Similarly parakamena at x. 4 if this is 
the correct reading which at least is not certain. If tadatpano 
stands for *tadatvana- we have another example. If it is a 
blunder for *tadatpaya, we still have a case. It should be 
mentioned that aiapayami, aiapitam do not belong here: they 
come from the simplex 7i-, compounded with a-. This is shown 
by Pali and ‘Magadhan’ versions of the Fourteen-Edicts. There 
remain some unexplained apparent exception. Note that we 
have kiti at x. 1 but at x. 2 kiti. It is quite likely that the 
vocalism of the ‘Magadhan’ original of which the Girnar 
version is a translation, is responsible for this: cf. Jaugada 
ki(ti, Dhauli (k)iti and (ki)ti, i.e. kittt (local peculiarity for 
*kittim, Skt. kirtim). For ‘Magadhan’ influence in the vocalism 
of words in the Girnar redaction, see Michelson, AJP. 30 
p- 287, JAOS. 30, p. 90. A case in point is dasayitpa for 
*dasepta; cf. Shb. dragayitu for native (and Mans.) draégeti 
‘Magadhan’ dasayitu has been the disturbing factor in both 
cases: see AJP. 31, .p. 60. At ix. 9 we have svagaradhi. This 
certainly corresponds to Skt. svargaraddhi-, cf. the preceding 
svagam aradhetu (Skt. svargam arddhayitum), svagam aradha- 
yamtu, vi. 12, and the correspondents of the other versions. 
But it should be noted that the nineth edict has many blunders 
of & for @ (see above). So svagaradhi might be one for 
*svagaradhi (i.e. svagaraddhi). But we have dradho hoti at 
xi. 4. Here we can ascribe the a with confidence to ‘Maga- 
dhan’ influence (K4lsi aladhe), for the following hoti is a ‘Ma- 
gadhism’: see AJP. 30, p. 287; JAOS. 30, p. 78; and above. 
Hence it would be plausible to attribute svagaradhi to such 
influence. But the reading of the Dhauli text (which alone has 
a correspondent) is uncertain. In either case, it is not against 
the law proposed. The correspondents to Skt. pirva- cannot 
be taken into consideration, for bhitapuve and bhitapruva have 
both ‘Magadhan’ u: see my discussion of learned and historical 
orthography. Bhitaprurvam has at least one blunder as it is; 
so u for @ might be another. See Biihler, HI. 2, p. 453; 
Michelson, AJP. 30, p. 184. Dighaya at x. 1 is very difficult. 
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The Sanskrit correspondent is dirghaya. The ‘Magadhan’ ver- 
sions have a different word in the corresponding passage, and 
both the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra versions have ‘Maga- 
dhisms’ in the corresponding passages. Of course the fact that 
the ‘Magadhan’ versions have a different word does not preclude 
the possibility of the particular ‘Magadhan’ text of which G. 
is a translation from having had a form precisely the same or 
very similar to the Girnar form. It will be remembered that 
frequently the versions do not agree in the wording. In this 
way dighaya might be due to ‘Magadhan’ influence. It may 
be mentioned that once dighaya was read dighdya, but I am 
convinced from the plate in EI. that this is not the true read- 
ing.—The most obstinate of all to explain is anusasti (this or 
other cases of the same word occurs 4 times, including the 
occurrence in a fragment of the thirteenth edict, and always in 
the compound dhammadnusasti). Nadsti (Skt. nasti) occurs half 
a dozen times, there being no other correspondent to Skt. ndsti. 
It would therefore seem impossible that anusasti can phonetic- 
ally stand for Skt. anuédasti-. At the same time I hardly dare 
ascribe the a to ‘Magadhan’ influence because of the frequency 
of the word. Perhaps this timidity is wrong as pati is frequent 
in G. and outnumbers native prati two to one. Also thaira- 
(or other forms of this) occurs three times, and the initial th 
looks like a ‘Magadhism’, though another explanation (see 
below) is possible. Finally it should perhaps be queried if G. 
anusasti is not Skt. anuSasti-, not anusasti-. , 


15. The diphthong ai in thaira- and traidasa-. 


The origin of this diphthong is not wholly clear. Without 
question the e of Dhauli ted(a)sa, Kalsi ¢[e]dasa, Prakrit terasa, 
teraha is to be associated with the ai of traidasa. According 
to Pischel, Grammatik, § 119, the prototype was *trayadaéa, 
the e then being a result of contraction. The trouble with this 
explanation is that -aya- in G., Dh., and J. otherwise is un- 
contracted (cf. JAOS. 30, p. 91). Franke, PuSkt., p. 104 rejects 
Pischel’s explanation, and says the e is for i. This leaves 
Girnar traidasa hanging in the air. Johansson, Shb. i, p. 136 
(22 of the reprint) suggests that the Middle Indic dialects in 
this case are very archaic and that Skt. trayodaga is analogical. 
This last no doubt is the case, but I hardly like to start from 
this point of view. Phonetically there is nothing for or against 
his proposition as -ayé- is unique at present as far as the 
phonetics are concerned. (J’s prototype is *trayazdaga which 
would become *trayédaéa.) Similarly regarding thaira-. Pali 
and Prakrit thera- postulate some such intermediary form as 
the Girnar word (Pischel, 1. c., § 166). But here again, the 
loss of v between a and i, and the subsequent contraction of 
these vowels is unique—A further note on thaira-. The word 
apparently contradicts the law that sth becomes s¢ in our 
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dialect (gharastdni). The ‘M&gadhan’ versions have an entirely 
different word as correspondents. Still that does not preclude 
the possibility of a ‘Magadhan’ *thela- having distorted an 
original *staira-. Cf. my remarks on dighaya above. It is 
very bold to assume descent from a prototype that bore the 
same relation to Skt. sthavira- as Gr. ré&\w to orédw, though I 
still believe in spite of Pischel that Pkt. chepa- is similar a 
case as compared with Skt. gepa- (IE. sk- and k-). It might 
be a late product. Cases like -as sth- phonetically became 
-asth-, and this was wrongly divided -as th-. Hence a form 
*thavira- beside sthavira-. But this is purely speculative. 


16. The combinations viy and vy fall together in vy (kept 
apart as such in the Kalsi dialect): vyasanam, vyamja- 


nato, gerundives in -tavya-, divyani. 

Biihler wholly inconsistently transcribes the same symbol 
initially by vy but medially by yv. Why'he made any distinction 
is not clear tome. If we transcribe diyvani, we must transcribe 
*yvasanam, yvapata, &c. But such a combination would be 
unpronounceable. His appeal to Pali yha from hya is wholly 
irrelevant as we do not have yy from vy in Pali. As I am 
ignorant of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, I cannot 
criticise his argument from this source. 


17. The combination duv becomes dv (dvo, Vedic duvaw). 
18. The combination dv becomes db (dbddasa). 
19. The combinations suv, sv (kept apart as such in the 
‘Magadhan’ dialects) fall together in sv (sudmikena, svagam). 
20. The combinations tv and tm become tp; catpadro, gerunds 
in -tpd, dtpa- (Skt. dtma-). 
There is considerable dispute as to the exact value of the 
ligature which Biihler transcribes by tp. There is no question 
but that the true order of the letters is pt, and some (Pischel 
and Franke) maintain that this represents the actual pro- 
nunciation. But it is universally admitted that the actual 
spelling is no criterion; and some (Burnouf, Ascoli, Bihler 
(ET. 2, p. 210], Johansson) have tried to show that the real 
pronunciation was tp. The linguistic arguments that have thus 
far been adduced, in my opinion, have a negative value, some 
tending to show that the pronunciation was pt, some tp. And 
it should be especially noted that no arguments from the 
dialect itself have been brought forward but only from allied 
languages. The foilowing linguistic argument, especially when 
taken in conjunction with Biihler’s paleographical one, seems 


to me conclusive proof that tp was the pronunciation: Dbadasa 
corresponds to Sanskrit dvadaga; and there is no question but 
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that db represents the correct order of the letters. Now if 
Indic dv becomes db, then Indic tv surely should become tp. 
Hence gerunds in -tpd (Skt. -tvd) are to be read as such. This 
settles the reading atpa- (Skt. dtma-) without further arguments. 
The fact the Singhalese gerunds in -pata point to -pta (Skt. 
-tva), does. not show that the Girnar gerunds in -tpd are really 
-pta, for a stage -tpa is presupposed between -pta and -tva; 
and the metathesis of tp to pt can be specifically Singhalese. 
Oertel recently (Lectures, pp. 221, 222) has tried to defend the 
view that we really have pt and not tp, admitting a stage tp 
between pt and tv, but saying that pt was substituted for the 
unusual combination tp because pt was a frequent combination. 
Inasmuch as the pin the combination of original pt was 
assimilated in this (e. g. asamatam, Skt. asamaptam) as well 
as other Asokan dialects and in Pali and Prakrit, I confess 
that I am not convinced by this line of ‘reasoning. Senart, 
admitting that the ligature should be transcribed tp, in accord- 
ance with his ‘theory of learned and historical spelling on the 
inscriptions of Asoka—which seems to me to be quite unten- 
able—contends that the actual pronunciation was pp. 























21. The combination sm becomes mh: tamhi, *tasmi, cf. Skt. 






tasmin. 





22. The combination hm becomes mh: bramhana- (for the other 
variants of this word see above). 






23. R is assimilated to all adjacent following consonants ex- 


cept v; it is retained after preceding adjacent consonants, 






and before v when that follows immediately: athaya, 






dhamma-, Priyadasi, priyo, sramana-, sarvatra. 
The apparent exceptions are ‘Magadhisms’. See my discussion 
of learned and historical orthography above. 






24. The combination -ars- and -arsy- become -ds-: vasa-, Skt. 





varsa-, kasamti, *karsyanti, cf. Skt. karisyantt. 
See Michelson, IF. 24, pp. 53, 54; AJP. 30, p. 289; JAOS. 30, 
p- 89. I give this as a characteristic of G. because the final 
product is such, whether or not the phenomenon is to be 
associated with a similar one in Shb. and Mans. (as I think 
likely). The chronology I formerly assumed is a trifle inexact; 
we need only assume that in Girnar the r was assimilated 
and the gemination simplified with compensatory lengthening 
before ré reached a stage rs; we cannot know whether in G. 
the sibilant in the first case had already become a dental. Note 
‘Magadhan’ vasa-, i. e. vassa- = Girnar vdsa-, Skt. varga-. 
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25. Original ré converts a following intervocalic dental n to a 


lingual n: vimdna-dasand. 
See Michelson, IF. 24, p. 53. 


26. Aryan 3¢ (Skt. st, Av. 3) and Aryan sth (Skt..sth, Av. 3t) 


fall together in st: tisteya, seste (a ‘Magadhism’ for srestam). 
See Michelson, AJP. 30, p. 291; JAOS. 30, p. 89. It is likely 
that this is to be brought into rapport with the change of 
Aryan & and &th to st in the dialect of Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra. I list the phenomenon here because the final result 
is different in the two dialects. 


27. An original palatal sibilant converts st beginning the next 


syllable to st (dhammdanusasti). 

See the references cited under 26. I have much less hesitation 
than formerly in connecting this process with the law in Shb. 
and Mans. that original § converts a following intervocalic s 
to § For convenience I repeat the law I gave in AJP.: A 
palatal sibilant converts a following dental sibilant to a palatal 
one in the dialects of G., Shb., Mans., the combination st sub- 
sequently becoming 8 exactly as pre-Aryan sf became Aryan 
st. Then this secondary 8 had the same history in the separate 
dialects as Aryan 8t(h), i. e., G. st, Shb., Mans. st. Secondary 
intervocalic § had the same history as original intervocalic §, 
namely, G. s, Shb., Mans. In support of this combination I 
would urge that the special points of contact between these 
dialects are extremely numerous. See below, and JAOS. 30, 
pp- 87—89. 


. The combination hv becomes h and the preceding vowel 


is lengthened: prajihitavyam. 
The gerundive is based on the present stem as is common in 
Middle Indic languages. The stem juhv- was abstracted from 
juhvati, whence juih. If the long vowel #% could be otherwise 
accounted for, I should prefer to take juh- as being the ab- 
straction from the present stem. [For the phonology, see 
Pischel, §§ 65, 332; Konow in Ak. Afh. til S. Bugge.] 


. The combination -niy-, -ny- become -yn- (written -mn-): 
dnamnam (Skt. dnrnyam), hiramna- (Skt. hiranya-). 

. The retention of dh in idha (Skt. tha). 

. The ¢ of Ketala- in Ketalaputo. 

. The g of Maga (Kalsi Maka, Shb. Maka, Mans. (Maka)). 


. The sandhi of iti, namely, the first i is not lost after im- 
mediately preceding vowels or nasals except in the com- 
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bination kim ti: pativedetha iti, vi, 5; tisteya iti, vi. 13; 
sadha (blunder for saédhu) iti, ix. 8; dradhetu (-m graphically 

- omitted) iti, vi. 9; dipayema iti, xii. 6; danam (blunder 
for danam) iti, ix. 7 but always kim ti (except once where 
the m of kim is graphically omitted). 


35. Etayam for eta ayam. 
According to Biihler this is for eta iyam. As iyam in this 
text is a ‘Magadhism’, I prefer the above. 


36. The double treatment of final am becoming dm and am. 
The law governing this double correspondence is not clear. I 
give two explanations for what they are worth without defini- 
tely committing myself to either. To judge from the accusative 
singulars viharayatam, and samacerdm as compared with the 
genitive plurals devanam (found repeatedly), mitasamstutaia- 
tinam, bamhanasamananam, (three times), prananam (twice), 
bramhanasramananam, bramhanasamananam, dhammayutanam, 
gurinam, thairanam, mitasastutaiatikanam, manusanam, pasu- 
manusanam, bhitanam, the law would seem to be: final am 
with acute syllabic accent becomes am; final adm with circum- 
flex syllabic accent becomes am. The final m is graphically 
omitted in ptijd, xii. 8, xii. 2; dhammasusrusd, x. 2 as in 
vadhi, iv. 11, phala, xii. 9, dradhetu, ix. 9, kiti, x. 1, kiti, x. 2, 
bhitapruva (so!) vi. 2, sava, vi. 2, ki ti (= kim ti), xii. 2, 
susera, xii. 7. It is also probable that mahdthavahd at x. 1 is 
for -vaham as is shown by Mansehra mahathravaham, Dhauli 
-(ham): yet this is not certain as it might be a nom. pl. neutre 
like vimanadasana, hastidasana—We then should infer that 
the middle ending -tam had the acute syllabic accent (susratam, 
x. 2; anuvidhiyatam, x. 2) and that the locative sing. of a- 
stems, -dyam, had the circumflex syllabic accent on the ultima 
(gananayam, ill. 6; paris@yam, vi. 7). The objection to this 
explanation is that it is highly speculative, even if we have 
Vedic genitives in -aam to back it up. On another occasion 
I had a chance to point how groundless a ‘law’ was in the 
Middle Indic dialects which was based on a differentiation by 
acute and circumflex syllabic accent (AJP. 30, 296). And I 
have shown in my Notes on the Pillar-Edicts of Asoka (IF. 23) 
that corresponding to Skt. -yyd- and -vyd- alike we have Pali 
-bb-, Prakrit -vv-. In AJP. 30, p. 292 I have disproved 
Johansson’s explanation of Shb. etisa by accentual conditions. 
And I have shown in JAQS. 30, p. 85 how very improbable is 
his theory that the position of the accent determines the treat- 
ment of final -am in Shb. So that on general principles I am 
averse to any explanation involving the accent. Yet I may add 
that the law that in the dialects of the Radhia, Mathia, Ram- 
parva redactions of the Pillar-Edicts final @ (whether original 
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or secondary) is shortened to d, except in the case of accented 
monosyllables, and before postpositives and enclitics, is due to 
accentual conditions: dayd necessarily presupposes the accen- 
tuation déydé as opposed to Skt. dayd, similarly kat@ the accen- 
tuation katd as opposed to Skt. krtas. So there might be 
something in this theory; but, I repeat, I am very dubious on 
the point. The alternative explanation I give, and the one in 
which I have greater confidence is this: final adm when pre- 
ceded by a syllable that contains a long vowel, becomes 
am; otherwise it becomes am. This would account {nicely for 
the difference between devanam, &c. and dhammasusrusa (i. e., 
-am). But this would not answer at all for viharayatam, sama- 
ceram, and puja (i. e. pijam). We would have to assume ex- 
tensive levelling, and rather more than our evidence warrants. 
Moreover with this explanation we presuppose the accentuation 
devanam. So we are again involved in an accentual condition, 
Still I should very much prefer to assume that the accent was 
that of Classical Sanskrit rather than a relic of Vedic accen- 
tuation, if for no other reason than that in certain Asokan 
dialects (see above) the accentual system was identical with or 
similar to the former. To sum up, the evidence at hand will 
not permit us to formulate a law governing the correspondence. 
—Senart at first held that -am and -a@ were interchangeable’; 
later, without giving up the possibility of this, considered that 
final m had been lost after -a@. Konow in his treatise on the © 
dialect of the Girnar redaction clung tenaciously to the theory 
that -@ and -am were interchangeable. He said that pija was 
for pijam, but accepted vihdraydtam; but nowhere is any ex- 
planation given to account for the double form of the accusa- 
tive in the same dialect. His appeal to the Pkt. grammarian 
Canda is no explanation. I hope now to definitely disprove 
the mistaken notion that -am and -d@ are interchangeable in the 
Girnar dialect. I have shown AJP. 30, p. 183 ff. that samipam, 
a supposed nom. pl. masc. of an a-stem is in reality a nom. 
sing. neutre of an a-stem. In the same paper I have made it 
clear that if the reading bhitaprurvam be retained,”or rather 
emended to bhutapurvam, so far from being a nom. pl. at all, 
it is the equivalent of Pali bhitapubbem, an adverb. Senart 
once held that atikatam was for *atikamtam, later gave this 
up. The fact that *atikamtam is never written is a guarantee 
that this was not intended by the {spelling atikatam (see my 
discussion on the history of long @ before medial m). Similarly 
chati{m] is not for *chamtim. Long ago Biihler made it clear 
that nica does not correspond to Skt. nityam. The long 7 and 
the ¢ of Dhauli and Jaugada nice and the e of Kalsi nice (i.e. 
nice) show this. Vincent Smith’s reversion to the older view 
is regretable, Phonetically we would have K., Dh., J. *nitiyam 
corresponding to Skt. nityam. I admit that the short i of G. 


niea is hard to explain. Probably the last word has not yet 
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been said on the group of words. But if the Girnar word were 
the equivalent of Skt. nityam, it would be the sole case in 
which -@ and -am apparently interchange. For some positive 
arguments against this interchange we have the following: the 
acc. sing. masc. of a-stems is always -am, never -@; the nom. 
ace. neutre of a-stems is always -am (barring ‘Magadhisms’), 
never -d; the nom. pl. of a-stems is -d, never -am; the genitive 
pl. always ends in -am, never -a@. Now if -@ and -am were 
interchangeable we surely would have some confusion in these 
categories. And such is not the case. 


37. The final vowels of prefixes are occasionally lengthened in 
compounds: asampratipati, abhiramakani. 


38. The dat. sing. of a-stems ends in -dya: athaya, paribhogaya, 


kammaya, taya, etaya, imaya. 


39. The dative sing. athda. 


According to Senart, Konow, and Pischel this is merely a 
blunder for athaya. I see no reason why it may not be a case 

of haplology as the word occurs in the expression etaya atha. 
Biihler, Johansson, and Franke have defended the word on 
other grounds. See Biihler, ZDMG. 46, p. 62; 48, p. 56; 
Johansson, Shb. ii, p. 53, footnote 1, BB. 20, p. 85 ff. (especially 

p- 92); Franke, Pali and Sanskrit, pp. 122, 152; Pischel, VS. i, 

44, 61; Bartholomae, BB. 15, p. 221 ff., GrIr Phil. 1, p. 122; Auf- 
recht, Festgruss an Bohtlingk, p. 1ff.; Brugmann, Grundriss?, 

2. 2.1 § 159 Anm., and the literature cited in these references. 
40. The ‘oblique’ cases of the d-stems ends in -dya: vividhdya 
pujaya, xii. 1; madhirataya, xiv. 4 (inst.); athasamtiranaya, 

vi. 7 (loc.). 

This -dya is identical with Pali -aya. The explanation of the 
form is as follows: -dya as a dative sing. was taken over 
analogically from the d-stems just as in certain other Middle 
Indic dialects the d-stems have analogically taken over -dye 
from a-stems (see JAOS. 30, p. 92). After the syncretism of 

the dative and genitive sing., -d@ya was used in place of older 
*-aqya from *-ayas. Then -dya levelled the inst. sing., and 
eventually came to be used as a locative exactly as in certain 
Middle Indic dialects -aye, properly a dat., came to be used 

as an inst. and loc. sing. The inst. sing. and gen. sing. of 7- 
stems, *-iya and *-iyas respectively, phonetically fell together 

in -iya; and this no doubt accounts for the levelling in the 
case of the inst. sing. Moreover -iyd was used as a loc. sing. ; 

so the spread of -adya to the locative is also readily accounted 
for.—It would be possible to account for the loc. sing. other- 
wise, and consider it an archaism as opposed to Skt. -dyam 
which is obscure in termination. For -dya could phonetically 
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be combined with Gatha-Avesta -aya, Young-Avesta -aya, Old 
Persian -aya from Aryan *-dya. It will be remembered that 
neither the Avestan nor Old Persian are to be considered in 
determining the vowel-quantity of the final syllable. For original 
-@ and -da graphically appear the same, namely, @Av. -ad, YAv. 
-a, OP. -a. It may be added that it is universally admitted 
that the vocalism of the first syllable in Avestan has been 
affected by the vocalism of the inst. sing. The fact that Gir- 
nar, Pali tamhi; &c. point distinctly to a prototype *tasmi, not 
*tasmin (see Johansson, Shb. ii, § 88) can be used as an argu- 
ment in favor of this explanation. For the ending *-smi is to 
be found in Avestan aétahmi, ahmi, kahmi (per contra Skt. 
etasmin, asmin, kasmin). See Brugmann, Grundriss?, 2. 2. 1, 
§ 360. Attractive as this is, I think it can scarcely be main- 
tained in view of the comparatively simple explanation offered 
above.—There is no necessity of assuming with Johansson and 
Torp a law that final @ is shortened if the preceding syllable 
contains a long vowel to account for -dya as a gen. sing. 
Moreover as the preceding syllable in the case of tamha (Skt. 
tasmat), paccha (Skt. pagcat) contains a vowel long by position, 
we would expect the final @ to be shortened. Only assuming 
the most complicated chronology can the law be maintained, 
and allowance made for tremendous levelling. And there is no 
trouble in the explanation I have given to explain -dya as a 
genitive. Pali assa, Girnar asa i.e. assa is no support for the 
proposed law of shortening. It does not correspond to Vedic 
asat (subj.) as Kern suggested. But it would be possible to 
consider it as coming from *asyat, a cross between asat and 
syat. A good parallel is Dhauli and Jaugada nikhamdavii (see 
Johansson, Shb. ii, p. 89, footnote 3). Or it might be due to 
such forms as G, tisteya (*tistheyat, created by analogy; tisthe- 
yam is to *tistheyat as atistham is to atisthat). Henry’s ex- 
planation of -aya (see his Précis) is improbable—Formerly I 
thought that -aya on the Pillar-Edicts of Asoka was to be 
connected with Pali and Girnar -a@ya. This is wrong as is 
shown by the fact that in those dialects the dat. sing. of a- 
stems ends in -aye, while Pali and Girnar have -dya. The end- 
ing -dya in Radhia, Mathia, and Rampirva is from *-aya in 
accordance with the law that I have established for these 
dialects, [F. 23, p. 228 ff. Delhi Sivalik -aya beside -dya is 
due to analogy: as in the a-stems there existed the doublets 
-ena, -ena in the inst. sing., so -dya was made to match -aya 
in the inst. sing. of d-stems. Allahabad -aya is due to the 
same cause. It obtains exclusively exactly as does -ena.— 
Finally it should be mentioned that the genitive sing. -dya on 
the dedicatory inscriptions of Barhut, &c. have to be kept ab- 
solutely apart in deciding the origin of -dya on other in- 
scriptions and in Pali, For it is notorious that the dedicatory 
inscriptions are inaccurate in orthography; and -dya and -ayd 
17* 
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are found as well as -dya. So that it would appear that the 
true orthography should be -ayda, not -dya, -aya. If -aya was 
admitted as genuine, -ayd would also have to be admitted, and 
I fancy few would venture to parallel the @ with the Avestan. 


41. The locative sing. of d-stems ends in -d@yam: parisayam, 


gananayam. 


42. The nominative plural of d-stems ends in -dyo: mahidayo. 
The ending is taken analogically from the 7-stems. For the 
literature, see Johansson, Shb. ii, p. 55. 

43. The nominative singular of feminine 7-stems nearly always 

ends in -2: dhammalipi, asampratipati, ahini, sampatipati, 


samyapratipati, dhammanusasti. 

It should be mentioned that in the Dhauli redaction, this ter- 
mination is also frequent, though not to the same extent as in 
the Girnar version. Hence I list it as characteristic of G. The 
dialects of the various recensions of the Pillar-Edicts show 
that the ‘Magadhan’ dialect did not possess this ending. It is 
therefore likely that the termination -? in the Dhauli redaction 
is a trace of the local dialect (cf. JAOS. 30, p. 77). The Kalsi, 
Shahbazgarhi, and Mansehra redactions can give no testimony 
owing to their deficient alphabets. 


. The nom. pl. of i-stems ends in -iyo: ataviyo (Shb. and 
Mans. atavi). 
. Original y-stems kept as such: pitari, matari, bhatra. 
». The nom. sing. of in-stems ends in -i: Priyadasi (Dh., J. 
Piyadasi). 
The Shb., Mans., and K. redactions again can shed no light 
on this point. The Allahabad redaction of the Pillar-Edicts 


agrees with Dh. and J.; the Delhi Sivalik, Delhi Mirat, Radhia, 
Mathia, and Rampirva redactions agree with G. 


. The dual dvo (Vedic duvdau). 


. The phonetic equivalent of Indic *catvdras (Skt. catvaras) 
is retained: catparo. 
. The nom. pl. of tri- is tri. 
Tri is a nom, pl. masc. as is shown by the phrase ete pi tri 


prand, i. 12. Johansson, Shb. ii, pp. 30, 65 wrong. T' for tr 
in t? at i. 10 is due the influence of ‘Magadhan’ timni. 


50. The phonetic equivalent of Indic *tad, ta, is maintained, 
51. The new-formation ya (*yad). 
52. Ayam as a nom. sing. neutre: ayam phala, xii. 9. 
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53. The nom. sing. neutre idam. 
It is true that [id]am is found once in Shb., but it is so com- 
mon in G. that it must be classed as characteristic of that 
dialect. 


. The pronouns tarisa-, ydrisa-, etdrisa- (see Michelson, 
Classical Philoiegy, 5, pp. 219, 220). 
. The pronoun ne, nani. 


. The instrumental singular imind. 
In IF. 23, p. 237 I wrongly assumed that Pali amind was a 
contamination of imind and amuna. I now hold that amina is 
an inst. sing. to such forms as ami, amibhis, and that imind is 
a compromise between amind and imena. The fact that amina 
became reduced to a mere particle in Pali points to its origi- 
nality in formation. 


. Middle termination in verbs: pardkamate, karote (twice: 
once possibly a third pl. unless a mere error), mamiiate, 


susrusatam, anuvidhiyatam. 
In Shb. there are two cases, namely, karotne, i.e., karonte; 
dipista; in Dh. also one, mam[njat(e); note too Kalsi nikha- 
mi|th]a. 


. The termination -tha in the optative patipajetha. 
. Personal endings in r: drabhare, drabhisare, sususera, anu- 


vataradm, anuvatisare, srunaru. 
According to Biihler anuvataraém should be emended to anu- 
vateram, but this is not necessary as the form is explainable 
as it stands: see Johansson, Sh. ii, p. 90. The form srunaru 
is difficult. The reading is certain. Various conjectural emen- 
dations have been made. With the emendation sruneru, things 
are just as bad as ever as -am does not become -w in the 
Girnar dialect. Personally I think we should try to explain 
the form as it stands. I would not be surprised if srunaru 
were a fusion of a subjunctive *srunadre and an optative 
*sruneyu (cf. Shb. sruneyu) somewhat as Dhauli and Jaugada 
nikhamavi; or a fusion between a subjunctive *srund@re and an 
imperative *srunamtu somewhat as the Sutra imperatives in 
-dtu (a fusion of the subjunctive -ati and the imperative -atu). 
It will be noticed that we have such an imperative in KalsT 
sususdtu as Bibler has pointed out. See also Johansson, Shbd. 
ii, p. 89. However for the want of further material the whole 
matter must be left undecided. 


60. The optative asa. 
61. The optative bhave. 
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62. The participle karoto (i. e. karomto) as a nom. sing. 
63. The participle karum, xii. 4, karu, xi. 4 (with m graphic- 
‘ally omitted). 
What Franke says on karu at GGn. 1895, p. 535 is unconvincing. 


The form is certainly a participle. The stem karu- seems to 
be a compromise between karo- and kuru-. 


i4. Gerunds in -tpd, Skt. -tvd: alocetpd, dasayitpd, paricajitpa. 


. The future likhapayisam. 


16. The p-causative in sukhapayami. 


7. Certain lexical features as svayam, sdmipam (AJP. 30, 
pp. 183-187), mahiddyo, pasati, ganandyam, niratham, 
nistindya, ghara (AJP. 31, p. 63), pamthesi, dighaya, 
dnaitaram, bhavasudhita (unless an error induced by 
katamiatad and dadhabhatita in the same line), taddtpano 
(*taddtvana-?), sravapakam, ilokika (from 1+ lokika as 
Franke first pointed out; formerly wrongly taken to be a 
contraction of tha + I-; per contra note idha — Skt. cha), 
pracamtesu, ekadd, madhirataya, gacheyam, aparigodhaya 
(see below), vracha (see below), niydtu, faydsu, ayadya 
(see below). 

I do not venture to decide if ilokacasa is a mere corruption 
or stands for *-lokatya- as Biihler has suggested. 

Lassen long ago (J. A. 112, p. 251 = II', p. 238) saw a 
root gudh ‘enclose’ (on which consult the St. Petersburg lexicons) 
must be assumed to account for aparigodhaya: see Johansson, 
Shb. ii, p. 97; Pischel, GGA. 1881, p. 1330, following Pott, 
11, p. 27, considers this gudh an older form of Skt. giih; and 
he endeavors to support this view by the modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars, As I am ignorant of these, I cannot criticise his 
opinion from that point of view. But the Skt. participle gudha- 
and the Avestan VY gaoz show that the Skt. VY gih comes from 
Aryan *ghuzh, Indo-European *ghugh; see Wackernagel, Ai. Gr. 
i, pp. 247, 251; Brugmann, Grundriss?, I, p. 558. Gudh is for 
*ghudh by Grassmann’s law, and is simply a parallel form to 
*ghugh as vedh (Old Bulgarian vedg, Lithuanian vedi, Avestan 
V vad ‘fiihren’, Old Irish fedim) to *vegh (Old Bulgarian vezq, 
Lithuanian vezz, Avestan VY raz, Sanskrit VY vah, Latin vehd). 

The word. vracha is ordinarily taken as being the equivalent 
of Skt. wksa- with ra as the development of Indic r. As this 
would be the sole case in which such a development is found 
in this dialect (per contra note kata, vyapata, mago, vadhi, &c.) 
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one would properly regard the form with suspicion, But 
another factor should be taken into consideratiun, namely, that 
strictly the word should be transcribed as rvachd, for we 
transcribe the same symbol as rv in sarvatra. I regard rvacha 
as a clerical error, being a mixture of *vacha (Skt. vrksa-) and 
*rucha (Vedic ruksa-). It may be added that the other versions, 
save the Shahbazgarhi one which differs in the wording, have 
correspondents to ruksa-. In Prakrit we have the equivalents 
of both vrksa- and ruksa-. 

Franke’s explanation of iayasu being due to sandhi is un- 
tenable as other examples of such sandhi are not found in the 
Girnar redaction. If niydtu is phonetic for *nirydntu, then 
Johansson’s explanation (Shb. ii, p. 87, footnote 1) is correct. 
But it is possible that we have an analogical extension of ni 
from *nih. Then fiayadsu would be for ny-a-, from ni-a-. The 
form aydya is an imperfect of the VY ya conjugated according 
to the ya-class. 


These are all the special characteristics of the Girnar dialect 
that I venture to point out at present. Opinions will probably 
differ regarding some minor points as to what should have 
been left out and what should have been included. _ For 
examples vowel-quantities are not distinguished in the Kharo- 
sthi alphabet, nor 2 from 7, « from &% in the alphabet of the 
Kalsi aecension. Hence I have ignored for the most part the 
dialects the alphabets of which are deficient in the way indi- 
cated, when treating vowel-quanties. Again I have not listed 
the contraction seen in Girnar mora (Skt. mayira-) as character- 
istic of the dialect, because I suspect ‘Magadhan’ influence in 
the Shb. Mans. correspondents (JAOS. 30, p. 84). But I 
have not ventured to list this contraction as a special point 
of contact between the Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra and Guirnar 
dialect, for the reason that at present there is no positive 
evidence for such contraction in the dialects of Shb. and Mans. 
Similarly regarding Girnar manusacikicha (Skt. cikitsa-), and 
a few other cases. In all such cases | have tried to use my 
best judgement; and I am confident that it will be found that 
I have listed all leading features of this dialect. 


Special points of contact with the 
dialect of the Shabhazgarhi and Mansehra redactions. 
I have previously treated these in JAOS. 30, pp. 87—89. 
To them may be added ayam as a nom. sing. feminine. If 
the reading of Shb. [osudh]ani be correct, the u and dh are 
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to be added also; cf. Girnar osudhdni, ‘Magadhan’ osadhani. 
Mans. osa[dhijni is a corruption of some sort, the a may be 
due to ‘Magadhan’ influence; but -ini is surely unintelligible. 
The dh of Girnar osudhdni is, of course, due to the influence 
of the preceding (origiual) lingual s. This tends to place the 
change of s to s is a late period of the Girnar dialect. The 
dh of ‘Magadhan’ osadhdni points to an early change of s to 
s in this dialect. Moreover Girnar sakam (i. e. sakkam), 
Shahbazgarhi sako (i.e. Sakko) should be associated: cf. Jau- 
gada sakiye (Skt. sakya-). The -y- passive (Magadhan -iy- 
[JAOS. 30, p. 91]), and the participle samto (written sato in 
Shb.; Fleet wrong) belong also under this rubric. It is quite 
clear that the final merging together of Indic s, s, s into s is 
a late development in the Girnar dialect. I have shown above 
that drs and drs are treated differently: this shows that § and 
s must have been kept apart for some time. The fact that 
original r§ converts a following intervocalic n to m presupposes 
an intermediate stage *rs before the final stage ss. Similarly 
the change of ¢—st to s—st presupposes that the change of 
§ to s was late: see JAOS. 30, p. 89, AJP. 30, p. 291. So 
that it is highly probable that this retention of Indic s, s, s 
as distinct sounds is to be connected with the maintainance 
of these in the historic period of the dialect of the Shahbaz- 
garhi and Mansehra redactions. Furthermore it appears that 
the assimilation of + to certain adjacent consonants in the 
Girnar dialect is also of recent origin. For dr§ and drs are 
kept apart though they are treated precisely alike in the dialect 
of the ‘Magadhan’ versions. Again r, though assimilated to 
following dental stops, does not convert these to linguals as 
is the case in the ‘Magadhan’ dialect. Hence the assimilation 
though a parallel development was an entirely separate one. 
In so far as 7 is not assimilated to certain adjacent consonants, 
this tends to show that the assimilation to certain consonants 
is late. (I should add however that to-day I think it quite 
certain that the assimilation of r in the combination drs[y] is 
early, and common to Shb., Mans. and G. Formerly I was 
doubtful regarding this point.) If then these two suggested 
rapprochements are true, then the Girnar dialect was very 
much more intimately related to the dialect of the Shahbaz- 
garhi and Mansehra redactions than hitherto supposed. 

In my essay on the etymology of Sanskrit punya-, which is 
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in TAPA. 40, I have collected some evidence that tends to 
show that 7 was assimilated to an immediately following n in 
the dialect of Shb. and Mans. The evidence, as I stated there, 
is not wholly satisfactory. Yet it may be urged that at any 
rate r never is found before » in the transmitted texts. The 
assimilation is found in the Girnar dialect; and if it took 
place in the dialect of Shb. and Mans., this would be another 
special point of contact. In the ‘Magadhan’ dialects n is 
lacking; its place is taken by n. Now I do not think it all 
probable that this n is an archaism as compared with Sanskrit, 
Girnar, &. n, but that it is rather a secondary change from 
Indic n. If this is so, then mn from rn would presuppose an 
intermediate stage mn (i.e. nn); and-thus it is possible that 
the assimilation of r to an immediately following n is rather 
a Pan-Middle-Indic trait as is the assimilation of stops of one 
order to stops of another order. But the fact that the assi- 
milation of r to rs in the ‘Magadhan’ dialect must be kept 
apart from the corresponding assimilation in Girnar (see above) 
is against this belief. It will be recalled that both » and s 
are linguals. 


Special points of contact with the dialects of the 
Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, and Kalsi redactions. 


I have treated these in JAOS. 30, p. 90. To the traits 
mentioned may be added asu as a third pl. optative (G., Shb. 
asu, K., Mans. a[si]); and o for wo in Girnar pasopagani, &e. 


Special points with the dialect of the Kalsi redaction. 


Owing to the fact that in edicts i—ix the dialect of the 
Kalsi redaction is practically pure ‘Magadhan’, and that in 
the remaining edicts ‘Magadhisms’ are not infrequent, it is 
difficult to point special points of contact with the Girnar 
dialect, even if they existed. As I mentioned before (AJP. 30, 
pp. 297, 417, 421) there is some evidence to show that in the 
Kalsi dialect r though assimilated to following dental stops, 
does not convert them to linguals; and there is some evidence, 
though very meagre, to show that in the true native words 
original 7 does not lingualize adjacent following dental stops. 
It is possible that these constitute real special points of con- 
tact with the Girnar dialect. But if the assimilation of r in 
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the case of rth, &. is a late development in the Girnar dialect, 
as I have assumed above, then the assimilation of r in such 
cases may be merely a parallel development, not a special 
point of contact. And in so far as the Girnar and Kalsi 
dialect do not always agree in having the same vowel developed 
from Indic y (G. kata-, K. kita-) it is possible that the non- 
lingualization of dental stops after original y in both dialects 
is a chance-coincidence (the ¢ of kita- is likely enough due to 
‘Magadhan’ kata-). At present these are the only possible or 
probable special points of contact between the two dialects 
that I can point out. If they are not real points of contact, 
we face the proposition that they are no special points of 
contact between the Girnar and Kalsi dialects. This would 
lead to an important conclusion, namely, that there are no 
true special points of contact between the dialects of the 
Girnar, Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, and Mansehra dialects; where 
apparently such exist we must assume that the special points 
of contact are between the Girnar and Shahbazgarhi, Man- 
sehra dialects on the one hand; and between the Kalsi and 
Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra dialects on the other. [Note J. 
kam(mane), Dh. (k)am(ma)ne as opposed to G. kammaya, Shb. 
kramaye, K. kammdye. Mans. kramane is a ‘Magadhism’.] 


Special points of contact with the ‘Magadhan’ dialects 
of the Fourteen-Edicts. 


It is not always easy to tell what are true points of contact 
between these dialects. For example my is retained in G. as 
well as the ‘Magadhan’ dialects. But Mansehra my is without 
question a ‘Magadhism’ as is shown by the Shahbazgarhi 
correspondent mm. Now as y otherwise is invariably assimi- 
lated to a preceding adjacent consonant in the Girnar dialect, 
it would seem likely that my in this text was a ‘Magadhism’. 
As a parallel where a ‘Magadhism’ has completely usurped 
the place of a native product we have Mansehra final e for 
o, and pati for prati. Unfortunately we have no means of 
checking the Girnar redaction by another text written in the 
same dialect as we have in the case of the Mansehra redaction. 
We must admit our inability to determine the point at issue 
with absolute certainty. The most we can say is that as 
there are so many special points of contact between the dialects 
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of G., Shb., and Mans. that it is highly probable that mm for 
my was also such a point of contact. 

We encountered the same difficulty in treating the special 
points of contact between the Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi 
dialect and the ‘Magadhan’ dialect (JAOS. 30, pp. 91—93). 
I may perhaps add that to-day I have what I consider con- 
clusive evidence that gerunds in ftw in Shb. and Mans. are 
‘Magadhisms’; see AJP. 31, p. 60. 

A few apparent special points of contact can easily be 
shown to be entirely separate though parallel developments. 
For example there is but one sibilant in both. But I have 
shown that this is a relatively late development in the Girnar 
dialect. Again though there is partial agreement in the assi- 
milation of r to adjacent consonants in these dialects, the 
fact that they differ in the treatment of -drs(y)-, G. -ds-, 
‘Magadhan’ -ass-, shows that the assimilation of r in these 
combinations is a wholly separate development. Moreover 
though yr is assimilated to dental stops in both when they 
follow immediately, yet in the ‘Magadhan’ dialect the dental 
stops are thereby converted to linguals, whereas in the Girnar 
dialect the dental stops remain as such (see AJP. 30, pp. 296, 
297, 416, 417, 419). Consequently the entire process of assi- 
milating 7 to any adjacent consonants whatsoever must be 
kept absolutely apart in the dialects concerned. They are 
parallel developments but not special points of contact. Just 
so in regard to the treatment of original 7. It becomes a 
for the most part in both dialects. But adjacent following 
dental stops are not thereby converted into linguals in the 
Girnar dialect as they are in the ‘Magadhan’ dialect. Hence 
the process though similar in both case is an entirely in- 
dependent parallel development. The fact that the same 
vowel is not always developed from 7 (e. g. Girnar mago, 
‘Magadhan’ mige, Skt. mygas) confirms this belief. 

What then are true special points of contact between the 
Girnar and ‘Magadhan’ dialects? Indic sv- remains, e. g. 
svaga- (i. e. svagga-), Skt. svarga-; | for d in the Iranian 
loan-word -lipi; Indic se becomes cch (written ch), e. g. pacha, 
Skt. pasead (see JAOS. 30, p. 85); -aya- remains (JAOS. 1. c. 
p- 91); kim ti (Shb., Mans. K. kiti (see Johansson, Shb. ii, 
p- 52); intervocalic -j- is retained (JAOS. 30, p. 83); y- is 
retained in the correspondents to Skt. vyaijanatas (JAOS. 30, 
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p. 83); the gen. sing. of im-stems retains the old form, e. g. 
G. Priyadasino, J., Dh. Piyadasine (Shb., Mans. Priyadrasisa, 
Kalsi Piyadasisaé; Mans. Priyadrasine, K. Piyadasine are 
‘Magadhisms’); the infinitive in -tave. These are all the 
special points of contact that I venture to enumerate at 
present. Note how few they are as compared with the special 
points of contact with the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra dialect. 























The Babylonian Calendar in the Reigns of Lugalanda 
and Urkagina.—By Grorcr A. Barton, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Wrruin the past three years a large number of documents! 
from the temple archives of Telloh, dated in the reigns of 
Lugalanda and Urkagina have been published, and these 
documents show that the calendar of the period which they 
represent was in some respects different from the calendar of 
the time of Sargon, or of the dynasty of Ur, or of Ham- 
murabi, or of the later periods. 

For the most part, the names of the months in the time of 
Lugalanda and Urkagina were taken from agricultural processes 
and the agricultural festivals connected with them. There is 
but one exception to this; one month is named from a star. 
The names of these months had not yet crystallized into one 
conventional form. The names of several of them are expressed 
in a great variety of ways. Two or three of these names have 
survived into later times, as have fragments of several others 
of them. One who would reconstruct the calendar of this early 
time must be guided by the following clues. 1. He must adjust 
the month to the season described in its name. A _ harvest 
festival month must come at the time of harvest; a sheep- 
shearing festival at the time of sheep-shearing, &c. 2. He should 





1 These are the Russian publication of the collection of Nicolas 
Likhatscheff, St. Petersburgh, 1908, (cited below as Ru), Allotte de la 
Fuye’s Documents présargoniques, Fasciculus I, 1908, Fasciculus II, Paris, 
1909, (cited below as DP), a few of the texts in T.G. Pinches, Amherst 
Tablets, London, 1098, (cited below as A), De Genouiliac’s Tablettes 
sumériennes archaiques, Paris, 1909, (cited below as TSA). These works 
contain more than five hundred documents from this period. To these 
should be added the seventy six tablets comprising series one and two 
in Thureau Dangin’s Recueil de tablettes chaldéennes, Paris, 1903, (cited 
below as RTC). Professor A. T. Clay has kindly permitted me to examine 
his unpublished copies of the texts of this period which belong to the 
Library of J. Pierpont Morgan. (They are cited below as Mo.) 
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study the survival of the month names of this period and their 
fragments in the later times, and may often gain help in 
determining the place of a month in the earliest time by the 
place its name held in later month lists. The use of these 
lists requires caution, however. They represent not only other 
times, but other localities, and often the survival of other 
primitive names. Then several things may have affected 
them. If these month names originated before 3000 B.C., 
the precession of the equinoxes has carried the zodiac forward 
since that time, so that whereas then the vernal equinox 
occurred in the sign of Gemini, from about 3000 to about 750 
it occurred in the sign of Taurus, and then in the sign of 
Aries. While in this earliest period astronomical considerations 
played almost no part, it is conceivable that at a later time 
the months may have been attached to the zodiac sufficiently 
to be slightly drawn out of position by the precession of the 
equinoxes. Again, special displacements occurred. King Dungi, 
of the dynasty of Ur, was deified and was assigned a 
festival. It can, I think, be shown that when that occurred 
the feast of the goddess Bau was pushed forward, and held a 
month later. Possibly in one or two instances the name of a 
month was through a new interpretation transferred to a 
different part of the year; but this should not be assumed 
without proof. The month lists which are of assistance 
in this study are published as follows: RTC, No. 180; EBH, 
p. 299; VR, 43; VR 29,1—13a. This last list is repeated in 
ASKT, 64, 1ff, AL, 92 ff, and AL4, 114ff. To these should 
be added for the time of the dynasty of Ur the comprehensive 
grain account in CT.111 (No. 18343) and TCI No. 77, in which 
the months are all mentioned, in such various combinations that 
their position in the year can usually be determined. 

3. The nature of the transactions in the reigns of Lugal- 
anda and Urkagina dated in these various months should be 
taken into account to see what light they throw upon the 
season of the year. 4. The nature of the transactions in 
dated documents of the dynasty of Ur, (these published in 
CT, I, III, V, VII, 1X & X, in Reisner’s Tempel-Urkunden,' 
in RTC, in A, in Barton’s HLC,? in Lau’s Temple Records, 





1 Cited as RU. 
2 Haverford Library Collection of Cuneiform Tablets. Philadelphia 
1905— 1909, 
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and Radau’s Early Babylonian History, cited as EBH), should 
be studied for light as to the season at which certain things 
were done. The assumption seems just that similar agricul- 
tural work had to be done at the same time of year. 

In the following discussion all these sources of information 
are drawn upon. 

There are two reasons why this discussion is undertaken. 
1. Genouillac in TSA, p. xviiff. has made an arrangement of 
the calendar which starts, I believe, with a wrong premise, 
and is accordingly wrong in many of its conclusions.!. 2. The 
Russian publication referred to above, which contains more 
than three hundred tablets and much rich material on the 
calendar, was apparently unknown to Genouillac, and the 
addition of this material warrants a new discussion. 

Genouillac rightly begins his discussion with the month of 
the Feast of Bau. This month name continued in common 
use through the time of the dynasty of Ur, and Gudea twice 
states that the ZAG-MU, or New Year’s festival occurred 
on the feast of Bau (stat. E. vy. [—2, stat. G 111. 5). Gen- 
ouillac assumes accordingly that the month of the Feast of 
Bau was identical with the month March 15th to April 15th. 
In this he is, I believe, mistaken. In VR 43, 36 a the month 
of the Feast of Bau? is said to be one of the names for the 
month DUL-AZAG. In VR, 29, 7a and ASKT, 64, 7a 
DUL-AZAG is said to be a name for Tashrit, the seventh 
month of the year. The occurrence of this name in this 
position in this list can, I think, be explained only as a 
survival of the position of the month in a list earlier than 
the dynasty of Ur. It follows) accordingly that down to 
the time of Gudea the year at Telloh began at or near the 
autumnal equinox, as the Jewish year did in pre-exilic times, 
and as the religious year does among the Jews to the present 
day. This fundamental error has made much of Genouillac’s 
outline of the calendar wrong. It is hardly conceivable that an 
important feast should have been transferred from the spring 
to the autumn in this way. In a country where the winter 
is mild and is a season of agricultural work which culminates 





' Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel. II. Buch. Miinster 
in Westfalen, 1909, p. 176 ff. accepts Genouillac’s results. 

2 The phrase reads ITU [EZIN-]4 BA-U. 

3 This had been recognized by Radau, EBH, 295. 
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in a spring harvest, and where the summer is a time of drought, 
it is more natural to begin the year in the autumn when 
vegetation is reviving after the summer heat. In Babylonia, 
too, this corresponds to the beginning of the date harvest1— 
a harvest of great importance to the country—when the goddess 
of plenty begins anew to bestow her gifts. Such a time was 
most fitting both for a festival to the goddess and the be- 
ginning of a new year. The month of the Feast of Bau was, 
then, September-Oct. Eighteen documents from the reigns 
of Lugalanda and Urkagina are dated in this month. They 
are: Ru, Nos. 64, 167, 209, 217, 219, 235, 239, 253, and 261, 
DP, Nos. 51, 96, and 112, TSA, No. 20, A, No. 14, RTC, 
Nos. 27 and 39 and Mo. Nos. 1476 and 1494. These docum- 
ents, however, throw little light on the month itself, as they 
consist almost altogether of pay rolls and lists of sacrifices— 
both of which might be written in any month of the year. 
The predominance of lists of sacrifices is, however, fitting to 
the new year season. 

Later at the time of the dynasty of Ur the month 
of the Feast of Bau was pushed forward two months. It 
happened probably in part at the time king Dungi was deified. 
In honor of the king, perhaps, the feast of the New Year was 
given to his month, and made the Feast of Dungi, while the 
Feast of Bau was transferred to the next month. By that 
time other causes had already pushed the month of Bau 
forward one month. It still came, however, approximately at 
the season of dates. So it came about that a pay roll of dates 
(CT, VII, No. 17765) is dated in the month of the Feast of 
Bau.? ’ 

Thus all the indications that we have point to the autumn, 
not the spring, for the month of the Feast of Bau, and to a 
year in ancient Lagash which began in the autumn. 

Our next step showd be guided by RTC, No. 39 and 
Mo. 1476—two tablets which, though dated in the month 





1 See Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 1*t ed. I. 557. 561, Zwemer, Arabia 
the Cradle of Islam, 125, and Barton, Semitic Origins, 111. 

2 It is no disproof of this that an account of quantities of dates sold 
for money (CT, V, 17765) should run from the month Amarasi (Jan.— 
Feb.) to Shukul (July—Aug.), but rather a confirmation of it, for these 
would be the months when dates: were sufficiently searce to be bought 
for money. 
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of the Feast of Bau, contain lists of provisions for the 
month of the DiM-eating feast of Nina. DIM was a kind 
of grain, the ripening of which was apparently celebrated by 
a feast. DIM-eating is expressed by the signs DIM-KU. 
Here we are confronted by a difficulty. DIM-KU is almost 
certainly the same as the combination found in the dynasty 
of Ur texts, usually read by scholars ZIB-KU. The four 
wedges of DIM, when carelessly written, as they were in the 
period of Ur, have not until recently been recognized as the 
equivalent of the earlier sign. On the tablet, RTC, 180 (of the 
Ur period) DIM-KU is the third month before the month 
of the Feast of Bau, and not the month after it. There were, 
however, in the Lugalanda period two months which bore the 
name of this grain—one was the month of the DIM-eating 
feast of Ningirsu, the other the DIM-eating feast of Nina. 
In countries like Egypt and Babylonia, in which agriculture 
is fostered partly by the overflow of the rivers and partly by 
irrigation, three different harvests may occur. In Egypt 
today there is the winter crop sown after the subsidence of 
the inundation, which is raised with almost no irrigation.! In 
Babylonia, where there are winter rains, such crops grew witli 
no irrigation at all. In Epypt the summer crops are sown in 
April, and are harvested, according to the rapidity with which 
they ripen, from August to November. Babylonia, too,‘as will 
be shown below, had also its summer crops raised by irrigation.? 
DIM probably included the two grains, sesame, and the grain 
known today in Babylonia and Palestine as dhurah (>). Ses- 
ame is harvested I am informed by Dr. John P. Peters and 
D. Z. Noorian (who was formerly a resident of Babylonia), in 
July and Aug., while dhurah is harvested late in the summer. 
If the sign designated two grains which ripened at different 
periods, or if two crops of the same thing were raised in the 
same summer, the feast of the first harvest would naturally be 
dedicated to Ningirsu, and the second, to Nina. At all events, 
the indications of the tablets are that there were two separate 
feasts, which celebrated the harvesting of this grain. 





1 See Baedeker’s Egypt., p. lvi. 

2 See Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies I, 12, Jastrow’s Religion of Bab. 
& Assyr., p. 29, Roger’s History of Bab. & Assyr. I, 273 ff., Barton, 
Semitic Origins, 156. 
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We conclude then from RTC, No. 39 and Mo. 1476 that 
the month of the DIM-eating Feast of Nina (EZEN-DIM- 
KU-*NINA) followed the month of the feast of Bau (EZEN- 
4BA-U), and corresponded to October-November. 

The following tablets of the time of Lugalanda and Urka- 
gina are dated in this month: Ru, Nos. 6, 230, 254, 272, 288, 
DP, Nos. 106, and 109. Their contents present quite a variety, 
Ru, 6 is a pay roll; Ru, 230, a list of skins of sheep; Ru, 254, 
quantities of wool, 269 and 272, quantities of fishes which formed 
an important part of the festival; Ru, 288, quantities of drinks 
and wood; DP, 106 and 109, both record quantities of dates 
and some other fruit. All the transactions are appropriate to 
an autumn month. 

Ru, 269 states that fishermen brought quantities of fish for 
“the grain-eating, the DIM-eating festival of Nina (EZIN 
SE-KU EZIN DIM-KU-¢NINA). This shows that the DIM- 
eating festival of Nina was also called sometimes by the more 
general name of “grain-eating festival of Nina”—a fact which 


proves that the month name ITU EZIN-SE-KU-¢NINA, 
which is found in Ru, 57, 225 and 260 is a variant name for 
the “Month of the DIM-eating festival of Nina”. These 
tablets are respectively a pay roll, a list of skins, and a list 
of supplies. 

RTC, 30, a tablet of the time of Lugalanda, records the 
bringing of a quantity of fish for the DIM-eating feast of 
Nina of the month of the Feast-of-the-going-out-of-the-sea 
(EZEN-AB-UD-DU). If the DIM-eating feast of Nina was 
in this month, the name must have been another name for 
the month Oct.-Noy.! Genouillac makes it follow the month 
of the Feast of Bau, so making it April-May, but is unable 
to explain the appropriateness of the name. That it belongs 
in the part of the year in which we have placed it is shown 
by V, R, 43, 52—57a, where the name spelled AB-BA-UD-DU 
occurs as the name of the 10th month, Tebet (cf. V, R, 29, 10a), 
i.e. Dec.-Jan. It has there been pushed along one month 
further—a thing which probably happened when the month 
of the Feast of Bau was pushed forward. 





' The Sumerian is ambiguous. It may be interpreted to mean that 
EZIN-AB-UD-DU is simply the date of the tablet in which case 
EZIN-AB-UD-DU would be another name for the month of the Feast 
of Bau. 
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This name—month of the Feast of the-going-out-of-the-sea— 
probably designated the month of low water. The overflow 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, which begins with the Tigris in 
March, bas ceased on the Euphrates by the end of September. 
The rains do not begin until December, so that the month 
Oct.-Nov., after the overflow and before the rains, would be 
the month of lowest water. This again confirms our placing 
of the month. What is probably a variant of this name oc- 
curs in an unpublished tablet in the Harvard Semitic Museum, 
a copy of which has been loaned me by Dr. Mary I. Hussey. 
It reads: ITU GAR-KA-ID-KA, “Month of the food of the 
river”,! and is most probably interpreted as a variant name 
of this feast. 

As the next month — November - December — Genouillac 
places the month SIG-BA, the month of wool, on the ground 
that as the cool weather approached the people would be 
employed in making their winter garments. The one document 
dated in this month known to him (TSA, 27) is a receipt for 
flails and some wooden pegs from a carpenter. One would 
expect such objects to be sold nearer the threshing season, 
which is shown below to have coincided in Babylonia with 
the time of sheep shearing. There was a month named 
from the shearing of the sheep, as Genouillac noted and 
as we shall show below, and the “month of the wool” would 
be a fitting alternate name for that. It is shown below 
that these names were applied to the month March-April. 
Moreover in the time of the dynasty of Ur the wool was dis- 
tributed to the weavers either in the month of the Feast of 
Tammuz (HLC, Pl. 51) or the Feast of Bau (HLC Pils. 23, 
24), that the garments might be made before cold weather. 

Nevertheless I suspect Genouillac is partly right in thinking 
that Nov.-Dec. had something to do with garments. A new 
month-name, which may be thus explained, has come to light 
in the Russian publication. In Ru 241, a list of skins for 
garments is dated, ITU SI-GAR-MA, which may be rendered, 
“the Month they ‘put on’ garments” (cf. Br. No. 11978 and 
No. 6778). As one sees men in the East today clothed in the 
cold rainy time in sheepskin coats, so this month-name appears 
to refer to time of putting these on. 





1 It seems reasonable to regard GAR-KA as a variant writing of B. 
11997, ukultu, rather than to interpret by M. 9232, egirru. 
18* 
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As to the name of the month Dec.-Jan. in this early time, 
I am in doubt. I am, however, tempted to believe that it 
may have been the month ITU UZ-NE-GU-RA-A-A (Ru, 226), 
the “Month they call the goats.” After the rains begin, grass 
begins to grow, and it would be a natural time to lead the 
goats away to pasture again. Possibly a reference to some 
such process has survived in the month name [TU APIN- 
GAB-A (V, R, 43, 40—45a), which might be read the “Month 
the shepherds separate.” If that name perpetuates the name 
of the one before us, and our supposition as to the time of 
year intended is correct, we must suppose that it was displaced 
at a later time and put back, for in V, R, 43 APIN-GAB-A 
stands for Oct.-Nov. The text Ru, 226, is a list of skins, and 
such lists are dated at all seasons of the year. 

This month (Dec.-Jan.) corresponds to the month MU-SU-UL 
the period of the dynasty of Ur. The large transactions of 
that dynasty dated in that month are payments in wheat (CT, 
VII, 18395) and flour (CT, X, 12246)—transactions which 
do not help us in determining the correctness of our guess. 

Next, we believe, should come the month called in Ru, 1, 
ITU AMAR-A-A-SIG-GA and in Ru, 222, ITU AMAR-A- 
A-SI-DA. AMAR was either young grain, or a variety of 
grain (cf. HLC, Pt. II, p. 23, 1, 9 and p. 24, i, 10). As AMAR 
stands for the young of animals also (cf. Reisner, U, No. 2, 
ii, 6 and passim), probably here it stands for young grain. 
The month-name probably means, the “Month of the filling- 
out-of-the-young-grain.” According to DP, 60 and 69, there 
was a “Feast of Amaraasi.”! DP. 60 is a list of sheep and 
quantities of oil furnished to the wife of Urkagina for that 
festival, and DP, 69 of food and garlands (in Semitic Minnu; 
cf. M, 3853 and BA, V, 638, 13) furnished tc the same lady. 
There was, then, a kind of a festival of first fruits from which 
the month was named. We place the month in Jan.-Feb. 
because in OT, I, No. 77 it is placed just before SE-KIN- 
KUD, and throughout the dynasty of Ur held this position. 
Genouillac, who apparently gains his conceptions of the Baby- 
lonian agricultural seasons from the climate of southern France, 
makes this month May-June and calls it “the month when the 
crops begin to whiten.” Many grain account tablets from the 





1 This would be a fresh of first fruits similar to the Hebrew feast of 
unleavened bread, 
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time of the dynasty of Ur, as will be pointed out below, 
show that the harvest was over, the grain threshed and ready 
for distribution by the month April-May, so that it must have 
been possible for them to have the feast of first fruits in 
February.! Of the two documents from our period dated in 
this month, one (Ru, 1) is a long pay roll (and pay rolls are 
dated in all months of the year), and the other (Ru, 222) is a 
list of skins received. Skins were likewise received in all 
months. In later times the month Amaraasi seems to have 
been the time for leasing asses, which were much used in 
the harvesting operations of the months which followed. Thus 
RU, 29 is an ass account from Amaraasi of one year to Sukul 
(July-Aug.) of the next. Flour accounts are dated in Amaraasi 
(CT, VII, 12932), payment of wages to IM-E-KID-A workmen 
(CT, X, 14313), payments of wheat (CT, VIT, 12940 and 18409), 





‘It is possible that AMAR-A-A-SIG-GA was Feb.-March and that 
SE-KIN-KUD was one of the names for March-April. One would be 
forced to think this the case, if he reasoned from modern conditions 
only. Mr. D. Z. Noorian writes me: “In southern Babylonia barley is 
harvested in the latter part of March, immediately after barley, wheat 
is harvested, and so is rice rather early in April. Round about and 
south of Nippur all tender vegetation dies or dries up by the end of 
March except such as grows along the canals or swamps.” Hilprecht, 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Series D, Vol. I, 
p. 446, states that the workmen left Nuffar at the middle of April to 
harvest their barley and attend to agricultural affairs. This would imply 
that, if the climate remains unchanged, AMAR-A-A-SIG-GA and SE- 
KIN-KUD should come a month later than we have placed them, It 
is, of course, possible that by the period of Ur these months may have 
been pushed forward one place. It should be remembered, however 
that the names of both months remained unchanged during the Ur, 
period, that both were names the meaning of which was well understood, 
and that, if their season had not really corresponded to the actual time 
of the harvest at that period, it is highly probable that other names 
would have supplanted them. As noted above, too, there is abundant 
evidence in the Ur texts that at the time the grain was threshed and 
ready for storage by April-May, so that it is probable that in ancient 
times the harvest came slightly earlier than now. Possible confirmation 
of some climatic change in the Mesopotamian valley may be found in 
the fact that as late as 1470 B.C. elephants were still roving in upper 
Mesopotamia in the general region of Carchemish. Thothmes III. of 
Egypt hunted 120 of them there in the vicinity of Niy. (See Breaste d 
Ancient Records, Egypt, Vol. Il, § 588, and History of Egypt, p. 304.) 
This would seem to be evidence that in ancient times the climate was 
warmer than now. 
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and an account of the sale of dates for money, brought to a 
close (CT, V, 17752). 

The next month was called ITU SE-KIN-KUD-DU, the 
“Month of cutting-the grain,” a name which the month Feb.- 
March bore at the time of the dynasty of Ur (cf. TCI, 
No. 77). One document from our period is dated in it, RTC, 55. 
It is a list of quantities of AS-plant foods. From V, R, 43, 
1—6b it would appear that the month Amaraasi later was 
named from AS, perhaps because the AS-plant was cut in it. 
At all events in the times of Urkagina AS-plant products 
were to be had in the month SE-KIN-KUD. 

Probably a variant name of this month at this early time 
was ITU-AMA-UDU-TUK, or “Month the sheep become 
mothers.” A tablet of the reign of Lugalanda, (Ru, 184), 
bears this date. It is the record of articles brought by a 
shepherd for the wife of Lugalanda. The month of the yeaning 
time in the East is most naturally Feb.-March. 

The next month, called in later times SE-IL-LA (ef. OT, 
IIT, 18343, iii, 31 and passim), was agriculturally a busy one 
in Babylonia, and was, if I rightly understand the agricultural 
references, designated by several names in the period of 
Lugalanda and Urkagina. 

To begin with a name in which the name elements which 
have survived to later times appear, it is called in Ru, 234, 
ITU UDU-SU-SE-A-IL-4NINA, the “Month when the goddess 
Nina carries grain to the sheep.” In three documents, (Ru, 
211, Mo. 1474, and TSA, 18), it is written, ITU UDU-SE-A- 
IL-LA, the “Month sheep-grain-carried,” which is evidently 
an abbreviation for the longer form previously quoted. Other 
forms of the name are as follows: ITU UDU-SU-SE-A-GU, 
“Month to the sheep grain they feed,” (DP, 47), ITU UDU- 
SU-SE-A-4NINA, “Month to the sheep the grain of Nina,” 
(Ru, 153, 176, 265), ITU UDU-SU-SE-A-*NIN-GIR-SU, 
“Month to the sheep the grain of Ningirsu,” (Ru, 196, 208, 
274, TSA, 6, Mo. 1503); ITU UDU-SU-SE-A, “Month to 
the sheep the grain,” (Mo. 1469); ITU SE-GAR-UDU, ‘Month, 
they feed the sheep,” (Ru, 231); and ITU AN-TA-GAR-RA-A, 
“Month of feeding,” (RTC. 20). 

Genouillac puts this month in July-Aug. on the ground that 
forage was short and they then had to feed the sheep. IL 
doubt the correctness of this for two reasons. 1. The part of 
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the name that has survived (SE-IL-LA) was, as every one 
knows, the name for March-April. 2. There is no one month 
in the summer when sheep had to be fed more than during 
some other months. In CT, III fourteen texts published on 
plates 11—15 record certain amounts of grain which were for 
certain sheep and cattle, but the texts are dated all the way 
from Gudranemumu (May-June, No. 13892), to the Feast 
of Dungi (Sept.-Oct., No. 13882). On the other hand it is 
probable that the sheep were used in threshing the grain 
(goats were used in the time of Hammurabi, see Code, xxxviii, 
96—98), and that while the threshing was going on they were 
fed on straw, fibn, and perhaps some grain. This would con- 
centrate a feeding on an especial time, and would agree with the 
survival of the name to later times. I therefore believe we 
should place this month at March-April where we find it later. 

There was another phase of activity, to which the energies 
of a large portion of the community were directed. The time 
at which sheep are shorn in Babylonia today, Mr. D. Z. Noorian 
informs me, is the end of March. So the sheep which had 
been collected to assist in the threshing were in ancient times 
probably shorn of their wool before being sent back to pasture 
again. Accordingly, when we find a month named ITU 
MAL-UDU-UR, “Month of sheep-shearing” (RTC, 36), we are 
justified in supposing that it also refers to the month March- 
April. A shorter form of this name is found in Ru, 228, where it 
is called ITU MAL-UR, “Month of shearing.” Sheep-shearing 
was an important function and was attended with feasting, as is 
shown in 1 Sam. 25 and 2 Sam. 13: 23, and it is not strange that 
an agricultural population should have named a month from it.1 
A more popular name at Lagash seems to have been ITU SIG- 
BA, “Month of wool.” This name occurs five times in the docu- 
ments of our period (Ru, 9, 224, 229, Mo 1456, and TSA, 27). 
There can, it seems to me, be no doubt that it refers to the 
same month as the sheep-shearing. Still another variant of the 
name appears in Ru, 63, where it is written ITU SIG-4BA-U-E- 
TA-GAR-RA-A, “Month the goddess Bau bestows the wool.” 

That these four names which have to do with wool refer 
to the same month, seems to me most probable. At the time 
of the dynasty of Ur, wool for clothing was distributed 





1 See Additional Note on p. 271. 
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from EZIN-4DUMU-ZI to EZIN-*BA-U (July to Oct.), see 
HLC, Nos. 1 and 29. Between the sheep-shearing and these 
dates there was time for cleansing it. 

The texts which we thus place together treat of the follow- 
ing topics all of which are appropriate to the time of year, 
viz.: DP, 47. is a list of provisions of all sorts presented by 
Barnamtarra, wife of Lugalanda, to various temples; TSA, 18 
is a pay roll; TSA, 6, a list of perfumes; Ru, 208, a list of 
oxen for sacrifice; Ru, 153 and 176, sheep and goats for sacri- 
fice; four tablets contain lists of sheep-skins; two, lists of fishes; 
two supplies of grain; and one (Ru, 211) is a receipt for a cow. 

The next month was named from the storing and accounting 
for grain.t Four tablets (Ru, 16, Mo. 1505 and TSA, 14), 
bear the date ITU KARU-DUB-BA-A, or “Month of store- 
house accounts.” Ru, 249 expresses it ITU KARU-DUB-DA. 
On one text (DP, 119), the month is written ITU KARU-IMI- 
A-TA. IMI is here a variant of DUB in the sense of Duppu, 
“account” (cf. Br. 8360), so that the name still means “Month 
of storehouse accounts.” On still another document (RTC, 56) 
it is expressed ITU SI-NAM-DUB-NI-BA-DUR-BA-A 
“Month when accounts are opened” (literally “established,” cf. 
Br. 10528). This refers to the fact, which the great grain 
account tablet of the dynasty of Ur (CT, III, 18343) 
establishes, that grain accounts which ran for a year were 
opened in GAN-MAS (April-May, the month was called 
GAN-MAS from the time of Sargon, a name not yet found 
in the Lugalanda documents) and ran to SE-IL-LA. See 
CT, III, 18343, vii 34, 35, viii 46, 47, x 23, 24 and xvi 42, 43. 
CT, V, 18358 is also wheat account for five years which ran 
from GAN-MAS to SE-IL-LA. It was also a favorite time 
for the beginning of shorter accounts. All the following texts 
are wheat accounts beginning in GAN-MAS: OT, VII, 17761, 
CT, LX, 13134, 19050, 21348, CT, X, 14308. While wheat 
accounts exist which were opened in other months, (e. g. 
SE-IL-LA, CT, VII, 18427, GUD-RA-NE-MU-MU, HLC, 
61, EZIN-4NE-SU, CT, X, 14316, SU-KUL, CT, III, 19740, 





1 That the storage of grain is of very great antiquity at Lagash, is 
shown by the elaborate storehouse constructed by Ur-Nina, something 
like a century and a half before the time of our period. Cf. Heuzey, 
Une ville royale chaldeenne, p. 9ff., and L. W. King; History of Sumer 
and Akkod, p. 92 ff. 
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LX, 13657, and OT, X, 14315, DIM-KU, OT, X, 21355, EZIN- 
4DUMU-ZI, CT, VII, 18422, MU-SU-UL, CT, VII, 18395, 
AMAR-A-A-SI, OT, VII, 18409, SE-KIN-KUD, OT, VII, 
13166, DIR-SE-KIN-KUD, OT, X, 12235), the documents 
from the dynasty of Ur show that GAN-MAS saw the 
opening of more accounts than any other month. This fact 
had, no doubt, a natural cause in the fact that the grain was 
then threshed and ready for market, and confirms us in the 
belief th atthe month April-May “was the “Month of storehouse 
accounts,” ITU KARU-DUB-BA-A. 

I therefore regard it as the early name for that month, 
which by the time of Sargon was displaced by the name 
GAN-MAS, “Month of the division of the fields,”"—a name 
which probably refers to the repair of the canals for the 
irrigation which began in the next month. 

As the next month we are, I think, compelled by the docu- 
ments of the period of the dynasty of Ur to place ITU GUD- 
RA-NE-MA-A!, “Month the faithful oxen go out”—a month 
found in DP, 143 and RTC. 322. The documents of the period 





1 Genouillac (p. xix, n. 8) reads the name ITU-HAR-RA-NE-SAR-A 
on the basis of a remark of Thureau-Dangin in ZA, XVI, 345, n. l—a 
remark based on the writing of the month name in RU, 222, a tablet of 
the period of Ur. This writing also occurs in the Ur tablet published 
in HLC, II, pl. 75 although it is not certain in either case that the first 
sign is to be read HAR instead of GUD. A copy of the month name 
quoted from an unpublished tablet by Thureau-Dangin, Inventaire des 
tablettes de Telloh, p.9, where the name is spelled GUD-RA-NE-MU-MU, 
shows that in the Ur period the name was pronounced Gudranemumu. 
Thureau-Dangin himself has abandoned the reading HAR for the first 
syllable. SAR has the value MU when it means “to sing” (B. 4347) 
and “to shine” (B. 4346), but the value MA when it means “to go out” 
(B. 4302). That it had the value MA in our period the phonetic com- 
plement A shows. The MU of the Ur period arose, I believe, from 
phonetic deflection. 

The value RA attaches to the sign DU when the latter means “go”, 
“walk” (B. 4871) or “be firm”, “faithful” (B. 4884). We might accord- 
ingly read “the walking oxen” instead of “the faithful oxen”. 

The value HAR for GUD is attested only in III R, 68, 64a—a late 
syllabary. It may have arisen from the assimilation of d to the follow- 
ing r in this month name and from the softening of the initial palatal. 
It is quite uncertain whether GUD was pronounced HAR as early as 
the Ur period. 

2In RTC, 32, the name is ITU GUD-RA-NE-MA-A-4NINA-KA, 
“Month the faithful (or walking) oxen go out for Nina”. It seems 
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of Ur show conclusively that the month followed GAN-MAS. 
For example HLC, 53 (Pt, II, pl. 72) reads ITU GUD-RA- 
NE-MU-MU ITU EZIN-4NE SU-RA (Month Gudrane- 
mumu to month of the Feast of Neshu), which shows that 
Gudranemumu preceded Neshu. HLC, 81 (Pt, I, Pl. 33) 
reads ITU GAN-MAS-TA [ITU] EZEN-*NE-SU-KU [ITU] 
Ii[*™, (from the month Ganmash to the month of the feast 
of Neshu, three months). Putting the two statements together 
it follows that for that period Gudranemumu followed Gan- 
mash. HLC, No. 72 (Pt, II, Pl. 81) shows it in another 
way. We read ITU SE-IL-LA-TA ITU GUD-RA-NE- 
MU-MU-KU... II]**™ (from the month Seilla to the month 
Gudranemumu ... three Months) from which it follows that 
Gudranemumu was the third month. So far as I can see there 
is no good reason for supposing that the months were not in 
the same order in the period of Lugalanda. 

The oxen went to the fields to work at the irrigating 
machines, as is shown for example in the Neo-Babylonian text 
published in BE, X, 44 and translated by Clay, Light on the 
Old Testament from Babel, 421. The month May-June occurred 
at the time when the combined flow of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers was at its height, and it strikes one as strange 
that oxen for irrigating purposes should have been so ex- 
tensively employed then as to cause a month to be named 
from the fact. It is this which leads Genouillac to place 
this month in autumn, Sept.-Oct., when the rivers were 
subsiding. It seems, however, a violent proceding to suppose 
that the month was transferred a third of a year between the 
two periods. It is quite possible that the name is equally 
appropriate where it stands. It is quite probable that sum- 
mer crops and orchards stood beyond the range of the over- 
flow of the rivers and needed the aid of irrigation. It was 
customary, apparently, to begin such irrigation at this time. 
In a later list of months (V R, 43), a transformation of this 
name occurs as the name of the second month (April-May, 
see ll. 3—8 where the name ITU GUD-SI-DA occurs). Prob- 





natural to infer from this that the oxen were laboring on the crop 
which was harvested for the DIM-eating festival of Nina. This would 
place the month where we have placed it above. 

1 It is not certain that they went to work at the irrigating machines, 
They may have gone to plough for the autumn crop. 
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ably this use of the ox in a month-name, however, had in this 
list an astronomical import and was connected with the 
second month to correspond with the Bull sign of the zodiac. 
It does not indicate that the ox-laboring month of the time 
of Lugalanda was the second instead of the third. 

. The one document dated in this month is a list of quan- 
tities of grain and fishes. 


The next month was called by the same name that it bore 
at the time of the dynasty of Ur, ITU EZIN-4NE-SU, 
“Month of the Feast of Neshu.” Genouillac makes this the month 
Oct.-Nov., apparently because many tablets dated in the month 
designate quantities of seed for various fields. It is clear, how- 
ever, from the evidence presented above, that the month was the 
fourth month or June-July in the time of the dynasty of Ur, 
and it seems gratuitous to suppose that earlier it came at a 
different time of year. The distribution of seed grains in 
tablets of the Ur period dated in this month may well have 
been for the crop which was to be gathered in October, or it 
may have been customary to have the distribution well out 
of the way before autumn. Two documents in the Lugalanda 
period are dated in this month, Ru, 29—a list of supplies—and 
RTC, 53—a pay roll. 

The next month was, we believe, [TU EZIN-DIM-KU-4NIN- 
GIR-SU, “Month of the DIM-eating Feast of Ningirsu,” so 
called in Ru, 60, 218, DP, 117, TSA, 32, 48, and RTC, 34, but 
also called in A, 8, and Mo. 1457 and 1480, simply ITU 
EZIN-DIM-KU, “Month of the DIM-eating feast.” Our 
reasons for distinguishing this feast from the DIM-eating feast 
of Nina have already been given. Our reason for placing it 
here is that A, 83 has a passage which reads ITU DIM- 
KU-ZI-TA ITU EZIN BA-U-KU ITU 4*™ (from the 
month DIM-KU to the month Ezin-Bau, four months) which 
shows that at the time of the dynasty of Ur two months 
intervened between DIM-KU and EZIN-*BA-U. Now the 
month list in TCI, 77 begins with ITU-4DUMU-ZI, then 
comes ITU EZIN-*DUN-GI, then, ITU EZIN-4BA-U. 
Combining these two passages it follows that at the time of 
the dominance of Ur the feast of DIM-KU came next before 
the month of the feast of Tammuz. As we shall show below 
that the Babylonian year at the time of Urkagnia closed with 
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a month which was in reality the month of the feast of Tammuz, 


we place the month DIM-KU, or the DIM-eating festival of 
Ningursu, here in July-Aug. It seems fair to assume that, 
although the two months had been pushed forward a month 
by the time of Dungi, that they would retain the same order. 
From the analogy of the names of the month of the DIM- 
eating feast of Nina already treated, we are led to regard the 
name ITU EZIN-SE-KU-*NIN-GIR-SU, “Month of the 
grain-eating feast of Ningirsu”, as a variant name of this 
month. Ru, 197, 257, and RTC, 67, are dated in it. 

The tablets which bear this date treat the following topics:— 
Ru, 60 is a list of provisions for asses and men, Ru, 218, a 
list of provisions, DP, 117, a summary pay roll, while TSA, 
48 and RTC, 34 are records of quantities of fishes, A, 8 is a 
receipt for salt. TSA, 32, a list of oxen and cows, Ru, 197, 
and RTC, 67, lists of supplies, and Ru, 257, quantities of 
oil. The business which appears here is business which 
was carried on throughout the year. While not character- 
istic of any one month, it is not inappropiate to July-Aug. 
One text, Ru, 2, presents what is, I believe, a variant 
name for this month, and the only astronomical name which 
appears in these texts. The tablet—a list of provisions 
for temple servants—bears the date ITU MUL-BABBAR- 
SAG-E-TA-SUB-A-A, the “Month the star Babbar lays down 
its head,” or “abandons its leadership.” BABBAR means 
“bright,” “white,” and is the well known ideogram for the sun, 
_ but in the later Babylonian astronomy was a name for the 
planet Jupiter. Babylonian astronomy as such was, however, 
the accumulation of many centuries of observation, developing, 
as Kugler? has shown, at a relatively late date. At the early 
time of which we are speaking BABBAR, “the white star,” 
might have been equally well applied to any other star equally 
bright. The following considerations lead me to believe that 
in the month-name before us Sirius, not Jupiter, is intended. 

1. Sirius, the brightest of the fixed stars, is about equally 
bright with Jupiter, and it comes about each year with a 
regularity with which Jupiter does not. BABBAR would be a 
very natural name for a primitive folk to apply to it, and in 





1 See Jensen, Kosmologie, 125ff. 
2 Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, Minster in Westfalen, 1907. 
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naming a month they would be far more likely to name it 
for a star which they had observed came regularly in that 
month than for a planet which wanders about from month to 
month. 

2. At the time of the dynasty of Ur there is evidence that a 
month was sometimes named after Sirius. In RTC, 180, the name 
ITU LIG, “Month of the dog” occurs, and the tablets, HLC, 
Pt, II, No. 2 (Pl. 52) RTC, 283 and 286 are dated in it. In 
II R, 43, 63a we find a star name MUL LIG 4BABBAR, (or 
if read Semitic, Kakkabu Kalbu 4Samai, i. e. the star “dog of 
the sun”). This star is recognized by Kugler and others as 
a name for Sirius.t Now in a text of the period of Ur (RTC, 
276), this month is expressed thus: ITU LIG-BA-BAD, the 
“Month the dog dies” (cf. Br. 1517). This is, I take it, a 
reference to what astronomers call the “heliac rising” of the 
dog star. The sun approaches more and more closely to a star 
until finally it rises so nearly simultaneously with the sun that 
it cannot be seen. The last time it can be seen is called its 
“heliac rising.” When the star disappeared in the rays of the 
rising sun it might naturally be described as the “month the 
dog dies,” and an earlier age might as naturally describe it 
as the “month the bright star abandons its leadership.” The 
two descriptions appear to refer to the same phenomenon. 
Kugler, (op. cit. p. 234), reckons that the heliac rising of 
Sirius about 700 B. C. was, for the latitude of Nineveh, July 25th. 
Of course for Lagash it would be slightly earlier. If these 
names, then, refer to Sirius they would refer to an event about 
comcident with the beginning of the month July-Aug. 

3. Another reason for thinking that Sirius would first attract 
the attention of the Babylonians is that it attracted the at- 
tention of the early Egyptians, and gave them the foundation of 
their calendar. This calendar was adopted, Meyer? and Breasted’ 
hold» about 4240 B. C. If the brightest of the fixed stars 
could thus attract the attention of one early people, it could 
easily that of another. 

If the months DIM-KU and LIG (or BABBAR-SAG-E- 





1 See Kugler, op. cit., 230 and 273 also, Brown, Primitive Constellations, 
I, 277 ff. 

2 Cf. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 2te Aufl. p. 101. 

3 Ancient Records, I, 30, and History of Egypt, 14. 
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TA-SUB-A-A) were, as we have supposed, originally the 
same, they had ceased to be so by the time of the dynasty 
of Ur, for RTC, 180 has the names on two successive lines as 
two different months. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that by that time considerable displacement in month names 
had taken place. A month SU-KUL had been introduced 


before DIM-KU, Dungi had appropriated a month, and various 
slight changes had occurred. 

The next month in the year was in the Ur period sacred 
to Tammuz and was called [TU EZIN-*4DUMU-ZI (cf. TCI, 
77). Tammuz was closely associated with the goddess Ishtar, 
and in the list in V R, 43 this month is called ITU KIN- 
4TNINNI, “Month of the mission of Ishtar”—referring, no 
doubt, to the myth of the descent of the goddess to the lower 
world. According to the myth she went to the lower world 
because Tammuz was dead, and the feast of Tammuz was 
accompanied with wailing for the death of the god. While 
the name Tammuz (DUMU-ZI) has not yet been found in a 
month name of the Lugalanda period, it is probable that the 
month is alluded to under three different names. One of these 
is ITU EZIN-*LUGAL-ERIM, “Month of the feast of the 
god King-of-Erim.” Two documents are thus dated: Ru, 202 
and RTC, 59. I contended some years ago! that Lugal-Erim 
was a masculinized Ishtar. That he was either that or Tammuz 
himself is altogether probable, for NA-NA or Ishtar was the 
goddess of Erim. This month is not, then, to be placed in 
the winter as Genouillac does, but is to be recognized as the 
month of the Tammuz festival, Aug.-Sept. 


What I regard as a variant name of the same month occurs 
in Ru, 313, where we read ITU GAL-SAG-GA, “Month of 
the man of favor” (possibly to be rendered “Month of the man 
of the palm tree”). The primitive Tammuz was associated 
with the palm tree,? and the closing lines of “Ishtar’s Descent” 
(Rev. 47--49) show that the epithet “man of favor” would not 
be inappropriate to Tammuz. Probably, therefore, we have 
here a reference under another epithet to the same god, and 
through him to the same month. As the tablet records a 





1 Semitic Origins, pp. 183, 187. 
2 See Semitic Origins; 86 ff. 
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payment of money by a man of Elam, the subject matter does 
not help us in determining the time of year. 

Still another variant I would connect, though with less 
confidence, with the same month. This occurs in Ru, 227 and 
reads ITU GAL-UNUG#*-GA, “Month of the man of Eridu.” 
The tablet is a list of skins presented by a NU-BANDA, 
officer of E-NAM-DUMU, or the “Temple of Sonship.” Is 
it fanciful to see in DUMU here the same element as the 
DUMU in 4DUMU-ZI? If it is not, this tablet is connected 
with a temple of Tammuz. 

The writer showed some years ago that the religion of at 
least one of the cities of which Lagash was composed was 
connected with Eridu,! and that there was a sacred palm tree 
at Eridu.2 Combining these facts with the previous epithet, 
we gain some probability that we have here another reference 
to the month of Tammuz. 

We have now completed the circuit of twelve months, but 
we have in the tablets of our period one intercalary month, 
It is the month in which DP, 99 is dated, and is expressed 
ITU GAL-LA-A, “Appointed month” (cf. Br. 2253). GAL 
is the ideogram by which the appointment of an intercalary. 
month was expressed in the period of the kings of Ur, see 
CT, III, 18343, iii, 45, vii, 40, ix, 12, 49, and xvi, 45. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, of its meaning here, The tablet 
records a list of cows and oxen under a NU-BANDA officer. 

While the above arrangement of the months is necessarily 
in part tentative, we have endeavored to utilize all available 
information, cuneiform, agricultural, geographical, religious and 
astronomical, in making it. It does not, as does that of 
Genouillac, presuppose the transfer of month names half way 
around the year before the time of the dynasty of Ur. Such 
changes of the position of month names by a month or two 
before that period as we have pre-supposed are made credible 
in part by the introduction of new month names, in part by 
the imperfection of the year, which had to be adjusted by 
intercalary months, and in part by the loss of the original 
significance of certain names as they became abbreviated. 

We may tabulate our results as follows: 





4 Semitic Origins, 196. 
2 Tbid, 197. 
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First month, Sept.-Oct. ITU EZIN-*BA-U 

ITU EZIN-DIM-KU-4NINA 
ITU EZIN-SE-KU-*NINA 
ITU EZIN-AB-UD-DU 

ITU GAR-KA-ID-KA 

Third month, Nov-Dec. (?) ITU SI-GAR-MA 

Fourth month, Dec.-Jan. (?) ITU UZ-NE-GU-RA-A 
iote AMAR-A-A-SIG-GA 


Second month, Oct.-Nov. 


Fifth month, Jan.-Feb. ITU AMAR-A-A-SI-DA 


' ITU SE-KIN-KUD 
Sixth month, Feb.-March, ITU AMA-UDU-TUK 


ITU UDU-SU-SE-A-IL-4NINA 
ITU UDU-SE-A-IL-LA 
ITU UDU-SU-SE-A-KU 
ITU UDU-SU-SE-A-4NINA 
ITU UDU-SU-SE-A-*NIN- 
GIR-SU 

Seventh month, March-April, [TU SE-GAR-UDU 
ITU AN-TA-GAR-RA-A 
ITU MAL-UDU-UR 
ITU MAL-UR 
ITU SIG-BA 
ITU SIG-4BA-U-E-TA-GAR- 
| = RA-A 
ITU KARU-DUB-BA-A 
; ITU KARU-IMI-A-TA 
Eighth month, April-May, : ITU SI-N AM-DUB-NI-B A- 
|  DUR-BA-A 

ITU GUD-RA-NE-MA-A 
Ninth month, May-June, JITU GUD-RA-NE-MA-A- 

aNINA 

Tenth month, June-July, ITU EZIN-*NE-SU 


ITU EZIN-DIM-KU-4NIN- 
GIR-SU 

ITU EZIN-SE-KU-*NIN-GIR- 

Eleventh month, July-Aug,, § SU 

ITU EZIN-DIM-KU 

ITU MUL-BABBAR-SAG-E- 
TA-SUB-A-A 
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(ITU EZIN-*-LUGAL-ERIM 
Twelfth month, Aug.-Sept.,(?)} ITU GAL-SAG-GA 

{ITU GAL-UNUG#-GA 
Intercalary month, ITU GAL-LA-A! 





1 A study of the month names in this, the earliest list of Babylonian 
months known to us, impresses one as a strong argument against the 
astral theory, which the pan-Babylonians make the basis of their work. 
Of thirty six month-names, but one is astral. One is the name of the 
intercalary month; one has to do with the sea or the rivers; while all 
the rest have to do with agricultural occupations or agricultural festivals. 
The predominant influence of the heavens, which the pan-Babylonians 
postulate, is entirely lacking. 


Additional Note. 


In connection with the remarks about the importance of sheep-shearing 
in ancient Lagash made above on p. 261, it should be noted that Ur- 
kagina in Cone B (Sarzec, Découvertes, p. LI) bears witness to the im- 
portance of this operation. In col. ii, 4—6 he says MAL-URU-UR 
URU-AZAG-GA-KA-NI MU-NA-RU, “The sheep-shearing house of 
Uruazagga he built.” This implies that sheep-shearing was a kind of 
public event, and would account for the naming of a month from it. 
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Some Early Amulets from Palesiine.—By James A. 
Monteomery, Assistant Professor in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Tue following inscriptions are in the possession of Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York and the New York Public 
Library. Dr. Billings, Librarian of the latter institution, placed 
some of the photographs in the hands of Prof. W. Max Miller, 
who generously handed them over to me; and subsequently 
Dr. Billings and Mrs. Draper allowed me most liberally full 
access to the originals, along with permission to publish them. 
But the original inscriptions are so minute that any study of 
them has been made on the photographic reproductions, which 
fortunately magnified and rendered more distinct the fine and 
worn characters of the originals. 

The originals were once all in the possession of Mrs. Draper, 
who gave most of them to the New York Public Library. 
The following account of them is given in the Bulletin of that 
Library, vol. XII (1908), p. 5, as follows: “Three Hebrew 
amulets of silver and’ two of gold, in silver and glass frames, 
one of the gold amulets having attached the gold cylinder 
case in which it was worn, all having been found at Irbid 
[in the Hauran in 1853] and belonging in date to about the 
second to the fifth Centuries, A. D.” 

The discoverer of the inscriptions is a dealer in oriental 
antiquities in New York City, and from him I obtained the 
following information: 

“The amulets Dr. Billings sent you to translate were found 
in tombs excavated under my personal supervision at Irbid in 
the Hauran, Syria. Some of them were found last summer 
[1909] and some two and three years ago.! They were worn 





1 This is discrepant with the date given in the Bulletin. The writer 
then alludes to a long inscription of similar character, (but evidently 
late) now in possession of Messrs. Tiffany & Co., New York, which has 
been partly translated by Dr. William Hayes Ward. 
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in cases of gold (Mrs. Draper has three or four of the gold 
cases), sometimes in bone cases.” 

Irbid lies east of the southern end of the Lake of Galilee, 
just west of the Haj route, and is now an important town.! 
As indicated above, the inscriptions are written on small pieces 
of metal foil, the largest of them being less than 4 x 11/2 
inches in size, and were folded in gold or bone capsules. The 
minuteness of the script appears upon observing that one of 
the inscriptions (A) contains 32 lines, and another which is 
still smaller, 42 lines. 


A. 


Inscription of 32 lines on silver foil, in possession of the 
New York Public Library; 3 3/1 >< 13/s inches. After line 9 
follow several rows of conventional round figures, with some 
characters which recall the Greek alphabet; then a line of 
larger figures mostly rectilinear. One figure is a cross with a 
small circle at each end. The circles probably indicate the 
magician’s seal; compare the use of the circle in the in- 
cantation bowls. 


Text. 


PANT AVI AWHT MN 1 

[ap)5) modwt mnpriys) ma5 mand 2 
HY[IEX AIWwI AN wps) MIT 73 3 
oo Pagntnmay mim ax mpd 4 
m[jow Mamw masa. pinn.. 5 
[Aw] ANID pws AI Nanw jd] 6 
[ody ‘Jor yo mynat mys 7 

md yON pox Doyds Tpit 8 
BeBe oe MS Moe Jo D 006 9 


jas ox ma Sean ie 10 
.wndd youn smyap o[nna] 11 
53 wy ody wipt pmo ow. 12 
+o6@ UT MS pent Ay 13 
mM mnypsws mydan ny] 14 

yor J yO PIN aN Mw 15 
mips... mpoat my 16 





1 See Baedeker, Paldstina u. Syrien 5 p. 185; Merrill, East of the 
Jordan, p. 293. Extensive ruins exist here and the place has been identi- 
fied with Arbela. 

19* 
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mow msas wr mst jp 17 
WT WT ANID pw yO jox 18 
mn mnw 2 xmas may yor 19 
[x] So NTN TMawS 20 
[Ayo pds syd AMDSA yo 21 
m7 ws mn yd aby 22 
jo myo wt mb ds 
wee. MRIS ANdp md 
3ou* im xd mM 
[najaa md dn podyd a 
maa pd) ps enw 
myn mpd mw A 


eee @ @ 


nnn. mynsst [my] 
Brw ma jp jor an.. 31 
moo [rmddr] jox [9] 32 


Translation. 


. And now with the wand of Moses and the shining-plate 
of Aaron 
. the high priest, and with the seal of Solomon, and with 
[the shield] 
. of David, and with the mitre of the chief priest, have I 
pronounced (?) 
. [the wojrd: I am Yuws, and repeatedly {have I exer- 
. cisjed them on behalf of Sahpur, his name, 
. of (2?) Smyr, and for Marian his daughter 
. and the unborn-child in her bowels, from the days [of ever] 
. and aye and forever. Amen, Amen, Selah. 
299 
. Oh, intercede in behalf of him, Abraham our father. 
. With a seal (?) stamp him. And hear my prayer 
. on account of the dead: “Rise ye forever and ever,” (? that 
his so- 
. ul thou bring forth. Do thou drive out that ... ?) 
. and his devourer I have exorcised. And n- 
. ow, my father, scold them away from Marian and from 
. the unborn-child in her bowels, by Yahweh (?), 
. who has been (so) revealed—Yahi Sebaoth is his name, 
. Amen; and from this Marian daughter of 8., 
. and from the unborn-child which shall be this year. 
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20. In the name of the great God, A- 

21. men, Halleluia, Forever, Amen, Selah. 

22. Peace to this Marian daughter of 8. 

23. and to the unborn-child which is in her bowels, from 
24, the lilith of her canopy. ... She- 

25. mariah [(?)| angel of Yahf protect (?) 

26. her for ages. Hallelu le-Yah, on behalf of 

27. this Sahpur and for this Marian daughter 

28. of 8. and for the unborn-child in her bowels 
29.2??? 

30, [and for the unborn-child] in her bowels in her body 
31. ... and from Marian daughter of Sahp- 

32. ur. Amen, | Halleluia], Selah. 


Notes. 


Line 1. The sorcerer claims to be armed with the full 
magical equipment of the magicians of yore.1 "WM is the 
Targumic translation of the biblical mum of Moses (e. g. Targ. 
Onk. to Ex. 42). The “38 is the biblical p's, the plate of 
gold on the high priest’s mitre, e. g. Lev. 89. 

Line 2. David’s magical perquisite was his shield, and so 
I restore at the end of this and the beginning of the following 
line, 7338. This is probably the earliest literary reference to 
that magical element; see JQR. XIV, p. 111, for an early (3d 
century ?) representation of it. 

Line 3. The term indicating the priest’s property I con- 
jectured to be the mitre, and following a suggestion of Professor 
Jastrow, comparing the Biblical y213, yasp2, “helmet,” I suppose 
that Mnpip refers to a high head-dress.s The theme KB, 
KP, &c. appears in various forms, in the sense, “heap up, be 
gibbous,” &c. Compare also the root y23, with its derivative 
niyaie, “turban” of the ordinary priest, and the Syriac &5p, 
“heap up.” The latter root illustrates the 5 in our word. 

The 73598 is the high priest of the second temple (733%9), 
when no anointing was practised, so called because of his 





1 Cf. the Greek magical papyri, e. g. Wessely, Griechische Zauber- 
papyrus, Wiener Denkschriften XXXVI, 2, p. 129, 1. 109ff: “I am Moses 
thy prophet to whom thou gavest thy mysteries.” 

2 The Ozford Lexicon lists these words alphabetically; but they should 
appear under y35 and yp. 
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many garments.t The-last word in the line I conjecturally 
restore to nwipsx, Afel; in the sense “pronounce” the word is 
generally used in the Pael, but the Afel appears as variant 
in the ancient Bamberger Codex of Targum Onkelos to Lev. 272, 
Num. 62.2 

Line 4. ‘38 is fairly certain. sn IMD I take to be the 
fem. of the Pael ppl. used adverbially. Verbs may be supposed 
at the end of the line and the beginning of the next (the 
latter with the pronominal suffix 597%), which would express 
the operation of the magical apparatus. 

Line 5. M3833 (with pleonastic &) is parallel to the Jewish 
Aramaic 33 5y, ‘33 5y, 338, “on account of,” with feminine pl. 
ending instead of the masculine.3 It is resumed with 3 in 
the next line, and is probably to be read in 1. 26, being resumed 
there with 5. “enw is a unique and early spelling of the 
famous Persian name Sahpuhre, appearing in the Semitic 
dialects as Sabor. The first great king of this name flourished 
in the third century, but the name was an old one in Persia.4 

Line 6. anv ].: the missing latter may be 2 or ®. We 
should expect the parent’s, especially the mother’s name to be 
mentioned; but the Aramaic would require 13, unless we may 
suppose that the Hebrew j3 has persisted. nm3nw would be a 
good feminine name, i. e. “fat,” or possibly njbw, “Octavia.” If 
jo be read, '& is the name of a place. J" is the Hebrew 
op, the 3 is unique. It may be a local dialectic form; cf. 
pny and py. A similar prayer for the unborn child, xy 
N30N351, appears in one of the (unpublished) Mandaic incan- 
tation bowls in the University of Pennsylvan‘a Museum. 

Line 10. 15x = if the first character is correctly read, the 
biblical 35 and Targumic ‘88. The following verb is the 
biblical and Rabbinic 583; the accompanying preposition 3 is 
peculiar, but is not out of place with a verb of touch. This 
prayer to Father Abraham is unique, although the atoning 
and intercessory power of the Fathers is a prevailing Jewish 
doctrine.6 The form of the prayer recalls the supplication of 
the rich man in hell to Father Abraham in the parable in 





1 See Yoma 73a, and Levy, Neuhebr. u. chald. Worterbuch, IV, p. 413. 
2 See Berliner, Targ. Onk. ad loc. 

3 For the feminine form cf. the Syriac nonp = o7p, nde = diwn. 

4 See Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 284. 

5 Weber, Jiidische Theologie, pp. 292 ff, 326 ff. 
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Lu. 16. j38 is the probable reading at end of the line, but 
‘28 appears in 1, 15. 

Line 11. ‘yaw is sure, and I restore the preceding word 
to onn at a venture. In magical language Abraham is asked 
to stamp the dead man as his own. Compare the sealing of 
the redeemed in Rey. 74, and the comments upon Ezek. 94 
in Shabbath 55a: “The Holy One said to Gabriel: Go and 
mark with ink a Taw upon the forehead of the righteous that 
the angels of destruction, 793m ‘>85p, may have no power over 
them,” &c.; and further on: “Taw is the last latter of the 
Holy One, for R. Hanina said. The seal of the Holy One is 
nos (truth).” The suffixal form 1... is characteristic of 
Onkelos in the imperative. wn>d is a common biblical and 
Rabbinic word for a spell. There is room for a missing 
character at the end of this line and at the beginning of the 
next. 

Line 12. The particle 3 introduces the following imperative 
quotation, as in Syriac. “yi Boy is without 9 as in Ps. 21s. 
Some incantation of magical import is here quoted; cf. the 
fragment of an early Christian hymn in Eph. 514: “Awake 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and the Christ 
shall give thee light.” 

Line 13. My restoration PSNI MWb3 is possible so far as 
the remains of the characters are concerned, but the inter- 
pretation of the whole passage is not satisfactory. AR may 
be the pronoun, while A713 may be the Hebrew and Rabbinic 
wi, supposing an original stem grt. The final word would 
then represent some evil spirit; but it may possibly be “Snv, 
which would alter the interpretation of M73. 

Line 14. myban: cf. the legend in Sifre of the nyyn n’>xdn 
who await the death of the wicked to tear out his soul,! and 
n. b. Satan’s part in disputing over the body of Moses, Jude g. 

Line 15. yan: n. b. the jussive without the parengogic 3. 
This verb often appears in the bowl incantations in the 
quotation of Zech. 32. 

Lines 16f. At the end m7 is most likely to be read; this 
would be then the expression of the pronunciation of the 
Tetragrammaton, as preserved in Samaritan tradition,? and 





1 Weber, op. cit. p. 339. 
2 See Montgomery, JBL XXV (1906), p. 49. 
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corresponding to the modern pronunciation Yahwe. This is 
a unique spelling in Hebrew.! In the next line 73 is evident, 
and doubtless refers to the revelation contained in AM; it is 
probably the passive particle (cf. Biblical Aramaic), and prac- 
tically equivalent to wNpNn,2 M7 being actually the Yaar ow. 
The letters preceding 753 are uncertain. There follows M833 17", 
cf. 7 in 1. 25. This is exceptional in the magical forms of 
the Tetragrammaton, and archaic; cf. Assouan Papyri. 

Line 18. 7 85: the restoration is made from 1. 28. 

Line 19. sm and °3 both Targumic; for the latter cf. Targ. 
Yerush. Num. 222s. Here the pronoun 877 and in ll. 18, 28 
8", and the masc. ‘5, 1. 27. 

Line 24. mndp or mnop — canopied-couch, see Jastrow, 
Dict. of the Talmud. Evil spirits lurked especially in roofs, 
trees, and all kinds of coverings, and were most noxious in 
proximity of a bed. The latter part of the line is obscure. 
The last letter in the line may be ¥, to make May = Deny, 
a favorite angel of charms.’ MS may be the pronoun of address 
to the angel. 

Line 26. 7° 155m: various perversion of this magical word 
are found, e.g. in the Greek magical papyri. 

Line 28. We expect the particle 3 before ¥, but there is 
no room for it (7 is almost certain). I have found cases in 
the Mandaic bowls from Nippur where after the pronominal 
suffix 4% is omitted, the suffix appearing sufficient to establish 
the genitive relation. So also in the Assouan papyri; we 
find the relative particle omitted in the construction “year x 
of such a king,” e.g. Sachau’s Papyrus A, 1.19, wis XITT naw. 
For the abbreviation & for 1HMw, cf. Sayce and Cowley, Assouan 
Papyri, E17, "3 = M3 13; also the Talmudic abbreviations. 

Line 30. 773, the Targumic 83, Jastrow, op. cit. p. 221a; 
also found in Ben Sira 4111. 

The charm is made out for the repose of soul of a certain 
“pmw and for the health of his daughter }», who is pregnant. 
In the latter part, the scribe has not very much to add and 
monotonously repeats the subjects of his charm. But the first 





1 Perhaps the same pronunciation is also intended in the magical term 
m:m, found in the text published by Stiibe, Jiidisch-babylonische Zauber- 
texte, 1. 15.—P.S. The same form I also find in texts at Pennsylvania. 

2 See Arnold’s discussion in JBL XXIV (1905), p. 157 ff. 

3 See Schwab, Vocabulaire de l’angélologie. 8. v. 
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part of the charm is fresh and original in comparison with 
the usual stereotyped forms of incantation. 

The orthography is marked by absence of vowel letters, e. g. 
such words as mnpy, modw, ram, ody; yet tr, ody, my. 
Final 7 appears instead of &, as in early Aramaic, and as in 
the Samaritan usage; the one exception is 8798, where 8 is 
used after 7. The masculine suffix is written M, to distinguish 
it from the feminine. 

The forms of pronoun, verb, &c., can all be exemplified from 
the early Palestinian Targums, and the vocabulary is of like 
character. The noun AMS \~ and the prepositional M3833 are 
new. “Bmw is an early and unique spelling. 

The script is of the fully formed square type, but certainly 
early, as reference to Euting’s tables in Chwolson, Corpus 
inscriptionum hebraicarum will show. I may specify the long 
left leg of 7, the single form for 3—a long perpendicular stroke, 
the lack of distinction between 3 and 5, and the archaic 5. 
Taking into consideration the language and the spelling, I 
would assign the inscription to the second or third century 
after Christ. There may be also noticed the archaic use of 
continuing words over the line. The inscription would then 
be the oldest amulet of any length which we possess. 

The charm largely consists in conventional Jewish phrases and 
repetitions. It contains however some novel features. The 
elaborate introduction, with the self-assertion of the conjurer, 
is of interest, and so is the union in the one charm of prayers 
for the dead and the living, and also for the unborn. Unique 
is the prayer to Abraham. The divine Name is spelled not 
only MM, but also, archaically, 7, and AM, doubtless the 
phonetic representation of the pronunciation of the Ineffable 
Name. 

B. 

Inscription of 40 lines on silver foil, in possession of Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York; 31/4 >< 13/s inches. The charm 
is so obliterated that despite the use of a bromide enlargement 
I have been able to obtain but little consecutive sense from 
the inscription, and hence have not thought it worth while 
to give a reproduction. It appears to be of the same age as 
A, though the vocalization is very fully carried out, but differs 
from that in consisting largely of magical formulas. I give 
the little that is legible. 
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1 9D JO] wooo 

2. eee TTDI OD OI TH. OT MDL 
4 oo TVID woes 

5 JOR JON oe 

7. wIIp WIP WIP WIP wiIp 
4 »o8 mr dy pr.... 

10. e000 WB 992 eee 
eer - ree 


15. oes TVPN TWP oe. 
16. eee TDD DDT WINN WITS 
17. wit wit 

18. AS WR TT 
19. coe o TUT WP MP AT... 
20. veseee JW WINN TT... 
21, oot TO TP enceis 

24. oo et oD Opi... 

25. oe To awed Adan wripn 
26. [TAX PWR ATS THI we MT... 
33. SP TR 0.00 eto eeen 


Line 9: “Protect this ...”; n. b. m3t for 735. 

Line 16. WITS = wine, “quickly,” and 7>|F “avaunt,” terms 
found in the incantation bowls. 

Line 20. NB. wank used as a magical formula. 

Line 24. 5x21, a form of 5xb, found in Pognon’s, Coupes 
de Khouabir, and in a Syriac bowl in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, as also in Enoch. It stands for Rafael, with the 
Hebrew ppl. for the first component. 


C. 

A talisman on bronze foil (size unknown to me as I have 
not seen the original), in the New York Free Library. The 
remains of nine lines are visible. The first two lines are 
almost illegible. To the left are some magical signs, the only 
discernible one being a cross, whose arms terminate in a circle— 
the same figure is found in A. The charm is addressed against 
the evil eye and certain named calamities and demons, and was 
probably intended to be worn on the person. In my inter- 
pretation I have had the assistance in part of a translation made 
by Mr.S. A. Binion of New York. The charm is of a character 
that still survives in Palestine among the Jews; for examples see 
Hanauer, Folk-Lore of the Holy Land (London, n.d.) p.318ff. 





pearance) 
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Text. 

[INT] PY yor wea SD yO O\MNIDT AMA OWI ADIN 
[SAN]INIT PY JO. PIII PY OI PIT PY JO. AKT py [1] 
JON 79D JOR JOR MSD aipys mds 135 aso wo8'y May [TW] 

Dim amy xpid mn... rom ON... JON MINI’ [TT] 

JON JOR JOR MD JON JOR PWT MIN ys winns... 
++ OT TT... my mT... rm Oe... 
JON 5D JOM JON... 


PPP pH 


s —& 


Translation. 

{Protect the ...] 

3. and the body of Georgios son of Pagatios from all evil, 
from the eye of [his father] 

4. and from the eye of his mother and from the eye of women 
and from the eye of men and from the eye of virgins 

. |YHwuH] Sebaoth is with us, the god of Jacob is our refuge. 
Selah, Amen, Amen, Selah, Amen. 

6. [YHwuH] Sebaoth, Amen... 

. ... ailment and shame and spirit and demon. Amen, Amen, 

Selah, Amen, Amen, Amen, ... 

? 2 

.... Amen, Amen, Selah, Amen. 


or 


~I 


so 


Notes. 

Lines 6 and 8 have evidently some identical words, but both 
are almost entirely obscure. The last word in each may be 
ywim, i.e. a name of salvation. Line 5 is a quotation of 
Ps. 46 8,12. 

In line 7 wine is for wine (win), with equivalence of 7 
and Mas in the Babylonian incantation bowls. The vocalization 
is very fully expressed, e. g. in the scriptural quotation, which 
is written by ear and not from knowledge of the text. Both 
script and spelling refer this charm to a much later date than 
A. Georgios is a common name in late Greek and Syriac; 
Pagatios, or Pagatis, I have not found elsewhere.! 





1 Professor Gottheil has given a brief account of these amulets in the 
Journal asiatique, X. ix (1907), p. 150, 











Graphic Analysis of the Tone-accents of the Siamese 
Language.-—By Cornetius Beacn Brapiey, Professor 
in the University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


THE so-called “tones” of certain oriental languages of the 
Chinese type have been not merely stumbling-blocks in the way 
of the practical learner, but puzzles to the scientific student 
as well, because of a lingering uncertainty as to the precise 
quality and definition of each separate tone, and because of 
the irrational or even misleading nomenclature often applied 
to them. As to their general nature, indeed, there is substan- 
tial agreement: They are pitch-variations corresponding to 
such inflections of voice as in most languages regularly accom- 
pany sentence-stress, and serve to distinguish different kinds 
of sentences; as, for example, “He has come” (with falling tone 
indicating simple statement), “He has come?” (with rising tone 
indicating question), “He has come” (with compound tone 
indicating incredulity), and so on.! In tonal (pitch-accenting) 
languages, however, these pitch-variations are not used to 
distinguish between sentences of similar form, but between 
individual words in other respects similar. In such languages 
“tones” are elements as inseparable from the enunciation of 
words as are the vowels and consonants which make up their 
articulation. Each word in the language, therefore, has its 
own fixed and inherent “tone,” subject only to such variation 
as may be brought about by varying conditions of emphasis 
or speed or nervous excitement. The “tones,” in short, are 
pitch-distinctions inherent in words, and necessary to the 
right apprehension of their content or meaning, rather than 
applied to words adventitiously and occasionally, as tokens of 
the modal aspect of sentences in which they occur.? So far 





1 Sweet, A New English Grammar, Oxford, 1898, Par‘ II, §§ 1925ff., 
pp. 37 ff. 
2 Wershoven: pp. 8—9; Frankfurter: p. 18; Bastian: p. 360. 
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all! are agreed; and beyond this there is, of course, substantial 
agreement in the actual practice of all who have really mastered 
the native speech and accent. But in the various accounts 
which such persons give of the several “tones,” we have all 
the uncertainty and discrepancy which inevitably attend the 
attempt to determine phonological matters by reference to the 
ear and the subjective consciousness alone. The native scholar 
is here even more helpless than the foreign;—his processes of 
utterance are wholly instinctive, and therefore more difficult 
of analysis. As for nomenclature, when the native tells us 
that a certaim tone is “high” or “level,” we doubtless have 
some inkling—though a very inadequate one—of what he 
means. But when he tells us that this an “entering” and 
that a “retiring” tone, we are hopelessly at sea. These are 
terms of pure subjective fancy, and have no directive force 
whatever for one who does not already know what they are 
intended to mean. As for the foreign scholar, his “expectant” 
and “anxious” tones are quite as impossible as any invented 
by the native.2 

In thinking this matter over with reference to the Siamese 
language, which is one of the tonal group, it occurred to me 





1 The following are some of the more important references on the 
subject of Siamese tone-accents: John Taylor Jones, Brief Grammatical 
Notices of the Siamese Language, with appendices, Bangkok, 1842; Caswell, 
Treatise on the Tones of the Siamese Language (the manuscript was com- 
posed about 1847, finally printed in the Siam Repository, vol. I1, Bangkok, 
1870); D. J. B. Pallegoix, Grammatica Linguae Thai, Bangkok, 1850 (this 
work has been frequently quoted and followed by later writers; a special 
feature is Pallegoix’ attempt to represent the “tones” by musical notation); 
D. B. Bradley, Elementary Tables and Lessons in the Siamese Language, 
Bangkok, 1875 (this is the date of my copy which is the eighth edition; 
the book is printed in Siamese throughout); A. Bastian, Uber die 
siamesischen Laut- und Tonaccente, in Monatsberichte der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1867, pp. 357—386 (in his account of the “tones”, 
the writer, for the most part, follows Caswell); F. J. Wershoven, Lehr- 
buch der siamesischen Sprache etc., Leipzig, 1891; Samuel J. Smith, The 
Principles of Siamese Grammar, Comprising the Substance of Previous 
Grammars of the Language. Bangkok, 1889; O. Frankfurter, Elements of 
Siamese Grammar, with appendices, Bangkok, 1900; for an interesting 
discussion of the origin and nature of pitch-accents see A. Conrady, 
Eine Indochinesische Causativ-Denominativ Bildung und ihr Zusammenhang 
mit den Tonaccenten etc., Leipzig, 1896. 

2 Of course, not all the designations here cited have found their way 
into authoritative print; nor are all from the Siamese field. For illustration 
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that since the essential element in all these “tones” is undoubt- 
edly pitch, and since the permanent records of speech made 
possible by modern mechanism register pitch as wave-length 
in the tracing, it should be possible to make sure of the facts by 
actual measurement, and so to end the controversy. Some 
years ago, therefore, while busy with other points of Siamese 
phonetics, and making records with Abbé Rousselot’s apparatus, 
for other purposes, I made a series of records of the “tones” 
as well. JI never found time, however, for their proper study 
and analysis until this last year, when I took them in hand 
and worked them out, with results which I have plotted on 
the accompanying chart. The actual operation, however, was 
by no means as simple as it might seem; and calls, perhaps, 
for some little explanation, that there may be no misappre- 
hension as to the nature or value of the results. In the first 
place, since the instrument records all sorts of air-pulses caught 
in its receiver:—the shocks of contact and release, the physical 
impact of breath, the intricate pattern of resonance-waves 
peculiar to each different vowel, the varying intensity of 
utterance shown in the amplitude or swing of the waves, and 
the harmonic overtones of the particular voice—all these as 
well as the fundamental pitch of the vibrating chords; and 
moreover since these are not analyzed out and separately 
recorded, but are superimposed the one upon the other in a 
single intricate pattern, precisely as they are in our hearing 
of them; it becomes important to the success of our investigation 
that everything else save fundamental pitch should be either 
eliminated or minimized. It was comparatively easy to exclude 
some of the disturbing elements by choosing for the experiment 





of the wide divergence between standard authorities both in their 
apprehension and in their designation of the Siamese “tones,” the reader 
= be interested to consult the following list: 














cn Named t z Rising | Falling | Circumflex _ Middle Depressed 
Pallegoix | Z . | , ‘ Circum- 
et tas Demissus | Gavia (sic) Rectus | )q, xus(sic) 
Wershoven Steigend Fallend | Eingehend(sic) | Gleich | Tief 
Bastian | Ansteigend Fallend | Riickkehrend | Eben | Niederge- 
| driickt 
Siamese First 
Writers ‘High | Low Second Accent | Middle | Accent 
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syllables in which they do not appear. But pure vowels alone 
would not do either, since the conditions of bona fide speech 
must be observed;—that is, genuine words must be used. After 
various experiments it appeared that the combination of nasal 
consonant plus long open vowel gave the most stable and least 
confused record; since the nasal, being itself vocalic, passes 
over without shock into the vowel. I was fortunate also to 
bethink me of one such combination—the syllable naé—actually 
in use in the five different “tones” of long syllables, making 
five distinct words of identical articulation—perfect homonyms 
save for the tonal distinctions in question. The conditions 
were thus almost ideal for the success of the experiment. 
Furthermore, for purposes of comparison and control, records 
were taken of two separate utterances of the series of five words. 

In the Rousselot apparatus, a cylinder covered with smoked 
paper revolves at uniform speed under a needle which vibrates 
from side to side in response to the air-pulses of the voice. 
The trace appears as an intricate, crinkly curve, the result of 
the interference or coincidence of the various elements already 
described. The first step was to distinguish the waves of 
fundamental pitch from those extraneous elements, and then 
to measure them. Thanks to the precautions taken, the longer 
waves of pitch in most cases emerged unmistakably, as the 
long ocean swell emerges from the complex of minor waves 
and ripples which it carries. At some points, however, the 
wave-crests were more or less confused by interference. In 
such cases the well-known principle of continuity in movement 
of pitch was applied to discover the true crest, and the result 
was checked by comparison with the duplicate record. 

The length of the waves as shown in the trace ranged from 
.035 in. at the upper limit of pitch to .125 in. at the lower. 
In the middle portion of the register .01 in. makes the differ- 
ence of a whole tone between F and G. To ensure greater 
accuracy, as well as to economize effort, the wave-lengths were 
not measured singly, but in groups of five. Using the quantities 
so obtained as vertical ordinates of pitch, and arbitrarily 
assuming equal horizontal spaces of convenient length as ordi- 
nates of time,! the curve of each of the tones was separately 





1 It was not possible, of course, to give all the syllables precisely 
equal time in utterance. As shown in the measurements, the time actually 
varied from about 1/, to 3/3 of a second. In order that difference of 








Chart of the Five Tones of Long Syllables in Siamese. 
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plotted on the chart. I feel sure that the curves as plotted 
are accurate translations to the eye of those pitch-sequences 
which the ear recognizes as the five tones of Siamese speech.! 

One striking feature of the result, and one which concerns 
not Siamese speech alone, is the almost entire absence of 
straight lines in these figures. This feature seems constant in 
all speech so far examined. It means, of course, that the 
speaking voice does not hold the same pitch true even for a 
very short interval of time. That which the ear recognizes 
as a monotone, is in fact a sinuous curve oscillating about an 
average level. The glides also vary in steepness of slope in 
different portions of their course. All of them show a double 
or triple curvature. Uniform pitch is by no means practically 
impossible, as the case of the singer shows; but incessant 
variation of pitch is doubtless one chief difference between the 
speaking and the singing voice. 

The five “tones” whose pitch-curves have thus been analyzed, 
are the only ones hitherto recognized in Siamese speech by 
writers who have dealt with the subject. The list of five, 
however, is not quite the complete list, as I hope presently to 
show. But, taking it as it stands, the five “tones” fall obviously 
into two groups:—a) three sweeps or glides, of large movement 
and definite figure, designated on the chart as rising, falling, 
and circumflex; and 6) two tones of small variation and inde- 
terminate figure, the middle and the depressed. I think it 
has never been pointed out that these two groups stand in 
entirely different relation to vowel-quantity. The long sweeps 
and glides require appreciable time not only for their proper 





dimension might not stand in the way of proper visual comparison of 
the figures, the horizontal ordinates in two cases were slightly increased. 

1 In order to give a clearer idea of the scope and relations of these 
“tones,” I have plotted our musical scale on the margins of the chart, 
It will be observed that the figures group themselves about the line of 
medium pitch, which in the experiment was approximately F. But this 
medium pitch, it must be remembered, is no fixed datum. It varies not 
merely as between individual voices; but in the same voice it rises and 
falls with every shifting flood or ebb of psychical excitement; and in its 
movement it carries along with it the whole scheme of tones related to 
it as their center. Under excitement moreover, and under sentence-stress, 
the sweep of these curves is far greater than it is in quiet talk or in 
the unemphatic parts of the sentence. No two records of the same tone 
are precisely alike in pitch, though the pattern of the curves and their 


general relation to each other are remarkably constant. 
VOL. XXXI. Part III. 20 
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execution by the voice, but also for their proper recognition 
by the ear. For this, the time of a long vowel or of a diph- 
thong seems absolutely necessary;—a short vowel is ordinarily 
quite insufficient. But there is one very interesting exception. 
The nasal sounds m, n, and ng are sonorous, and are capable 
of rendering pitch as truly as are the vowels. For tonal 
purposes, therefore, a nasal consonant operates as an extension 
of the time of a preceding short vowel in the same syllable, 
precisely as does the final element of a diphthong. The three 
tonal sweeps, therefore, are heard only in syllables with a long 
vowel or a diphthong, or else with a short vowel plus a nasal 
consonant. 

To all ordinary apprehension the two remaining “tones” on 
the chart are monotones. Very few students have noticed, or 
are ready to admit even when it is pointed out, the pronoun- 
ced final drop in that middle tone. The other is not only 
lower in pitch but has besides a peculiar element or color, which 
I believe to be nasal resonance, though I have not yet had 
opportunity to verify the matter by instrumental test. Since 
these two are effectively monotones, there is apparently no 
reason why they should not be found indifferently in syllables 
either short or long. As a matter of fact they are found 
in both, though in short-syllables native scholarship recognizes 
only the depressed “tone.” The other, at the medium pitch 
of voice, and reached with least effort, we should expect to 
find most common. But no short Siamese monosyllable, if 
spoken by itself with conscious attention, ever takes this tone. 
It is heard only in continuous speech, that is, in the atonic 
elements of quasi-compounds and phrases, and is doubtless the 
result of weakening before stress. Thus it is that it has 
escaped notice altogether. 

There is yet one other “tone,” found only in short syllables, 
which has similarly escaped notice, apparently because it has 
been carelessly identified either with the rising glide or with 
the circumflex. The oversight here has escaped detection 
largely because of the fact that the Siamese scribes have not 
thought necessary to provide any device to mark this “tone.” 
This third “tone” found with short vowels is a short high note 
pitched at about the level of the crest of the circumflex, but 
lacking both the introductory rise of the circumflex and the 
long deep drop of its vanish. It does not appear on the chart 
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for the same reason that the other “tones” of short vowels do 
not appear:—these facts had not yet been reached when the 
records were made. When subjected to instrumental analysis— 
which I hope ere long to be able to give them—the three 
“tones” of short vowels should appear as short horizontal lines 
nearly straight, occupying rather less than half the space of 
the long “tones,” and in general position coincident respectively 
with the crest of the circumflex, with the middle monotone, 
and with the low monotone. Between the long and short 
varieties of the last mentioned “tones” there is no need to 
distinguish, since there is practically no difference in pitch or 
in quality. But the short high “tone” is so manifestly distinct 
from any other long or short, that it should be added to the 
traditional list of five to make the series complete. There would 
be then six “tones”;—three with long vowels only, or with 
their equivalents; two with vowels either long or short; and 
one with short vowels only. 

It is my expectation soon to apply this same method of 
instrumental analysis to the “tones” of Chinese speech also. 
If the method should turn out to be really conclusive as to 
the nature and the figure of the “tones”—and I see no reason 
why it should not be so,—it ought to lead to a more rational 
nomenclature of them in both languages. The names affixed 
to the curves on the chart, and used in the course of this 
discussion, are, in the main, those suggested long ago by Rev. 
Mr. Caswell, and adopted in German form by Dr. Bastian. 
For the newly discovered sixth “tone,” I offer with hesitation 
the name “elevated,” chosen principally because it balances its 
mate the “depressed.” It could not well be called “high” 
because there are already two other tones which might claim 
the same designation. But Mr. Caswell’s names receive sur- 
prising justification from the results of this analysis:—they are 
really descriptive, as all such names should be. If, as the 
confusion and the uncertainty which have gathered about this 
matter are cleared up, Mr. Caswell’s nomenclature should once 
more take its deserved place in general use, it would be only 
one more testimony to the keenness and accuracy of the now 
almost forgotten scholar who contributed so much toward the 
training and equipment of the Prince who afterwards became 
King Maha Mongkut, and whose reign ushered in the modern 
era for Siam. 


20° 








The “Field of Abram” in the Geographical List of 
Sheshonk I.—By James Henry Breastep. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


In a recent fascicle of this journal Professor M. G. Kyle has 
discussed the above geographical name in the great list ac- 
companying the large historical relief of Sheshonk I at Karnak. 
Professor Kyle concludes that the identification of the second 
portion of the name as Abram “scarcely comes within the 
bounds of possibility.” It is important for Old Testament 
scholars to know whether this conclusion is well grounded or 
not. 

In the first place Professor Kyle is in doubt as to the ac- 
curacy of the text which I used in making the identification. 
He refers to my discussion of the matter in my Ancient Records 
of Egypt (1V, pp. 352—353), where I have clearly indicated 
that I had photographs of the text (ibid., p. 348, note a). It 
seems not to be known to Professor Kyle that I first published 
this identification in 1904 in the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages in an article entitled “The Earliest Occurrence of 
the Name of Abram” (AJSL., Vol. xxi, pp. 22—36).! I. there 
(p. 35) included a perfectly clear photograph of the name, in 
which not a doubtful sign occurs. Moreover the same photo- 
graph was later inserted in my History of Egypt (p. 530) in 
connection with a mention of the identification, and this pas- 
sage, mentioning the identification and referring to the photo- 
graph, is particularly referred to by Professor Kyle with page 





1 Even if I attached any consequence to questions of priority in such 
matters, 1 would not raise the question with my good friend Spiegel- 
berg who published the same identification the same year. We did so 
in entire independence. Moreover as I stated (in AJSL. xxi, p. 36, n. 24). 
Erman’s papers show that he had noticed it in 1888, but did not publish 
it, and my friend Schaefer had also noticed it independently. It is of 
importance to remember in this discussion, that four scholars have made 
this identification independently. 
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reference. I do not understand how it could have been read 
without noticing the reference to the photograph in the text, 
and also to the earlier article in the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages appended in a footnote. In any case there 
is no reason for uncertainty as to the text which I used, nor 
the slightest basis for calling it in question. 

This term “The Field of Abram” contains three words and 
although the second and third are Asiatic words foreign to 
the Egyptian scribe, he has prefixed the Egyptian article “P’”. 
To this Professor Kyle objects that it is impossible that the 
Egyptian scribe should have translated the foreign article into 
Egyptian, even granting that it was prefixed to a geographical 
name. I quite agree with him. This unsatisfactory assumption 
is however not necessary.t The first noun in this compound 
is, as is now commonly recognized the Semitic word >pn “field”, 
which occurs eight times in this geographical list, showing that 
it was a current element in the geographical names of Palestine 
at this time. Nothing is commoner throughout the foreign 
world at the present day than for some such native geographical 
term to be used without translation. In the East we con- 
stantly say “the tell of A,” “the wadi of B,” “the ghor of 
C,” and when we were in the cataracts of Nubia we fre- 
quently spoke of “the bab of so and so,” meaning one of the 
natural gates in the rock barriers of the cataracts which the 
natives call a “bab.” In the same way 5pn “field” was a 
current geographical designation in Palestine, but not itself a 
proper name. The Egyptian took it up and spoke of “the 
hekel of this” and “the hekel of that,” using the Egyptian 
article before it. This continued into New Testament times 
in Palestine. Compare ‘AxeAdapdx “Field of Blood” or “Field 
of Sleep.” That this is the case is shown conclusively by the 
parallel use of the well-known Semitic word poy “valley,” 
which also occurs in this list with the Egyptian article “ P’” 
before it. Just as we say “the Wadi Tumilat,” prefixing the 
English article to the Arabic word “wadi,” so the Egyptian 
said “Pe-hekel of —,” and “P®-‘emek of —,” meaning “the 
field of —” and “the valley of —”. 





1 I accepted it formerly (AJSL. xxi, p. 32, n. 11), but I have had 
more experience in the East since then, and the above explanation seems 
to me conclusive. 
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Professor Kyle also objects to the interpretation of 5pm as 
forming a compound with the following word. The existence 
of such compounds in the list is proven by the example in which 
poy is the first member, or compounds with nosy “stream” 
and 333 “south country,” examples so conclusive that it is 
fruitless to discuss the question. Moreover Professor Kyle’s 
own proposed explanation (for which, by the way, no demon- 
stration is offered), viz. that this first member means “vicinity,” 
“neighborhood” or “community” demands connection with a 
second identifying word as much as does the word “field”; or 
are we to suppose that the Egyptian scribe eight times recorded 
the name “community” in this list, as the name of eight 
different towns in Palestine! 

As to the transliteration of the word Kyle is mistaken in 
stating that I “change the final vowel to u,” with the impli- 
cation that this is done in violation of the text. In writing 
foreign words, and later also in writing words for which he 
had inherited no current or generally prevalent orthography, 
the Egyptian scribe usually employed for each consonant a 
syllabic sign containing two consonants, of which however he 
read only the first, the second being a very weak consonant, 
corresponding to Semitic 4,1 or & Many if not all of the 
letters of his alphabet had grown up in this way. Thus 4 
the old writing for ¢’, “a loaf of bread,” became the letter “t”; 
4 the slope leading to the high desert plateau, as its archaic 
forms show, the writing for “high,” is the letter “k”; —> 
=r “mouth” is the letter “r”.1 There was nothing new to 
the scribe therefore in this acrophonetic system which he 
employed for writing foreign names. We call it “syllabic writ- 
ing,” but it has been widely misunderstood and various futile 
efforts have been made to interpret the weak second consonant 
of each sign as a vowel. In view of what Sethe has brought 
out in his “ Verbum” and Burchardt’s recent study of the foreign 
words (see below), it is safe to say that such modern efforts 
have been conclusively shown to be unsuccessful. The Egyptian 
scribe wrote our word hkl thus: 


Ka =~ 





i See Sethe, Das dgyptische Verbum, I, §§ 73—76, 1388—141, 195—201 
for a full treatment of such phenomena. 
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We may slavishly transliterate this: P-hw-k-rw-, but (dis- 
regarding p’, the Egyptian article), the reading intended by 
the Egyptian scribe war h-k-r(= 1). The weak w in rw, which 
is the correct reading of the lion is the occasion of Kyle’s 
remark that I have “changed the vowel,” though of course 
there are no vowels in the text.! 

Turning now to the more important final word of the group, 
which three others beside myself have independently identified 
as “Abram,” we find it written as follows: 


<A e 
mre wm 
a 


This is to be transliterated thus *-b’-r’-m and read ’brm = DIB. 
Kyle first objects to the reading of the first sign om, as’ or &, 
because in the writing of ordinary, that is non-foreign words 
this sign has the value mr. Against the reading & he quotes 
Brugsch who once read it mr, though noting that Brugsch also 
read it &. For these two different readings by Brugsch there 
is of course a reason, for it was Brugsch himself who dis- 
covered and demonstrated the reading & for x= in the “syllabic 
writing.” The reading mr which Kyle finds in Brugsch’s Geo- 
graphische Inschriften belongs to 1857—1880, when this work 
of Brugsch appeared. Years later he discovered the proper 
reading of the sign and published it in the Zeitschrift fir 
Aegyptische Sprache in 1874 (pp. 142—143). He clearly proves 
the new reading &, and refers to the old reading mr as an 
eee den siimmtliche Aegyptologen mich selbst nicht 
ausgeschlossen, begangen haben in Bezug auf die Lesung des 
Zeichens x= in bestimmten Worterverbindungen.” Egyptology 
is among the sciences which are making rapid progress and 
Brugsch’s old reading of over fifty years ago was one which 
he himself consigned to the populous limbo of incorrect and 
obsolete readings. Kyle also quotes the English edition of 
Erman’s Aegyptische Grammatik as throwing doubt on the 
reading of x as &. That edition represents a state of know- 
ledge nearly twenty years old; it is entirely out of date and 
although I translated it myself, I have reason to hope that it 
will ere iong be superseded by an English edition based on 
the third German edition, now in press. But even in the 





1 On the weak 2’ by which the scribe writes ’ at the end, see my 
note, Records, vol. iv, pp. 352—-353, note f. 
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second German edition of 1903 the reading of x= as dw (= &) 
in “syllabic writing,” is inserted without question (p. 217). 
Moreover, as I know from my notes of Erman’s lectures twenty 
years ago he never questioned Brugsch’s reading & for = in 
“syllabic writing.” His interrogation point in the first edition 
of his grammar has nothing to do with its use as &, but refers 
to something quite different. The value 8 which the sign m= 
has in a large number of foreign words, is due to the fact that 
there arose a confusion in the usage of the Egyptian scribe 
between the sign C— (dw) and x= (mr), which in the lapidary 
style are very much alike. C—™ and c= in “syllabic writing” 
strictly equal éw, or disregarding the weak second consonant 
it is used for 2, and this constantly corresponds both in genuine 
Egyptian words and in the writing of Palestinian words to 
the Semitic 8. All the numerous examples will now be found 
collected in Burchardt’s recent and careful compilation of foreign 
words transliterated in Egyptian hieroglyphics! and it would 
be superfluous to repeat any of them here. 

Not only was the reading & demonstrated by Brugsch thirty 
six years ago, but we may go further and show that the read- 
ing mr in our word is impossible. In the “syllabic writing” 
the consonants m + r cannot be indicated by one sign! If the 
scribe finds the consonants m + r in a foreign word which he 
is transliterating, he renders them invariably by a syllabic 


sign or signs for each consonant, thus: for m: DAN m’, 


04 my, INO my, Q— my, me my (or eh NI my, 


Oo my; for r: 1 r, X41 yr (?), or 7 rw (rare- 
ly <>). Anyone at all incredulous on this point can satisfy 
himself of the fact in Burchardt’s convenient list,2 though the 
fact has been common property among Egyptologists for twenty 
years. The reading mr for x= in our word is absolutely im- 
possible. 


Finally Professor Kyle objects to the reading of — as m 


and affirms that the second sign, the arm, is entirely ignored 
in the transliteration “Abram,” and further that “the arm is 





1 Die altkanaandischen Fremdworte und Eigennamen im Aegyptischen 
von Max Burchardt, Leipzig 1909—1910. 
2 See especially §§ 56—60 and 77—83. 
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a strong vowel letter which ought not without special reasons 
to be ignored in the transliteration.” As a matter of fact 


Kor c— with the __» is the usual writing for m in the 


“syllabic writing’; and even in Erman’s grammar of twenty 
years ago, in the treatment of the alphabet (§ 35), the mean- 
ingless __o with initial m in Egyptian words is duly noted. 
Its frequent use throughout the “syllabic writing” in the 
initial, medial or final position is a commonplace of modern 
knowledge. 

It will be seen that none of the objections offered by Prof. 
Kyle cause any difficulty. I may refer to another interpretation 
of the name which has occurred to me since first publishing 
it in 1904, The consonants D738 might be the plural of 38, 
and “The Field of Stallions” or “Bulls” would give excellent 
sense. It lacks however the preciseness which we expect in 
such a defining genitive, a preciseness which is only obtained 
by the use of a proper name after such a common word as 
“field.” This is one of the objections also to the interpretation 
suggested by Maspero years ago, viz. that “brm” is o°928* 
“meadows.” ‘To this we may also object that in Hebrew 538 
occurs only in compounds with a following noun in the genitive, 
and that the plural is never found. I am therefore still in- 
clined to see in the word the earliest occurrence of the name 
Abram. 
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The K-Suffixes of Indo-Iranian. Part I: The K-Suf- 
fixes in the Veda and Avesta.—By Franxuin EpGerton. 


Chapter V. 


Other Ka Suffixes. 

The Suffix ika. § 92—94. 

92. a) Without Vriddhi. 

1) With meaning “having, possessing” (= 3 ka)—(2 words). 
tindika (AV.), having a tusk or tooth, <tunda. 
paryayika (A V.), having (i. e. composed in) strophes, < paryayd. 

2) With meaning “of,” “belonging to” &c. (= 2 ka). Ad- 
jectival, primarily. (13 words.) 


khandika (BS8.) <khanda. -yithika (8.) < yutha. 
godanika (S.) <godana (cf. lalatika (8.) <lalata. 
gaud-, § 94). -vyomnika (U.) < vydman. 

gonamika <gonama. candika (RV.) < ¢anda, patro- 
jyotistomika (S.) <jydtistoma. nymic. 

decika (U.) <dega. sodacika (B.) <sodaca; soda- 
pitrmedhika (U.) <pitrmedha. cika = “connected with the 
mahavratika (S8.) <mahdavrata. 16-partite Stotra.” 


yamika (SV.B.) < yama: 

Three other words, which may have either the suffix aka or 
its equivalent 2 ka; see § 52. 

93. b) Wilh Vriddhi. Meaning always = 2 ka, “of,” “con- 
nected with” &c. Especially common in the Sitras; infrequent 
before them. Not one case in RV.—Only two in AV. (varsika, 
vasantika).—In all the Samhitas and Brahmanas only 16 cases 
(nearly all in Br.), against 64 found for the first time in Sitras. 
The Upanisads add 11 which are not found in the other early 
literature; occurrences are much less common than in the Sitras. 

Double Vriddhi,—i. e. vriddhi of the principal vowels of both 
parts of a compound primitive—appears in the Veda only 
three times, to my knowledge: darcapdurnamasika (Caikh.Cr. 
5. 18. 7) <darcapiirnamasd; sdrvavaidika (Kaug. 67) <sarva- 
veda; and satkdugika (Kaug.) sas-koca. Other instances in 
later language. 
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94. Word-list. Suffix tka with Vriddhi (dgnika = of or per- 
taining to Agni, and so forth). (105 words.) 


agnika (S.) < agni. 
agnistomika (B.) < agnistomd. 
agnydadheyika(S.)<agnyadhéya. 
ajavika (S.) < ajavi. 
adhikarika (S.) < adhikara. 
adhyatmika (U.) < adhyatma. 
adhyayika (U.) < adhyaya. 
adhvarika (B.S.) < adhvara. 
anumanika (8.) < anumana. 
dnuyajika (S.) < anuyaja. 
dparahnika (8.) < aparahna. 
abhicaranika (S.) < abhicarana. 
abhicarika (S.) < abhicara. 
abhiplavika (S.) < abhiplava. 
abhyudayika (8.) < abhyudaya. 
avadanika (8.) < avadana. 
dvika (S.U.) < dvi. 
acgvamedhika (BS.) <agva- 
medha. 
Gikahika (B.S.) < ekahda. 
aistika (S.U.) < ist. 
diittaravedika (B.) < uttaravedi. 
dupavasathika (S.) < upava- 
satha. 
ks@umika (S.) < ksuma. 
gaudanika (8.) <godana. 
caturthahnika (8.) <caturtha- 
han. 
caturthika (S.) <caturtha. 
caturdhakaranika (8.) < catur- 
dhakarana. 
caturvincika (S.) <caturvinga. 
chandomika (S.) < chandomé. 
jyaisthasamika (S.) <jyestha- 
saman. 
tadarthika (S.) <tadartha. 
traivarsika (8.) < tri-varsa. 
daksinagnika (S.) < daksinagni. 
darcapaurnamasika (8.) < dar- 


capurnamasd (Double Vrid- 
dhi). 
dacaratrika (B.S.) < dacaratra. 
dharmika (U.) < dharma. 
nastika (S8.U) <na-asti (cf. as- 
tika, Cl.). 
naimittika (8.) < nimitta. 
naiyamika (8.) < niyama. 
narccarika (S.) < niccara. 
naisthika (U.) < nistha. 
pancamahnika (8.) < paficama- 
han. 
paramarthika (U.) <paramar- 
tha. 
[parsthika (S.) < prsthyd- Suf- 
fix 2 ka—see § 29a.] 
paunaraddheyika (8.) <puna- 
radhéya. 
patrusamedhika (B.) <puru- 
samedha. 
paurvahnika (8.) < purvahna. 
prakaramka (8.) <prakarana. 
pragathika (S.) < pragatha. 
pratinidhika (8.) <pratinidhi. 
pradecika (S.) < pradeca. 
prayaccittika (S.) < prayaccitta. 
brahmaudanika (S.) brahmau- 
dana. 
bhaktika (S8.) bhakti. 
madhuparkika (S8.) <madhu- 
parka. 
yajnika (S.U.) < yajnd. 
yadrechika (U.) < yadrecha. 
rajasiyika (S.) < rdjasiya. 
laghavika (S.) < laghava. 
laukika (8.) < loka. 
vayovidyika (B.) < vayovidya. 
varunapraghasika (S.) < varu- 
napraghasd. 
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varsacatika (S.) <varsacata. 
varsika (AV. +) <varsé. 


vasantika (AV. +) <vasantd. 


vaikalpika (S.) < vikalpa. 
vaitanika (S.) < vitana. 
vaidika (U.) <véda. 
vaicesika (S.) < vicesa. 


vaicvadevika (S.) < vaicvadeva. 


vratika (S.) < vrata. 
cakunika (S.) < gakund. 
cacvatika (S.) < ¢agvant. 
satkaucika (8.) < sas-koga. 
(Double Vriddhi.) 
sadahika (8.) < sadaha. 


samvatsarika (B.) <samvatsara. 


sameansika (B.) < samcansa. 
samcaytka (S.) < sameaya. 


samsiddhika (U.) <samsiddhi. 


samgramika (S.) < samgrama. 
samghatika (S.) < samghata. 
sattrika (B.S.) < sattra. 
sattvika (U.) < sattva. 
samnipatika (S.) < samnipata. 
saptamika (S.) < saptami. 


sdptaratrika (B.) <saptaratra. 


The Suffix aka. 95—97. 


95. For 1 aka, see § 16, where the examples are quoted. 


(2 words.) 


2 aka.—Nouns of action from verb stems. Usually neuter; 
(8 words.) 


one or two fem. See § 17. 


F. Edgerton, 








1911. 


simaydacarika(S.) <samayacara. 
samavayika (S.) < samavaya. 
sdmika (S.) <saman. (See § 38.) 
sampatika (S.) < sampati 
sampradayika (U.) <sampra- 
daya. 
sarvakamika (8.) <sarvakaéma 
(as n.). 
sdrvakalika (S.) < sarvakala. 
sarvayajnika (S.) < sarvayajna. 
sarvavarnika (S.) < sarvavarna. 
sarvavaidika (S.) < sarvaveda 
(Double Vriddhi.) 
sdvika (S.) < savd. 
sdugandhika (B.) < sugandha. 
satitramanika (B.) < sdutra- 
mani. 
sdumika (S.) <sdma, 
staubhika (8.) < stobha. 
svabhavika (8.U.) < svabhava. 
svarasamika (8.) svdrasaman. 
haviryajnika (S.) < haviryajia. 
hdimantika (VS.TS. +) <he- 
manta. 
hautrika (S.) <hotra (or hétr). 





abhiméthika (CBr.), ribald talking, < abhi-V mith. 4 
-dcaka in dndcaka (QBr.), not eating, fasting (as noun), <V ag. 


codaka (KatyQr.), invitation, direction, <V cud. 
jiwika (U.), manner of life, <Vjiv? But cf. jivd, life. Perhaps 


secondary. 


pataka (S.U.), sin, fall, <V pat? But cf. pata; very likely secondary. 
puraka (U.), “filling” of the lungs, inspiration, <V pr. 
praksepaka (U.), throwing (noun), < pra-V kip. 
recaka (U.), expiration, < Vric (cf. puraka). 

Cf. also pravalhika <pravalha,.n., or from pra-V valh; § 91.. 
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The noun kumbhaka, “inflation” (of the breath-passages, i. e. 
keeping them full of air, a religious exercise) Amrt.Up. 9 et 
alibi, gets its -ka by levelling from the nouns puraka and 
recaka (see above), which are found in close juxtaposition to 
it (they being also religious exercises). Kumbhaka is of course 
formed from the noun kumbhé (because the appearance of a 
person performing the exercise suggested a pot), while the 
other two are formed by the suffix aka from roots. 

96. 3 aka.—Participial adjectives and nouns of agent. At 
first only the latter use is found. All the Vedic cases outside 
the Upanisads, except two in the Siitras, are exclusively used 
as nouns (of agent), not as adjectives. In the Upanisads the 
two uses are found mingled about as in later Skt—The only 
words which appear before the Upanisads are: 

AV. —_ n. of a class of demons; “abuser”? Vpiy. 
kyttika, pl. the Pleiades (as a sword); Vkrt. See § 20. 
va: serena reviler, abhi- V kruc. 
vilayaka, soother, vi-Vli. 
Br.:— |e (CBr.), spectator, Viks. 
pariprechaka (GopBr.), inquirer, pari-V prech. 
and four words quoted in Whitney’s Verb-forms as primary 
derivatives from the Brahmanas, which may belong here; I 
have not been able to find where they occur. They are: 
dhuvaka- V dhi. 
pataka- V pat. 
lambhaka- V lambh. 
sdraka-V sr. 
avabhedaka, “splitter,” epithet of headache, ava-V bhid. 
upasaka, servant, wpa- V as. 
khadaka, eater, V khad. = 
preksaka, spectator; as adj. deliberating on, pra-V tks. 
vindyaka, n. of demons, vi-V ni. 
sainjivaka, animating, sam-V jiv. 

The remaining words are all Upanisadic, and a majority of 
them are adjectival (participial) in meaning. There are signs 
of a tendency for these words to take the meaning of the 
causative of the verb-root from which they are derived; so, 
e. g., tdraka ,one who takes across or saves;” pravartaka “one 
who sets in motion.” In the Classical language this tendency 
became very prominent, and the number of such causative 
words in -aka is large, as will be shown in Part II of this book. 


Sitras:— 








a 
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97. In this list, which includes all Vedic words in 3 aka, 
the roots are listed alphabetically; roots compounded with 
prepositions are placed under the simple roots. The accent 
was on the root-syllable regularly. (45 words: 40 different 
roots.) 
an + vi —- vyatiyaka. ni + vi vinayaka. 
at tiki (? n. pr.). pat pataka (?). 
asuy asuyaka. pad + ud utpadaka. 
ap + vi vyapaka. piy piyaka. 
as+upa  updasaka. prech + part pariprechaka. 
aks iksaka. bhas + ud = udbhasaka. 

+ pra preksaka. bhid + ava avabhedaka. 
kr karaka. muc mocaka. 
krt kyttika (see above, yac yacaka. 

and also § 20). yay yajaka. 
kip + sam ~—- samnkalpaka. rudh + ni —ntrodhaka. 
krug + abhi abhikrécaka. lambh lambhaka (?). 
khad khadaka. li + vi vilayaka. 
gras +ud  udgrasaka. vac vacaka. 
cint cintaka. or varaka. 
jap japaka. vrt + ni nivartaka. 
jw + sam = samjiwaka. + pra pravartaka. 
tr taraka. + sam  samvartaka. 
da dayaka. vraj + pari parivrajaka. 

+ pra  pradayaka. sadh sadhaka. 
dip + part paridipaka. sr saraka (?). 
dhu dhuvaka (?). sev sevaka. 
ni nayaka. his hinsaka. 


The Suffix uka. §§ 98—99. 

98. (For Secondary uka, see § 21, where supposed examples 
are quoted.) Primary. Words of present-participle meaning 
(besides d-lambhuka, see § 24, with gerundival meaning) from 
verbal roots. Piactically limited to the Brahmana language 
(see $$ 22—24). Of 71 Vedic words all but four are found 
in the Brahmanas. These four are: 
sinuka (RV.), V san. vikasuka (AV.), vi- V kas. 
rdhnuka (S.), V rdh. lambhuka (U.), Vlambh. 

The AY. has furthermore three words which are also found in 
the Brahmanas, viz: ghatuka (Vhan), a-pramayuka (pra-V mi), 
simkasuka (sam-Vkas). This makes five pre-Brahmanic in- 
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stances; for the YV. Samhitas proper do not contain a single 
instance, so far as recorded. Following are the 71 Vedic 
words I have noted, arranged alphabetically under the 57 roots. 
On the forms of the roots, see § 24. The accent is on the 
root-syllable, whether the root is simple or compound,—unless 
a-privativ is prefixed, in which case it has the accent. The 
only exceptions are sdnuké (RV.), vi- and sdm-kasuka (AV.), 
which date from the formative period of the suffix; sanuka 
was not felt as Vsan + suffix -uka, but as an u-base from 
V san (sanoti) + suffix -ka. 


99. acanaya 
2+ abhi 
+ vi 
r 
rt 
rdh 


+ sam 

+4 

+ vi 
kam 
kas + vi 

+ sam 
kr 
kr + pra 
kram + apa 

+ wpa 

ksudh 
gam + a 
grah 


acanayuka. 
abhyayuka. 
vyayuka. 
aruka. 
artuka. 
ardhuka 
rdhnuka. 
samardhuka. 
ardhuka. 
vyardhuka. 
kamuka. 
vikasuka. 
simkasuka. 
karuka. 
prakaruka. 
apakramuka. 
upakramuka. 
ksédhuka. 
dgamuka. 
grahuka. 


car + abhy -ava -abhyavacar- 


uka in dn-a. 


cyu + pra 
jan 
ji 
dane 
das + upa 
dah 

+ nis 
nam + upa 
nac 





pracyavuka. 
januka. 
jayuka. 
dancuka. 
upadasuka. 
dahuka. 


-nirdahuka in d-n. 


upanamuka. 
nacuk-y 


nac 
pat + para 
pad + pra 
pis 
pus 
bandh + ud 
bhid + vi 
bhu 

+ para 
bhranc¢ + pra- 
mad + ud 
man + abhi 
mi + pra 
muh 
mr 
mrj + nis 
mrit + nis 
yay 
ruc 
rudh + apa 
ruh + abhy-a 
lambh 
vad + abhi 
vid (1) 
vid (2) 
vr 
urs 
vest 
gus + ud 
cy + sam 
sad + apa-ni 


nancuka. 
pardpatuka. 
prapaduka. 
pesuka. 
posuka. 
udbandhuka. 
vibhinduka. 
bhavuka. 
parabhavuka. 
prabhrancguka. 
unmaduka. 
abhimanuka. 
pramayuka. 
mohuka. 
maruka. 
nirmarguka. 
nirmretuka. 
yajuka. 
récuka. 
aparédhuka. 
abhyaréhuka. 
lambhuka. 
(an)abhivaduka. 
véduka. 
véduka. 
varuka. 
varsuka. 
véstuka. 
ucchésuka. 
samcaruka. 
apanisaduka. 
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san sanuké. han ghatuka. 
stha sthayuka. hr haruka. 
+ upa upasthayuka. + pra praharuka 
+ prati pratisthayuka  hlad hladuka 
in d-p. hor + vi vihvaruka. 
+ praty-ud _pratyuttha- 
yuka in a-p. 


The Suffix tka—see § 25, where all quotable examples are 
given. (3 words.) 


The Suffix ika. See § 26. (20 words.) 


100. a) Verbal adjectives or nouns of agent from Verbal bases. 

(agarika, AV., tearing, pains; <a@V¢7 in dissyllabic form ¢ari; 
primary ka.) 

-rjika, RV., AV., gleaming; V7j (in drjuna, rjrd, F7iti). 

In Gvir-, bha-, g6-rjika. That the word ever means “ming- 
led with,” except in a purely secondary way, I do not believe. 
g6-rjika is commonly rendered “mixed with milk,” but more 
accurately it means “milk-shining,” ,gleaming with milk” (of 
the soma-mixture). 

disika, AV. n. of demons, “spoilers;” Vdus (dis). 

drgikt, TS., beholder, V dre. : 

dybhika, RV., n. of a demon, Vdrbh- weave, tie. 

[parpharika ?—RV. 10. 106. 6—BR. merely quote Say.— 
“Zerreisser oder Erfiiller;” other comm. have various guesses; 
nothing certain. The whole hymn is late, and purposely 
mystical and obscure. With reference to turphdri, which is 
closely connected with it, I should suppose that parpharika 
is a secondary formation to *parphari; but it might be 
primary, from the root of parpharati (next verse). Ludwig 
“zerstreuend,’ Grassmann “Gaben ausstreuend.”] 

(vicarika, AV., a disease; primary ka—see dcarika. But cf. 
vicar d.) 

vrdhika, RV., n. of Indra, “increaser;” Vvrdh. 

101. Other Uses. 
b) Gerundive Adjectives from Verbal bases: 
isika (AV. +), “to be shot,” an arrow, Vis. 
dfgika (RV.) “to be seen,” splendid, Vdr¢. 
c) Abstract Nouns from Verbal bases: 
dygika, and (once) -a@ (RV.), appearance, Vdre. 
mrdika, and (deriv.) mardika (RV.), favor, mercy, Vmrd. 
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d) Secondary nouns from nouns, with mg. of 1 ka. 
rksika (AV.), n. of an evil spirit; “bear-like?” < ¢ksa? 
kagika (RV.), weasel; <kaga, the same or a like animal. 
kumbhika (AV.), a sort of demon; perhaps cf. kumbha. 
e) Wholly uncertain are the following words (see General 
Index for what little can be said about them): 
utika carsika 
kulika (pulika) satika 
cupunika sarnika 
pararika susilika (for cuculika?) 


The Adverbial Suffix k—see § 27, where all quotable examples 
are given. 
The Primary Suffix ka. See § 28. 
102. Nothing remains after what has been said (§ 28) but 
to give an alphabetical list of those words which have most 
the appearance of primary derivatives. Any attempt to assign 
definite meanings to the suffix, except in a general way as 
has been done in § 28, would be fruitless. How many of the 
words here listed are really formed from true “roots” or bases 
with the suffix ka, not from lost adjectives or nouns, is a 
question that is very difficult to answer.—It will be noted that 
the words are nearly all ancient, most of them appearing in 
the RV.—In the case of some it is very doubtful whether the 
suffix ka is really contained in them. When this is the case 
it will be indicated. 
103. Word list.—Primary ka. (About 30 words.) 
atka (RV.), a garment, Av. adka. 
acgarika (AV.), a disease, “tearing pains,” <a-V ¢r, in dissyllabic 
form gari. Cf. vicarika. 
asuka (ArsBr.), n. of a siman, <d-Vsw? Comm. < asuka, an 
alleged n. pr. 

éka (RV. +), one. IE. base oz-. 

karka (AV.), white. ? 

ksvinka (RV.) a cert. bird. Prob. onomatopoetic. 

jahaka (TS.,VS.), hedgehog. Vha. 

naka (RV.), heaven. Suggested Vnam; IE. nm + ka. Quite 
uncertain. 

nika (ArsBr.), n. of a saman.—Cf. ni? 

niské (RV.), a neck ornament. ? Cf. OHG. nusca, Olr. nase. 

nihaka (RV.), storm. ? 
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paka (RV.), very young; simple &c. Prob. Vpa + ka, “suckling.” 

pika (VS8.), a bird. Uhlenbeck compares picus; very doubtful. 

baka (KS.), n. pr. (in Class. Skt., a crane). Prob. non-suffixal k- 

beska, baiska, bleska, meska, veska, vleska (YV. +), a snare. 
Perhaps from V ve, vay-weave. But Brugm. has a different 
etymology, assuming vleska as the orig. form. 

bheka (Maitr.Up.), frog. Prob. onomatopoetic. 

mika or mika (VS.), dumb. Cf. mird, pd-w, Lt. mitus. 

-méka in suméka (RV.), well-established. V mi. 

yaska (S.), n. pr. ? (ydskd, patron.). 

raka (RV.), full-emoon. Cf. ra(i)? 

léka (TS.), n. of an Aditya. Vii, stick, lie,—? 

valké (TS.), tree-bark. Perhaps cf. Vv, cover. 

vika (Ars.Br.), n. of a siman. Cf. vi?—Compare nika. 

vicarika (AV.), a disease, cf. dcarika; <vi-V cr, in dissyllabic 
form gari-. But cf. vigara! 

vrkka (RY.), kidney, for vrtka, as Av. varadko shows. Further 
etym.? 

culka (RYV.), price. Uncertain. 

cuska (RV.), dried up. Vous. Av. huska. 

cléka (RYV.), sound &c. V ¢ru 

gva-kiskin (AV.), of uncertain meaning and etymology. 

sampuska (S.), unground. Mistake for sam-cuska? 

(srka& (RV.), arrow = Av. harako, Vharac; non-suffixal &). 

(stuka), child (TAr.), text probably corrupt. 

(stika, hair-tuft, called by Wh. primary, but see § 42.) 

stok, (RV.), drop, Vstu, as in ghrta-stavas (better than the 
derivation from Ygeut by metathesis). 

sphatika (U.), crystal. Vsphat, burst, only Dhatup; Uhlenbeck 
compares spalten. 

-sphaka (AYV.) in pivah-sphakd, swelling with fat. V spha(i). 


Chapter VI. 


The Suffix in Av., compared with RV.; the Prehistoric 
Suffix. 


Based on list of Av. words in Bartholomae’s Whch. 


104. In striking contrast to the fullness and richness shown 
in the development of the ka suffixes in Skt. stands the meager 
use of them in the most closely related language, Avestan. Not 
only are the Av. instances very few in number (barely over 
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50 in Bartholomae), but semantically the conditions are primitive 
compared with those existing even at quite an early date in 
the sister language of India. However, if we examine separa- 
tely the ka suffixes found in the RV. alone, we shall find a 
striking resemblance between them and those of the Av. And 
from a combination of the two it will be possible with a fair 
degree of confidence to deduce the values which the suffix had 
in the common Ind.-Iran. period. We shall find, it may be 
added, that these values were surprisingly restricted, in com- 
parison with the extent to which the suffix developed in later 
Skt. It will be seen at once that this fact may have an 
important bearing on the question of the origin of the suffix 
in the still more remote IE. period.—Probably it will appear 
that too much weight has been placed on the great frequency 
of the suffix in some historic languages, notably Skt. and Gk. 
But there is no evidence that it was at all common in the 
parent language; rather, there is evidence to the contrary. 
105. Let us first take up briefly the state of the suffix in 
the RV. The only common use of it is our first category, 
1 ka (§ 9), to which (with its subdivision, the diminutive ka) 
belong over half the ka words whose derivation is determinable. 
Inside this division the dim. and pej. words again largely 
predominate, with about 40 words as against 11 cases of 1 ka 
in its non-dim. use as a suffix of characteristic. Over half of 
the 40 diminutives are pejoratives of one sort or another.— 
The adjectival suffix 2 ka (§ 11) is unknown except for 7 pro- 
nominal adjectives (mamaké &c.) and the n. pr. kugikd (§ 52) 
which is more or less uncertain, though it has been clast here. 
Only the faint beginnings of the Possessiv and Bahuvrihi suffix 
3 ka appear, with three cases of a transitional character, 
which might be considered cases of 1 ka (characterizing ad- 
jectives). Interesting are the two RV. cases of 4 ka, giving 
activ value (§§ 13, 19).—None of the derived suffixes ika, aka, 
uka, tka, are found, if we except ¢gdndika (said to be a 
patronymic <¢dnda on no other authority than Sayana), sayaka 
and sulabhika (uncertain and in any case not belonging in 
meaning to the later suffix aka), sdnukd (really a case of 
primary ka from the verb-stem sanu-, like vicarika (§ 103) 
from ¢ari-V ¢r); and the curiously anachronistic word jagariuka 
(§ 25). The little group of tka words (§§ 100, 101) is not 


very clear and may be neglected. The five RV.-adverbs in -/ 
21* 
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are also not clear, but are most likely developed from forms of 
1 ka. There remain only the dozen or more primary ka 
derivativs. 

106. Practically, then, in the RV. the suffix is used (1) as 
a primary suffix, most often giving active verbal force (which 
also appears in two secondary adjectives); (2) as a secondary 
suffix, forming nouns and adjectives of likeness and character- 
istic; (3) as a dim. and pej. suffix (developed out of the preced- 
ing); (4) as asecondary suffix forming adjectives of appurtenance 
and relationship (almost restricted to pronominal bases). 

107. These same conditions are approximately reproduced 
in the Av., though not in the same numerical ratio; the pro- 
portion of diminutives is very much smaller, and the pejorativ 
category is much less clear-cut and certain than in the RV., 
so that its existence might even be doubted from the stand- 
point of the Av. language alone. The investigation of such 
fine shades of meaning is extremely difficult in the Av. because 
of the limited material. A number of words which evidently 
contain suffixal ka cannot be ‘classified with certainty as to 
semantics because the primitivs from which they were derived 
do not chance to occur, so that we cannot be certain as to 
just the touch which the suffix added. Following is an at- 
tempt to classify the ka words of Av. along the same general 
lines already applied to the Vedic words. 

108. Suffix 1 ka (§ 9). 12 words. a) noun < noun; mg. 
“like, similar to” (§ 40). 
masyaka, man (homo; perhaps orig. adj., humanus?) < masya. 

The @ is probably a textual mistake. 

b) adj. or subst. < noun, mg. “characterized by (a quality 
or thing).” 
apakhraosaka, reviling (i.e. having a nature giving to revil- 

ing, characterized by reviling, not the same as a verbal 

adj.); as Barth. rightly says, from *apakhraosa (apa-khrus) 
= Skt. apakroca, n—The accidental resemblance of this 
and one or two other words to the late Skt. development 
of primary aka (see § 96) should mislead no one. Cf. nipa- 
snaka, with analogous meaning, but proving by its suffixal 

-na that it is a nominal derivativ. 
apaskaraka, scornful, < *apaskara (hypothetical), “scorn.” Cf. 

apakhraosaka. Barth. cannot explain the etymology. Could it 

not be from apa-(s)kar? In Skt. apa-kr means “injure, insult.” 
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daitika, wild beast, presumably from dat; “characterized by, 
remarkable for teeth.” The i is probably euphonic; cf. Vedic 
iyat-t-ika, mft-t-ikd, § 36.—Cf. AV. 4. 3. 4 vyadghrani dat- 
vatam prathamam. 

paitika, quarrelsome, < paiti = Skt. prati. Barth. derives < pait- 
yanc, which seems inferior. Cf. Ved. ddhika, dnuka, antika 

- § 47). 

nipasnaka, envious (i. e. characterized by envy). <*nipasna 
(hypothetical), envy, < ni-patna (V pas = Skt. pac). 

puitika, “having the character of *paiti = Skt. puti, cleansing”; 
i. e. cleansing (adj.).—This partakes of the character of 4 ka, 
by its active force. 

bandaka, subject, vassal, < banda, fetter. Contrast Skt. bandhaka, 
captor (-aka). 

nivayaka, terrifying, <*nivaya, terror (ni + vay, bay, = Skt. 
bhi). Cf. apakhraosaka. 

vazarka, great; cf. vazdrat, mighty. Perh. cf. Skt. ojas Xe. 
If so, it would mean “characterized by, having, strength.” 
In this word and in daitika we have formations leaning in 
the direction of the possessiv suffix (3 ka), which however 
remain abortiv in Av. 

spaka, dog-like, dog- (adj., applied to serpents). Cf. Hdt. 1. 
110 ordxa tiv Kiva Kadéover ot Mndor. 
c) subst. < adj. (§ 46), syamaka, n. of a Mt., <*syama = Skt. 
cyama, dark, black. Cf. Av. sydva- (in comp.), id. 
109. Simple Diminutives. (11 words.) 

aparanayuka, minor, child (usually adj.), < a-parandyu, id. (“not 
having full age”). 

araeka, a sort of ant. Etym. unknown. Dim.? Cf. Skt. pipilaka, 
Lat. formica, «ce. 

kainika, girl; Dim. of kaini, kainya = Skt. kanya. 

kanuka, n. of a pious damsel. Cf. kainya? Dim.? Perh. a 
misreading. 

kasvika, very tiny <kasu, tiny, (cpv. kasyah, sup. kasistha; the 
i-(ka) seems to have been carried over from these forms). 

kutaka, small, cf. NP. koda, child. Presumably Dim. 

caraitika, young woman, <cardaiti, id. Dim.; of Endearment? 

jahika, wife (of demon. beings); common, wicked woman. jahi 
has the same meanings. Dim. (orig. of endearment? or Pej.?) 

pasuka, domestic animal, from and = pasu. Dim.? cf. Skt. 
pacuka. 
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ndirikd, woman, wife, chief wife (ahuric; opp. to jahika). 
<ndiri, woman, wife = Skt. nari. Dim., prob. of endear- 
ment. 

namadka, brushwood, small kindlings, = namata. Perhaps dim. 
For the dropping of -a cf. Ved. gdlka < ¢ala, § 29 b. 

110. Pejorativ Diminutivs. 

The extensiv development of the contemptuous and impreca- 
tory meanings of the suffix ka which characterize the Veda 
is markedly lacking in the Av. In fact, on the basis of the 
Av. language alone it would scarcely occur to any one to set 
up this department of the suffix.—Nevertheless, there is a group 
of evil words in ka, mostly names and epithets of demoniacal 
personages, which seems to me too numerous to be quite acci- 
dental. Cf. the Ved. use of the suffix with names of demons, 
§$ 78.—It cannot be claimed to be absolutely certain that the 
suffix in these Av. words was felt in this way, but it is at 
least quite probable. Besides jahika above (which may have 
been originally endearing) the following are the words in 
question. Their etymologies are largely uncertain. (10 words.) 
dahaka, nu. of demons (also epithet of Vayu.).—Cf. Skt. dasa, 

dasyu, Av. dahyu. 

dahaka, n. of a fabulous demon-king. Cf. dahaka. 

(duzaka); opprobrious epithet of the hedgehog.—Barth. takes 
it fas a Bah. <duz + aka; otherwise it might be a_pej. 
formation. 

(druka), n. of a disease, sin, or the like. Etym.? If suffixal 
at all, the ka is probably imprecatory. 

pairika, enchantress. Barth. in BB. 15. 8 < Skt. para-; very 
improbable, phonetically as he admits in his Lex., and also 
semantically. No etym. of value has been suggested. Prob. 
imprec. 

miraka, n. of devilish beings. Etym. and Mg. unc.; prob. 
<mira = Skt. mira, dull, stupid. Pejorativ. 

vawzaka, nu. of a demoniacal animal; acc. to Barth. <*vawza 
= bal. gvabz, bee, wasp, cf. Skt. arna-vabhi, spider.—Imprec.? 

a-varazika, not working, lazy (demonic word). < varazi, working 

(comp.). Pe. 
rapaka, supporting, siding with (only with daevanam). <*rapa 

Veap; Inpree.? 
zairimydka, nu. of the tortoise, a demonic beast; acc. to Barth. 

“abbreviation” of zairimyanura, with dim. (i.e. imprec.) suffix. 
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111. The Suffix 2 ka (§ 11). (5 words.) As in the RV., the 
clearest examples are pronominal adjectives: ahmaka = asmaka, 
yusmaka = yusmaka. Furthermore: andmaka, n. of a month, 
lit. “of, belonging to, the Nameless (the Supreme Deity),” acc. 
to Barth., <*and@man. If this is correct, the suffix is 2 ka.— 
arika, hostile, is better derived from *ari = Skt. ari, enemy. 
Barth.’s labored derivation seems inferior—Here seems also to 
belong: pacika <*paca (Vpac) in the adj. yamé-pacika, with 
khumba, “a vessal intended for burning glass.” In this sole 
instance we have what looks like the Skt. suffix ika (§ 92). 
The lack of parallels in RV. and Av. is against this, however. 
Probably the 7 was really the result of some analogy, now 
indiscernible,— if it is not a corruption of the text.—That 
vakhadrika, n. of a Mt., is a Vriddhi formation from an imag- 
inary *vakhadra is a quite arbitrary assumption on the part 
of Barth. There is no Av. instance of vriddhi with a ka 
suffix. Neither does the RV. know this phenomenon, which 
only comes in with the development of the suffixes 2 ka and 
aka. 

112. Primary ka (§ 103). (7 words.) 
zinaka, destroying, a true verbal adj. <zind-, present base of 
V 2.—adka, garment, = Skt. atka.—varadka, kidney, = Skt. 
urkka.—huska, dry, = Skt. ciska.— marzdika or marazdika, 
mercy, = Skt. mrdikd. The appearance of i (Skt. 7) in deriva- 
tivs from this root is as perplexing as it is persistent.—araska, 
(supposed to mean) envy, cf. arasyant, Skt. irsyati. Abstract 
noun from root; cf. Ved. ¢léka <¢ru, and the following. —saoka 
un. or f. advantage(?); < Vsu—to be of advantage to. Abstract 
noun <root, cf. araska. (Or, possibly, < Vswe = Skt. gue?) 

113. Unclassified. (10 words.) 

The following Av. words mostly must have suffixal ka, but 
are not clear etymologically. 

kuganakad, nu. of a city.—tudadka, vu. of a Mt.; has the 
appearance of being derived from a pres. part. stem, cf. Skt. 
ejatka, brhatka.—druvika, howling, groaning (imprecatory ka?).— 
peraska, price; see Barth. Whbch. and references there quoted. 
If from the base IE. pret- (as generally assumed), the suffix 
must be -ska, for *prtka@ could not give Av. paraska.—frasumaka, 
buttocks.—nyaka, grand-father, -mother.—yaska, disease, perhaps 
for *yaks-ka, cf. Skt. yaksma.—vakhadrika, n. of a Mt.—vaidi- 
midka, in urunyo-v., n. of a Mt. Uncertain; Barth. conjectures 
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-midka <*mit = Skt. mit, pillar.—sanaka, mouth (of the Tigris). 
Etym. unknown. 


114. The Prehistoric Suffix ka. 


What, then, on the basis of these results, appears to have 
been the state of the suffix in primitive Aryan? Although argu- 
ment from negation has its dangers, it is hardly likely that 
uses of any frequently occurring suffix which are found in later 
Skt., but not in the RV., nor in the Av., could have belonged 
to the prehistoric Ind.-Ivan. On that hypothesis, we must 
rule out the derived suffixes ika, aka (Verbal), wka and tka, 
all of which are practically lacking in RV. and Av.t We 
therefore cannot accept Brugmann’s statement (Gr. I1?: 1 p.488) 
that the adjectival suffix -igo- (= Skt. ika) is found “throughout 
the entire IE. territory.” In the oldest strata of Aryan it 
cannot be proved to have existed, unless by one or two sporadic 
and doubtful examples; and its extensiv growth in Skt. is cer- 
tainly a late development.—The use of ka as a possessiv suffix 
(3 ka) shows only the barest beginnings in RY., and as a 
conscious suffixal category is also post-Aryan.—The suffix 2 ka 
evidently existed in Aryan, but its use was principally restricted 
to pronominal stems. The adverbial -k is not demonstrably 
Aryan, no instance occurring in Av.— We have left, then, as the 
demonstrable uses of the ka-suffix in Ind.-Iran.: 1) the formation 
of nouns of likeness or adjectivs of characteristic; 2) the diminu- 
tiv and (perhaps) pejorativ formations, 3) occasional formations 
with 2 ka, mainly pronominal adjectivs, and 4) the primary 
formations from verbal bases, apparently inclining towards 
the meaning of verbal adjectives or nouns of agent (with which 
meaning also a few secondary formations are created). This 
primary use of the suffix was proportionately much more 
frequent, it seems, in the prehistoric language than in the 
literature fe have, where it has died out as an active formant, 
overwhelmed by the flood of secondary ka formations. In its 





1 Neglecting jagarika, the alleged patronymic ¢andika, and the isolated 
Av. -pacika. As has been said (§ 108) the i of Av. daitika is probably 
merely euphonic, cf. Ved. mrttika; and in any case its meaning does not 
fit with the ordinary meaning of the suffix ika (= 2ka). -kasvika, which 
Brugm. quotes as an example of Av. tka, is stiil ‘less apt, for it is 
obviously a diminutive formation, and in Aryan they always take simple 
ka. As has been indicated (§ 109) its i is probably analogical, from 
kasyah, kasistha, 
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place sprang up the various derivativ ka-suffixes of Skt. which 
have this active value exclusivly. 

115. If these conclusions be accepted, it will be seen at once 
that the suffix ka was much more restricted in early times 
than is often assumed. It may be that in the same way the 
extensiv use of -kos suffixes in Gk. and other languages will 
prove to be secondary. At any rate, from the Aryan point 
of view the range of the IE. kos or gos appears to have been 
quite limited. 

116. We cannot conclude this brief allusion to the IE. suffix 
ka (which will probably at some future time receive more 
fitting consideration) without mentioning Leskien’s interesting 
chapter on the related k-suffixes of Lithuanian !, especially as 
it seems to bear out in general our position as to the com- 
parativly restricted use of ka in IE. In Lith. according to 
Leskien, ka appears principally in the derivativ suffixes ika, oka, 
uka,—all evidently of secondary origin and not dating back 
to the Ursprache. They preserve (in a confused and rather 
hit-or-miss way) practically the same meanings which we 
arrived at as the values of the suffix in Aryan, to wit: 1) pri- 
mary formations, verbal adjectivs and nouns of agent: 2) secon- 
dary formations of characteristic (1 ka), especially making sub- 
stantivs out of adjectivs (cf. § 46); 3) diminutivs: 4) secondary 
adjectivs and patronymics (our 2 ka): the secondary adjectivs 
are principally words in'-oka (= Skt. Av. -aka) from prono- 
minal stems,—so that the correspondence is almost marvellously 
close. I should be very loath to believe that this is entirely 
accidental; I think that we have here the kernel of the 
suffix -kos (gos) in IE. 

117. To show that the derived suffix -ika in Lith. does not 
really support the hypothesis that such a suffix existed in IE. 
we need only mention that its principal values are 1) formation 
of nouns of agent from roots, 2) formation of diminutivs from 
nouns. Neither of these meanings for -ika is found at all in 
Skt. literature.—least of all in the Veda.—An interesting 
parallel to Skt. formations in -aka (masc. neut.). -ikd (fem.) is 
the Lith. combination of masc. -uka with fem. -ike. Whether 
this is enough to establish an LE. fem. suffix -ikd. corresponding 
to masculins in -o-ko, is doubtful: but such a phenomenon would 





1 Bildung der Nomina im Littauischen. p. 504 ff. 
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be quite conceivable, and is contradicted by nothing of which 
the writer is aware. To be sure the masculine -aka (IE. -oko-) 
is replaced in Lithuanian by a different form of the suffix. 


Statistics of Vedic k-Words. 


118. Detailéd statistics are hard to give. Some of the words 
are used in different senses and hence counted twice; others 
are classified under more than one head because they might 
belong to any one of them. The following figures are approxim- 
ately correct: 

1 ka (cire. 110 + Dim,, cire. 180) cire. 290 








ee oer Sear ne 

3 ka (21 + Bah, 96) bie aie é ime Sec 

Par re ee Pee ie eae 5 

Unclassified Secondary ke. atest ac 

Total Secondary ka. . . . . circ. 550 

Suffix cha (with Vriddhi 105; Ww ithout 15). . 120 
aka (1 aka 2; 2 aka 8; 3 aka 45) . . 55 
uka (Participial 71; others ls wit oe ae 
RR Ws cannn bun na cdile ed ce eau 3 
ie eye ake lee ctennete in CRB aol 

POORER 6 eo cidded cnie) aco ost iithbus 

ee ee ce 


General Index and List of Vedic k-Words. 
See § 


-aicaka = dnca, ic. Bah—Maitr. Up. . . . . . . . 55 
-aksaka = aksin, ifc. Bah—KSA. 5. 3. Cf. -aksika and 
54a, 55 


aksamalikd, “little rosary,” n. of a an Up. Mukt Up.. . 62 
-aksika, ifc. Bah. = dksi, TS. 7. 5. 12. 1, ef. -aksaka jail 
54a, 55 
agnika, ifc. Bah, = agni. Gop. Br.. . . ... . . 55 
agnihotraka, n. of an Up., Mukt. Up.. bFnteladdal 
-angaka, ifc. Bah, = diga, KSA. 5.3 . . . . . 54a, 55 
ajavikd, see s. v. avika 44 


anjalika (or nyanjalika?), ?Comm. hastagravaritinan aija- 
lim.—The passage (TAr. 1. 6. 1) reads: tuvari [sc. gictrah] 
karosi ny avyjalikam | tua karosi ni janukam | ni januka 
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See § 
me ny aijaliké | ami vacam updsatam iti |—The accents 
are hopelessly confused.—The whole passage is very 
dark and uncertain. The comm. takes ni with karosi 
in the first clause, and in the third supplies bhavatu. 
His laborious explanation is about as follows: “The 
winter causes people to make an ajiyjalika (see above) 
downwards (towards the fire, for warmth).—It causes 
them to bend the knees (see s. v. januka) downward (to 
warm the body at the fire).—‘Let there be of me a 
bending of the knees, an afijalika!’—These (wise people) 
cherish this saying (during the winter)”. . . . . . 58 
aniyaska, more tiny, AV.! <dmiyas, smaller . . . . . 63 
-anuka = dmu, if. Bah. Maitr. Up. . . . . . .. 55 
dtka, armor, garment, RV. &. . .....2.2.. "103 
s Mi ee BOE a otk Gacehen sh guwead acy 
ddhika, additional, <ddhi; Katy. Cr. . . . 2. . . . . AT 
anantaka, n. of a Naga, Garud. Up... . . 78 
(anika, face.) -ka not suffixal, but an a- extension of a 
formation in -(y)afic, -ic; cf. pratika, abhika &c. The 
base is compared with Gk. & For the 7 cf. éu,—or 
otherwise it may be merely analogical to pritika &c., as 
is undoubtedly the case with samika (q. v.), from samydane — 
dnuka, subordinate, < dnu. CB. he wi ibierty aeigahge 
dntaka < dnta, ending, ender, AV. fein as npr. Death, 56, 19 
AV., VS. &c.; (antaké) border, CB.. . . . . . 40 
antika < anti in wie, forms -am, -at, -e; near. RV., AV. 47 
anyakd, other (contempt.—imprec.), < dnya. Only RY. 74, 82 
apakramuka, retiring, TS. &.. . 2. 2... wee 9D 
apanisaduka, lying down apart, MS... ..... . 99 
aparédhuka, detaining, MS. . .. . ie bite tg 
abhikrécaka, reviler, VS. (so Say.— “nindalea!" ; so also BR.; 
Griffith—“watchman”) . . . « 96, 97 
abhinivistaka, stale (food)—? Man. Gr. 2, 13. 5. See 
Knauer’s note .. ptietes leh ah rel 
abhimadyatka, somewhat deenk, CR. Nal wwe ald ee 
abhimanuka, insidious, GB. Ait.B, &. . . . . . . . 99 
abhiméthika, insulting speech, CB... . . iutsdAnll 
-abhivaduka in an-a., not greeting, Gop.B. V ait. aeorn. 
-abhyavacadruka in dn-a., not attacking, MS. . . .. . 99 
abhyayuka, coming to, Kap. 8S... ........ 99 
abhyaréhuka, ascending, MS... .....2.2.2.2. «99 





a ae o erence nt oe — a ~— ~ a - a - ——. : ee 
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See § 


dmanika,—? AV. 20. 130. 9 (Mss. amanako ménachakéh; 
RWh. dmanikaé manichidah; RVKh. 5. 15. 7 amanako 
manasthakah, q. v. ; ee OL ee 

(amétaka, corrupt Ms. vending AY. 20. 127. 5. RWh. 
amota ga.) . dure wae sya 4 

-ambaka, ifc. Bah., as ae Y ~d., havinng 3 mothers? n. of 
Rudra RY. 

ambalika, dear little mother, VS. rm 0c., | Genbiilike) 

ambika (voc.), dear little mother, VS. &e. (Also n. of sister 
of Rudra) VS. &e. OS On ei a tae A ee 

arataki, n. of a plant, AV. The Comm. do not attempt 
to explain the word. Cf. mrga-ratika (Lexx. only), a 
medicinal plant and pot-herb; rati, war (Lexx.), Vrat 
shriek . 

aristaka, having the disease drista, Kau. Gate. to “Mw. 
Addendum) 

artuka, quarrelsome, CR. Re ee le 

(ardhaka-ghatin)—? AV.1 Prob. the Ppp. adhvaga-ghatin 
is the true reading. “Slayer of travellers” means Rudra, 
who is besought to spare the speaker. The verse is in 
a charm for safe travel. See notes of Bloomfield and 
Henry for discussion 

drdhuka, prospering, CB. . . . eR, 

arbhakda, small (dim. and contempt.) RV. eee S&S 

armaka, heap of ruins, RY. ; 

(in Kaug 26 appears to be an adj. “uined”) 
dlakam, in vain (contempt.) RV. . mi 
alabuka, the fruit of the gourd, AV., RVKh. 

(dlika) <*ali-aiic, cf. dnika; *ali- cf. EdNos, alles &e. . : 
alpakd, ikd, small (dim. obs.) AV., CB. . . 63, 
dvaka (once, MS. 3. 15. 1, -ka), a plant; AV, VS. ‘&e. 
avaghatarika, n. of a musical instrument, Cankh. Cr. 
avacatnuka, Ait. Br—Say—*n. of a country.” Obscure . 
avacarantika, AV. contempt. < avacaranti g 4 
avataka (Mss. and RWh. avatkd), little spring, AV. 
avadhitaka = dvadhita, n. of Upanisad, Mukt. Up. 
avabhedaka, “piercer,” headache, Par. Gr. . . . 96, 
(dvakka, CBr. 9.1. 2. 22, artificial word, as if avak levnte} he; 
invented to explain dvakd, q.v.). . ye, 
avika (or avika), ewe-sheep, lamb, RV., AY. : 
ajavikd, goats and sheep, = (dvandva)ajavi, CBr. 
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See § 
acanayuka, hungry, CB... . . 99 
-acitika, ifc. Bah. as sdcitika, with wa e. pi) eighty, 
Garbh. Up. .. . gibvg BN oy tia Se 
acvaka, horse (imprec.), v S, TS 8. bo. ui es ei Fe 
astaka, consisting of 8, CBr.; n. pr. Ait. Br. catty his the 
day of the moon’s quarter, AV... ...... . 58 
asakat, = asa (obs.), VS. & . . . . 1...) 86, 87 
astiyaka, envious, Maitr. Up... . . . pe ge 


astaka, home, AV. < dsta.—ifc. Bah. in senile. 41, 55 

(astamika, adv. -iké, at home, < dstam, id., by analogy with 
-ika formations like prdtika &c., cf. dnika, alika, samika) — 

-asthaka (KSA. 5. 3) and -asthika wy 7. 5. 12. 2) ife. 


Bah. = asthin (dsthi). . . . . ee 
asmaka, our, RV. &.. . . . . <i lip 
dhallika, prattler?, CB. (BrAr Up.) Hee 71 
-akhyaka, ifc. Bah. in adharakhyaka. Ramap. U p. ihn anya 55 
dgantuka, accidental, adventitious, Acv. Cr... . 45 
dgamuka, coming to, MS. . . . . wrt 
agnika, of Agni, or the sacrificial fire, Katy Cr. bc. ear OE 
agnistomika, of the agnistoma, QBr. . jet ONO 
agnyddheyika, of the agnyddhéya, Katy Cr. ow Soo 
ajavika, made of goat’s and sheep’s hair, Kauc . . 94 


Gtiki, n. pr. of the wife of a Rishi, Cha.Up.— Vat; cf. taka 


(only Lexx.), atika, n. of a YV. school; ata, n. of Naga 97 
adhaka, a measure of grain, Garbh. Up. Obscure . 58 
(adharika, see dharika). 
andika, “egg (i. e. bulb-) bearing,” the lotus, AV. Kaug . 53 
dtmaka, of the nature (self, dtmdn), Cha. Up., Qvet. Up. . 50 
atmabodhaka = -dha, n. of an Upanisad, Mukt. Up. 44 
-adika, ifc. Bah. = -ddi, Ramap. Up. . . 55 
adhikarika, of the adhikaras (individual sections), Cankh Gr. 94 
adhyatmika, of the adhydtmaé, Gaudap. : : 94 
adhyayika, occupied in reading (adhyaya), Tait. Up, 94 
adhvarika, of the adhvard, QBr., Katy Cr... . genie 
dnumanika, inferential, Ap. Katy Cr. . . .... . 94 
adnuydjika, of the after-sacrifice, Man. Cr. . . . sey 
dnusikd, shot after? TS. 2. 3. 4. 2. Uncertain ont : . 58 
dparahnika, of the afternoon, Acv. Qr., Katy Gr. . . . 94 
dpartuka, unseasonable, Kauc. . . ...... =. ~. 49 
abhicaranika, maledictory, Katy Cr. . . .... . 94 


abhicarika, incantation, Kauc. . . ..... =.=. =. 94 
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See § 
abhiplavika, of the Abhiplava, Acv. Qr.. . . . . . . 94 
abhyudayika (concerning the rise of ae as Ke a 
kind of graddha. Acv. Cr. a * G bs : 
abhuka, powerless, AV. 
(amanaka, see d&manika.) 
dmalaka, a tree and its fruit, Cha. Up. and Class. < amala 
spotless? . . 
amivatka, pressing, suthinn? TS. ‘4, 6. 9. 2.See viksinathé 
and vicinvatkd. These three are among a list of honorific 
epithets of certain gods, found in the Catarudriya. No 
dim. force of any kind is discernible . . .... . 42 
drakat, far, from a distance (Imprec.), GBr. . . . 83, 37 
dranyaka, a class of Vedic works, Arun. Up... . . . 49 
druka, hurting TAr.. . .. oy spie 
arunaketuka, of the aruna-ketus (epitits), “PAr. oe poe 
(arksaka, see rks-.) 
arcatka, n. of Cara, RV. A Patronymic, ultimately (and 
perhaps directly, cf. § 11, 49) < hen Varc, cf. infin. 
yease (RV.) .. . eowads ey 
(arjika) RV., a n. pr., deriv. of rjika, « Cis 
ardhuka, beneficial, Gaakh Bs... . i Boers 
-dlambhuka in an-d., not to be touched, TBr. Kath. 
dvadamka, offered after being cut up in pieces, Vait. . 
Gvapantika, scattering (grains, of the bride in the wedding- 
rite) AY.; Par. Gr. &c. Suffix obviously cannot be pejo- 
rative; some related texts have @vapanti; may be merely 
metrical, and the Siitra passages then due to reminiscence 
of the older (metrical) version . . a ee 
avika, of sheep; woolen, QB.; Katy Qr. . . . . .. . 94 
-dcaka in dn-d.—not eating, a fast, CB... . . . . . . 95 
Goovtie, chemmeiem AV... 6. ee ee OS VS 
-agirka, ifc. Bah. = dgis, TS.. . . . . . . 55, 36 (8) a. 
acgvamedhika, of the agvamedhd, (Br.; Katy Qr. ke. . . 94 
-asandika in sds-, ifc. Bah, Katy Cr... . . . . . . . 55 
Gsuka, n. of a Saman Ars Br. . ........ +. 103 
(dsmaké, our, RV.—see asmdka). . . — 
tksvaku (or tksvakt), n. pr. RV., AV.—< ilegie sagurtentl "33 c 
indragopaka, little firefly Amrt. Up. . . . > iriatag ER 
invakd, n. of a Saman SV.; of a constellation TBr. <-inva 46 
tyattaka, -ika, so tiny, RY. Pe tare re 
isika (once -d, Kaug 11), arrow, reed, AV, QB. &e. . . 101 
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See § 
isukd, arrow = isu, AV.1 . . . , v7 Lol, aga 
istaka, brick, cf. Av. itya, VS.; TS. bic, ter egg 
iksaka, spectator, QOBr.; Acv. Gr. . 2. 2 20. 6 8) 106) 97 
isika, arrow, MS. The variant from istka is doubtless 

meaningless, probably a mistake. . . git Ot ARSE Se 
-ukthaka in sékthaka, having an ukthd, CB. gait, 2.08 oe 
ucchésuka, drying up, Gop. Br.; CBr.. . . 99 
utpatika, outer bark of « tree, Brh. Ar. Up. Of fitpata . 58 
utpddaka, producing, Nrsut. Up. (in -ka-tva, noun). . . 97 
udaka, water, RV. &. . . . , woe 
udgrasaka, devouring, Nrsut. Up. ‘Ga -ka-tva, noun) . ‘in, OF 
uddalaka, n. of a teacher, CBr. &c.; cf. udddla, a plant. 58 
udbandhuka, one who hangs up, TS. . . . . di ph woe 
udbhasaka, shining, Nrsut. Up. (in -ka-tva, enum) 4 Ay eee 
udbhrantaka, roaming, Nrsut. Up. (in -ka-tva, noun) 

44 ad fin.—Note 

unmantaka, insane, Acram. Up. . . . . . . . . . . 68 
unmaduka, fond of drink, MS.; TS. . . . .. 99 
upakramuka, approaching; acc. to Wh. Gram., in Br rman 99 
upajihvika, upajiké, upadika, ant; RV. &.. . . . . . 62 
upaddouke, failiag, TA. 5 ce 
upanamuka, bending towards, @Br. . . 99 
-upanisatka, in uktépan.—having heard the Senhishas, oB 

(Brh. Ar. Up.) pth cia a es ee . 55 
upapataka, minor sin, Nar. Up. he, si thelip yn go Se 
-upasatka in try -u., ife. Bah, Ap. Cr. . . . . . . . 55 
upasthayuka, approaching, Kath .. . . 
-upanatka in an-up., without sandals (upandh), Katy Cr. 55, 36 
updnasyaka, n. of Indra, Ap. Qr. Cf. upanasd, adj., being 

in a carriage, RV.; n.—the space in a carriage, AV. . 58 
updsaka, servant, Kaiug &c. . . . . «we (96, 97 
(uriuka, owl, = tilaka, Ait. Br.) . . — 
urvaruka, gourd, RV., AV. A late and interpolated verse 
tluka, owl, RV. &. . . . 
ulikhalaka, mortar (Dim. End.) RV.! (as sedi ; 
(ulka, firebrand; ka prob. not suffixal, cf. varcas, Volcanus) 
tulmuka, firebrand, Ait. Br.; CB. &. Une. etym. , 
usrika, bullock (contempt.) SEE (1, the. . 71, 29a, Note 
utika, nu. of a plant, subst. for Soma, Kath. &c. Probably 

mistake for putzka, q.v.; or else the two words have in- 

Seupeeh gach elhme ow wt kk + nore BEE 
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See § 
unaka, defective, lacking, @ankh Cr. . . . .... =. 80 


urdhvaka, raised, Saiany. Up. sthods gisnh. wot 
rksaka (or, as Wh. .conj., ark-) AVA Say “inhabited by 
bears,” which is mere etymological guesswork. The whole 
passage is obscure, and this word is prob. corrupt. . . 58 
rksika@, n. of an evil spirit, AV.; VS.; CBr. Cf fksa? . 101 
-rjika, beaming, gleaming (in cpds.); RV. &e. avtr-rj) 100 
¢dhak (or rdhak:), separately, RV. &. . . Jie pags 
rdhnuka, causing increase, Acv. Gr. . . . . 1... . 99 
-rsika in sarsika, ife. Bah, Ac. Gr. . 2. . 2. 1... BD 
ee ee i a er 
ékaka'!, singly, RV.; just one, AV.t . . . . . . #47, 66 
ekakin, alone, AV., VS. &. Formation problematic. Pan. 
5. 3. 52 notes it as a solitary form, without explanation 
or parallel. BR. suggest an afc formation. . . 47, 29¢ 
ekatringaka, consisting of 31, Gaudap. ...... =. 53 
ejatka, kind of insect, AV.1 ; 
elapatraka, n. of a Naga, Garud Up. . eee 
Gikahika, of the one-day offering, Ait Br.; CBr. &c. 
didaka, of the eda (sheep), CBr. ‘be. se. » ore 
—n. a vicious ram (should be edaka?), CBr. 
ditareyaka, the Ait. Br.; see I. St. 1—106, 7 . 
(dinvaka, n. of two Samans, < invaka; how Br.) . 
Gistika, of the isti—sacrifice, Acv. Cr.; Kaus Up. si 
orimika, nu. of a section of the Kath. S.; see I. St. 1. 69, 70.— 
Uncertain 
aiittaravedika, of the northern: altar, GBr. 
dupavasathika, of the upavasatha—rite, Acv. Cr. . 
kakatika—? part of the head (Wh. hindhead), AV. Obscure 
(Prob. for krkatika, neck-joint, = kykdta id., AV.) 
katuka, sharp, bad, RV., AV. : 
-kanika, a minute part of any thing, in vaterk. Seven: 
kantaka, thorn, AV. 14. 2. 68 (?); CBr. &c.—kania only 
in cepds.—Uhlenbeck holds it to be prakr. for rr 
V krt.—Une. : 


-kanthaka, ikd, in ealiede, with the ‘thr ont. AY. ; 

-kadruka in tri-k., having three vessels, RV., AV. ‘ 

kanaka, golden, Adbh. Br.; Sathh. Up.—No *kana occurs. 
Uhlenbeck cf. xvnxés and Honig a 





1 Either. accent. 


TT AT ee en 
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See § 
kandknaka, sort of poison, AV. (?) . . . ae; 
kananaka, mistake for kaninakd, pupil of the eye, only TS.1 62 
kunisthaké, ika, smallest, only AV.1; kanisthika little finger 

CBr. & . . iar dhe 

kaninaka, -a, haninaké, ikés, candi of the on ‘RY. &. . 62 
The words never, in the passages which occur, have 

the primitive meaning of “boy” or “girl” (kanina, -a). 
kanyaka, pupil of the eye, Ait. Ar. . . 58 Gee -o57 
kaplaka? v. 1. kalpaka. TBr.—Mg. pow Naneae does abcaee 
kambika, husk of rice, AV. . . . . tin ws ee 
karka, white, AV. The ka is perhaps not suffixal. Une. . 103 
karkataka, crab, Brahm. Up. . . 44 
karkandhuka, RV. Kh. 5. 22. 3 = (kérkandhitka) ‘AY. 20. 

136. 3—jujube-berry. (< nanan wines hey 31-4 ee 
karkarika, kind of lute, AY. sk ‘ ¢ adie «ace 
karkotaka, n. of a Naga, Garud. Wh oF carree eT 
karnaka, “earlet,” tendril, @Br.; handle (also Ka), TS, MS.; 

of the two legs extended, AV.!; (-karnakd) ifc. Bah. 

ondlows, TB. 6 ke tw ee ee 
karnavestaka, earring, = -ta, Par. Gr. . ...... . 44 
kalanka, spot, in nis-k., Nar. Up.—Uncertain . . .. . 58 
-kalpaka in a-k., irregular, Gaudap. (see also kdplaka). . 55 
kalmalikin, RV.—glorious? Epithet of Rudra. Say. says 

from *kalmalika (not found) = tejas. Cf. kalmali—(A V.) 

“glory”? Grassmann “funkelnd.”—Ludwig “pfeiltrager,” 

which according to his note is “offenbar” the meaning; 

I confess I am unable to follow him.—The word kalmali 

(see above) is itself very doubtful and might mean any- 

thing, so that Sayana’s interpretation, which Roth, 

Grassmann and Delbriick follow, is dubious . . 58, 31 
kacika, weasel?, RV. — —— eo 
kacéka, n. of hostile Auunaen, RV.; AY. CE. heisga? . - « 8 
igh, 7 TV. Gee § Phi ie isla eo ea caw ie 
(kantaka, thorny, <kantaka) ... . _— 
kamika, nu. of certain letters in a mystic ‘alfabet; "Bama. 

Up. Presumably <kdma. .......+-+-- + 58 
kimuka, desiring; a lover. TS... ..... +. 99 
karaka, maker &. Garbh. Up... . . 97 
karuka, artisan, artificer (?) acc. to Wh. Vbl. roots, in 

Brahmanas. I find no instance before Epic times . . 99 
kidakd, unidentified bird, VS.; “Blackish” . .... . 64 


VOL, XXXI. Part ITI. 22 
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See § 
kalika, n. of a Naga, Garud. Up. . . per ae 


kaverakdé, n. pr., patronymic < ktivera, AV... oS ee ee 
kasikad, cough, AV. .. . Sa ae 
-kimeuka (in su-k.), a plant or + Seen ‘RY. AV... i 
kityalka, plant-stalk, Agv. Qr.. . . . 3.) 298 
harika or girika, epithet of gods in Cataruatiys, meaning 
unknown, various guesses (sparkling, Eggeling; sprinkling, 
eee ss es ss a se 8 ae Se ee 
(-kiska see cvakiskin.) 
kilaka, the middle syllables of a mantra—Hazs. Up. (as 
being the stake or post, a to which the extremes are 
attached) ... - . 
-kutharika in pdda-k., QGr.; a jpobiiel of the Si a ae 
kunika, n. of a teacher, Ap. . . ; > ae 
kundika, little pot, Satany. Up.; aléo title of an Up. owe 
kumaraka (or kumar-), ika, boy, ait: (< wei: RV.; 
eee "te ae 62, 79 
kumbhaka, retention of the breath, as velig. exercise; Amrt. 
eee... aS ee 
kumbhika, kind of denen, AY. CL Danis eS eee 
kulika, n. of a Naga, Garud. Up. . . . a. 
kulika, a bird, VS. (MS. has pulika). 2 Unnertiia: of kulipiya, 
an animal (VS.); Uhlenbeck cf. russ. kulik, snipe &. . 101 
kiicavartaka, AV.—corrupt and uncertain. RY. Kh. reads 
ahalakuc greets which Scheft. thinks is the true 
reading . . . . 
kucika, n. PT., RV.; pl. hae Geevendanite, RY. “&e. ‘Prob. 
<kuci, pin used as mark in recitation from texts . . 52 
kusitaka, n. of a bird, TS.; of aman—TandyaBr.—Uncertain 58 
kusumbhaka, RV., venom-bag of an insect (<kustimbha) 71, 79 
kusthika, dew-claw, spur, AV. Ait. Br. . . . . . 40,90 
kustuka, n. of a teacher, Vatnca Br.—Entirely obscure . 58 
kuhaka, rogue, cheat; Maitr. Up.; Ap. . . . a9 
(krka—said to mean “throat” or “navel”; Prob. tides 
poetic, cf. krkara, krkana—partridge—In krka-dagi, a 
demon; -vaku, cock; -lasd, lizard) 
krtaka, false, artificial, Gaudap. : - s Ss 
kfttika, the Pleiades (as a sword), AV. ‘be: cf. karttika, 
dagger (Cl.). The noun k/tti seems to mean only “hide, 
skin.” Prob. Primary -aka. . ..... . 20, 96, 97 
krtsnaka, all, Qankh. Cr. 16. 29. 8 (Lexx. wrongly 9) = krtsnaé 45 
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kymuka, kind of tree, = kramuka, q. v.; CBr., Kaug. . 44 
krsnaka, “blackish,” n. of a plant, Kaus. JG . . 64 
-kecaka in sarva-k., haviug all the hair, AV. (Bah.) 
kairatika, of the kirdtas (contempt.), AV. <kdirdta. . . 72 
kocataka, a plant and its fruit, Qankh. Gr; presumably <ké¢a 
(kaulika, a bird, < and = kulika, q. v.; VS8.; MS.) . . — 
(haugika, < kucika, son of kucika, or friend of Ieacileé [Indra}) _ 
(kausitaka, -ki, patron. < kusitaka, and n. of a Brahmana) — 
kyaku, fungus, Ap. Dh.; Gaut—Obscure . . . . 58, 29d 
kramukaé, the betelnut tree,*Sadv. Br. = kramu (only 
Lexx.), krmuka . . 44 
(krumuka, piece of kindling: weed, TS. bic. < kramulee by 
assimilation) . . tigi ls hee 
klitaka, dough, paste, ei. Gr. be. " Obscure tio.) 2 
ksitika, a part of a lute, Kaug. ? Cf ksiti? . 2. . . . 58 
ksullakad, small (dim.); AV., TS. &. <ksudré. . 63, 68, 72 
ksurika, “little razor,” n. of an Up. Ksur. Up. . . . . 62 
ksédhuka, hungry, TS, Q(B. . . ..... 2. ss 9 
ks@umika, made of linen, Kaug . . . . ..... . 94 
ksvinka, an evil bird, RV., AV. &. Prob. onomatopoetic 103 
khandika, pupil, Kalpas.; n. of a man, QB. (cf. séndika) . 92 
khanataka, little shovel, Ap. Cr. 17, 26 (NBD. “dug wp) 62 
kharvaka, mutilated (imprec.) AV. <kharva. . . 80 
khandika- ? Gobh. 3. 3. 8.—Comm. aoorigeten but see 
Oldenberg’s note .. . oe 8 
khadaka, eater, Gobh. Gr. ap. Peagnes, in ¢. K. Re. s « 
ganaka, astrologer, < gana; VS. &.. . . 51 
gavidhuka or gavé-, coix barbata, TS. = gavidhu (not Vedic) 
gavinika, groins (?), AV.—metr. for gavini . 
(gavidhuka, gave-, deriv. <gavidhuka) . 
(girika, MS., for kirikd, q.v.). . . 
godanika, of the godana-rite, Gobh. 3. ‘1, 28 (cf. dius) 
gondmika, n. of MS. 4. 2, called after gonémé formulas . 
gopika, protectress, Gop. Up. 
golaka, ball (dim.), Gobh. Gr. &e. . . . 
golattikad, kind of animal, VS., TS.; cf. lattika (Un.) liserd 
gauddnika, of the godana-rite, Acv. Gr. &e. (cf. god-) . 
grahuka, seizing, TS. (cf. grht- RV.). . . . 
ghataka, kind of wood, Agy.Cr.; = ghata and vidhaka 
ghatuka, slaying, AV., TB., CB. &e. ste 2 
cakraka, wheel, Maitr. Up. . 
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-caksiiska in a-c., without eyes, Brh. Ar. Up. > 
camdataka, short petticoat, CBr., Katy Gr. Obscure derivation 


caturthaka, fourth, Nad. Up. ‘ 

catuska, consisting of 4; Laty, Vasu Tes) 

candrika, moon, Ramap. Up. . . 

caraka, wanderer, mendicant, (Br. (also n. of a YV. school). 

-carmaka in a-c., without skin, TS. 

caturthahnika, of the 4th Day, Caikh. Cr. 

caturthika, of the 4th Day, Laty . ‘ 

caturdhakaranika, of a division into 4 nonin, he. Gr. 

caturvingika, of the 24th day, Gankh. Cr. 

‘ caturhotrka, of the céturhotr service, MS. 

-carika in utpatha-c., having byways for a course, Nrsut. 

Up. (in -ka-tva, moun) . . 1... . 2 «© 6 « « &, 

cikitsaka, physician, QBr. &e. . ae ee 

ciccika, kind of bird, RV., TBr. Obscure 

-citika in sdt-c., if. Bah, GB. . .’ . ‘ 

-cintaka in kdla-cintaka, considering; Gaudap. 

cupunika, one of the Pleiades, T'S. Obscure 

cilaka, top of a column, Cul. Up. 

célaka, n. of a man, QB. es 

codaka, direction, invitation, Katy Cr. ‘ ‘ 

chattraka, mushroom, Adbh. Br.(= chattraka, Class. sedition, 
parasol.) . uN 

chandomika, of the chandomés, Cankh. ‘Cr, Katy Cr. 

chayaka, n. of a demon, AV. ... . 

chiibuka, chin (Class. Skt. cibuka), RV., CBr. bic, Obecure. 

janaké, n. of a king, QBr. (Brh. Ar. Up.), cf. jana . 

jambhaka, “crusher,” n. of a demon, VS. lh 

jayantaka, un. pr., Ramap.Up. <jayanta, victorious 

jarayuka, after-birth, Samav.Br. = jardyu. No reason is 
apparent for the use of the form in -ka in this passage. 

jalayuka, leech, in trna-j., caterpillar, Brh. Ar. Up. Thought 
to contain jala-dyu = dyus (Bah.), but cf. jalauka and 
other forms. Popular etymology has operated here. 
Origin uncertain . . 

jahaka, hedge-hog, VS., TS. Supposed to be from VRa. 

jagaruka, wakeful, RV. ‘ d 6 

jataka, newborn child, Kaue. ‘ 

(janaka, -ki, patron, from janaké) 

januka, bearing, MS., Ap. Qr. Cf. jan, AV. 





55 
62 
45 
53 
91 
46 
55 
94 
94 
94 
94 
49 


55 
51 
58 
55 
97 


40 
46 
95 


40, 29c. 


94 
78 
58 
53 
78 
46 


44 
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See 

januka-? TAr. 1. 6. 1; Comm. coe heim See s. v. ; 
anjalika. . . . gilts ) ss signe 

japaka, rauttering, he Up. piighy Jay ayer 

jayuka, conquering, MS. Cf. jayt, RV. gb, wed, os “SE 

jalaka, little net, web, Brh.Ar.Up. . . » 62 

(-jihvika see upa-j.) -jihvaka ifc. Bah. = fined Paes 54a, 55 

jivika, epithet of water - dim.), MS. &c., Agv. Cr.; 
life, Kathop. . . . . . . 44, 95, 67 q.v. 

jumbaka, n. of a Varusa, Vs, CBr. Obscure .... 58 

jyaka, bowstring (pej.), RV. AV. . . . se 

jyaisthasamika, adj. <jyesthasaman, Gobh. 3, 1. 28 . . 94 

jyotayamanaka (MSS. -maka), n. of demons, AV. . . . 81 

jyotistomika, of the jydtistoma, sacrifice, Katy Cr. . . . 92 

deriké, muskrat, Ap. 1. 25.13. Obscure ..... . 58 

dhariké and ddharika, centipede, Ap.Gr. Obscure . . 58 

taka, that (contempt.), RV., AV. Katy Cr. . . .. . 18 

taksaka, n. of a Naga, AV., Kauc. (= -sa) 

tataka, pool, = tatd. Sadv. Br., Adbh. Br. 

-tantrika, ifc. Bah. = tdntri, thread, Paficav Br. . 

-tapaska, ifc. Bah. = tapas, Maitr. Up. 

-tamaska, ifc. Bah. = tamas, Cha. Up. 

tarunaka, sprout, AV. etd 

tadarthika, intended for that, Kaue. 

tadatmaka, ika, denoting the unity of nature, Ramat. Up. 

taraka, carrying across, saving, Maitr. Up. 

(tarakd, adj. of stars; < tarakéa) . ‘ 

taraka (< tard), star, AV., TBr., CBr. bc, . 

taluka, du. n. the two arteries supplying the palate, Tait. Up. 

tavakd, thine, RV. (only 1 Vedic occurrence reported) (<tava) 

tiragcika, a horizontal region? So BR.—Agv. Cr. 

tilvaka, a plant of evil name, Q.Br., Acv. Gr. &e. 

timdika, having a snout or trunk (tunda), AV. . 

-tiilaka, ikad, ifc. Bah. = tila, mattrass, Ramat. Up. 

tusnika, silent, in Veda only adv. -kam, silently, Man. Cr. 

tisnim, id. RV.—The text is dubious, and Knauer 

calls this word suspicious. 

tyYtiyaka (<trtiya), recurring the 3d day, AV. 

(trstaka) -ika, rough (creature), AV.. . 

-tejdska, ifc. Bah. = téjas, Brh. Ar. Up. . 

taittiriyaka, of the Tait. school, Mukt. Up. . 

tauvilikd, (voc.) n. of a female demon, AV.1 Obscure 
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trika, in threes, RV., Laty &c. 


traivarsika, a triennial performance, Acv. i: 
trdividyaka, practised by trdividyas, Ap. 
—n., their doctrine, Man. Gr. 
-tvakka, ife. Bah. = tvdc, skin, TS. in a-t. , 
-tsaruka, ifc. Bah., Mepe “ (in M. W. Addendum) 
dancguka, biting, TBr., TS., Kath. . 
dandaka, a class of aaa Chandahs., en, Ram. Up. 
-datka, ifc. Bah. = dant, Cha. Up. . ‘ » te 4 
-dantaka, ifc. Bah. = danta, TS., CBr. . ‘ 
dandacuka, biting, malignant, VS., TS., CBr. . 
dagaka, consisting of 10, Chandahs. P 
daharaka, short, Kaus. Br. . ? 
daksinagnika, performed in the southern fire, Man. Gr. 
dayaka, giving (in Veda only ifc.), Mukt. Up. 
dayaka, heir, <dayd, Gr. S. aye ; 
darcapdurnamicika, of the New- and Pelicson cnatiien, 
Q@ankh. Cr. . 
dacaratrika, celebrated like the dacariiré, CBr. bn: 
dahuka, burning, TBr., Ap.Qr. . . . 
-dikka in a-d., having no part of the heav en, CBr... 
ditaka, n. of Agni, Gr. S. Ch Vda, du 
diraka, far (pej.), RV., AV. ‘ 
dusika (dusika Maitr. Up. 1. 3), rheum of the am, VS, 
Kath, CBr. . . sim + 
disika, n. of demons, ay. Prien, V dae, er not om be 
confused with the tates which is secondary, from 
the n. dugi ww. Soe Tid ie lint ial Veen le ve 
dybhika, n. of a demon, RV. alia +. bieswel tive 
dy¢ika, worthy to be seen, splendid, RY. ws «ss he 
—n. appearance, RV. &c.—-ka, id, RV. 
drcikt, beholder, TS. Ap. Cr. . . iin! pti kd 
dévaka, god (contempt.), RV., adj. dision, Krs. Up. (< deva). 71, 51 
-ikd, an inferior class of goddesses, Ait. Br, (Br. . 66 
decika, teacher, Ramap. Up., Mukt. Up... . 92 
dyumnika, n. pr., supposed author of RV. 8. 76. <dyumntn, 
re cee ee ee SUNGARD 0) 
dvaka, by twos, RV... . R Hjelwice ete folate 
dvaraka, “City of Gates,” Vasu Up. en a eet 
dhanuska, small, poor bow. Laty .. . > evn ee 
dhayantika, sucking (contempt.), AV. Ppp. folio 115b, line 1 73 
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See § 
dhanika (prakr. form of dhdn-), vagina, AV., TS. &.. . 86 
-dhatuka, ifc. Bah. = dhatu, Garbh. Up. . . . . . . 55 
dhanika, vagina, RV. Kh. 5.22.8. ...... 2... 86 
Ghiveba, vagins, Vi. CBe..« .o)s Haye ce dal otioylael 
dharmika, righteous, Cha. Up. ........ . =. 94 
dharmuka, righteous, Man.Cr. . . . . ee | 
-dhavanaka in danta-dh., nu. of a tree, Kauc., seit < dhavana, 
cleaning (a tree “for teeth-cleaning”) . . . . . . 50 
dhuvaka, acc. to Wh. Vb. forms from V dhu, in Jaim. Br. 96, 97 
-dhimaka in a-dh., without ‘smoke, Kath. Up., Maitr. Up. 55 
dhénuka, female, Weibchen; AV., Paiicav. Br. &. . . . 89 
nanguka, perishing, Kath. . . . spin pe 
(ndgnaka) -ikd, naked, wanton (uapres.), ‘AY. ( nagné). . 80 
nadaka, hollow of a bone, Katy Cr. . . . . 40 
napatka, concerning a grandson, n. of a cert, sevice 
ee ee inne, 400m 
napunsaka, eunuch (contempt.), CBr, Katy Or. Boies nil 
nabhaka, n. pr., Ait. Br—Cf. nabha, ndbhas? . . . 58, 29¢ 
nardka, hell, TAr. Uhlenbeck cf. &ep-Oev &e. Not clear. 58 
-navaka, ifc. Bah. = nd@va, Garbh. Up. . . . . . . . 55 
naka, heaven, RV., AV., VS. & ........ . 103 
nadika, throat, AV. (<nd@di) . . . ee 
(nabhakad, adj. or patron < nabhaka, RV) sitihedue renke ihteet 
nabhika, navel-like cay ity, CBr. ‘ <4 
-namaka, ika ifc. = naman, Bah., Ciras. Up. . 
in dndmika, ring-finger (for semantics see BR,), CBr. be. 
nayaka, leader, chief, Gaudap. ev hyhivn 
(naraka, hellish, < naréka, AV. &c.; VS. naraké). dieser 
naguka, perishing, TS. . . . P i dill 
nasika, nostril, du. nose, RV., AV. he. or itis . 62 
nastika, atheist; Ap.; Mukt. Up. (cf. wenn Cl. < ast) . 94 
nika, n. of a Saman, Ars. Br. . . ‘ . . 103 
nikharvaka, one billion, Pafteav Br. . . ..... =. 44 
nikhataka, cut into a little, AV. ........ ~~. 65 
(nijanuka ? see januka, TAr. 1. 6. 1.) 
ninik, secretly, RV. . . . - « « 27, 29a 
nimustika, of the size of a fist, Ait. Ay. 5. 1. 3, 6 (p. 405. 6). 53 
nimusti, a measure of that size, 
nirodaka, read nirodhaka (Deussen), hindering, Brahm. Up. 97 
-nirdahuka in d-n., not burning down, MS. ..... 99 
nirmarguka, withdrawing from, TS. . . .. . . . 99,24 
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See § 
nirmitaka, conjured up, illusory, Giudap. . ... . . 80 
nirmretuka, withering, Patcav Br... . . . Tee 
-nivartaka in a-n., not flying or flinching, Maitr. ‘pi : SF 
-nivitka ifc. Bah. = nivid, Ait. Ar. . . 2... 1. 55 
niska, a neck-ornament, RV., AV. &. ..... . . 1038 
Uncertain. Uhlenbeck compares OHG.nusca, Ir.nasc, ring. 
nihaka, storm, whirlwind, RV., TS. Obscure. . . . . 103 
ndimittika, occasional, accidental, Katy Cr. &. . . . . 94 
naiyamika, settled, prescribed, Ap.. . . . . . . . . 94 
-ndigedrika, in a-n., not distracting, Ap.. . . . . . . 94 
naisthika, final, perfect, Acram.Up. . . ! See 
(nyanjalika ? See s. v. avjalika. TAr. 1. 6. 1) 
nyastika, n. of a plant, AV.1. . . . . ... . . 46, 91 
nyunkhamanaka, see -mdanaka. 
pakvaka? AYV., RVKh. Prob. corrupt. The Lexx. do 
not render the word. Grif. “that knoweth.” May be 
either “ripe, mature,” or “gray, hoary,” <pakvd. Uncertain. 
-pancaka, consisting of 5; a group of 5, Gopi. Up. . 
pancavingaka, consisting of 25, Gaudap, Maha. Up. . 
pandaka, eunuch, weakling, Kath. &c. (contempt.). . 
patantaka, kind of rite, Laty. Cf. patat? , 
patayisnuka, flying off, unsteady (imprec.), AV. 4. Ay 
pataka, flag, Adbh. Br. 10, 3. Primary ka? No noun 
pata exists. Vat; formation dubious. . . . . 58, 
-patnika, ifc. Bah. = pdtni, wife, Ait. Br. Katy Qr. . . 55 
padmaka, nu. of a serpent-prince or demon, G&rud. Up. . 78 
parapatuka, abortive, TS. . . . . of EY. SN 
parabhivuka, perishing, transient, Kath. . aie Apa 
pararika, leek, Ap.—Obscure; v.1. palarika. . . . . .° 58 
paridipaka, lighting up, Gaudap. . ........ «97 
pariprechaka, inquirer, Gop. Br.. . . 97 
parivrajaka, wandering (mendicant), Ards. Up: ‘Korem Up. 97 
-paricritka, ifc. Beb., = parierit, Katy Cr.. . . . . . 55 
-parisatka, ifc. Bah., = parisid, Gobh. . . . . 55 
parisdraka, nu. of a place, Ait. Br., pari-Vsr; formation 
uncertain ... : 58 
parisdraas n. reported by Wils. only—“wandering about.” P 
parutka, having knots or joints, Ap. Cr.. . . 53, 36(s)—b 
parusaka, a tree (= pariisa) and its fruit, Qaikh Cr. . 44 
partika, RV. Kh. 5. 15. 8, v. 1. ae ed and uninter- 
pretable. ... si. s 4 QM eR 
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See § 
gee, 2 OA ROS OC i a 
geratens, MONE, ATS a ee 
palijaka, n. of a demon, AV.!. Obscure. . . . . . . 78 
-pacuka, ifc. Bah., = pdcu (or pagh), Acv. Cr. . . . . 55 
paka, very young, Qaikh Gr. 3. 2.—simple, RV., AV. &c. 103 
pajaka, a kitchen implement, Ap. Cr. Etym.?. . . . . 58 
pancamahnika, of the 5% Day, Qafkh Cr. . .. 94 
pataka, acc. to Wh. Vb. roots in the Brahmanas. Vat 96, 97 
pataka, fall, downpour, Samny. Up. 2; sin, Catkh Cr. &e. 95 
padaka, little foot (End. Dim.), RV.' (< pada) Spit) age 
paduka, slipper, huge Up. rae” A wy, gag 
papaka, evil, CBr. &c. (< papa or aed) . eg? gg, agg 
paramarthika, real, actual, Mukt.Up.. . . . .. . . 94 
(parivrajaka—adj. < parivrajaka, Kang) 
parsthika, after the manner of the Prsthyd, Laty &. 49, 29a 
pavaka, clear, bright, RV. &c.; n. of Agni, TS. &c.; fire, in 

general, Mund Up. 2.1.1... . . . . 18 Note!; 58 

An ancient word; from V pa, but exact formation 
uncertain. Early appearance and accent forbid taking 

it as primary -aka, which Say. does (“cobhaka’). 
pacuka, concerning cattle, Katy Cr.; Cankh Cr.. . . . 49 
pacubandhaka, of the pagubandhd, Agcy. Cr,; Qatkh Cr. . 49 
pika, Indian cuckoo, VS. __— cf. picus; very doubt- 

_ ean Pei yet, aa 
pingalaka, ika, yellow, in oy, AY. (< li) sey) ope 
pinyaka, oil-cake, Ap. (no reference given). Obscure. . 58 
-pitrka, ife. Bah. = pit, Katy Cr.; Acv. Gr. . . . . 55 
pitrmedhika, of the pitrmedha, Satany. Up... . . . . 92 
(pidaku—for pfdaku q. v. MS.) 
pinaka, staff, bow, AV.; VS.; TS... . . vedi ee 

Uhlenbeck cf. rivag and OSlav. pini, tree-trunk, 
pipilaka (<-lé), ant, Cha. Up.—-ika, ant, only Adbh. Br. 

(Prob. to be emended to -aka or tka) . : ey 

-ikd, small ant, AV.; CBr.; Pac. Br. &c. 
pippaka, a sort of bird, VS. (cf. pippika, Class., a bird or 
beast) wise ER 
piyaka, n. of a dun of Seantinn ‘ees AV. si» 
piyisaka, biestings, RV. Kh. 5. 15. 14.—The parallel AV. 
text has piyisa, but the meter needs an extra syllable,— 

which the later compiler evidently added d 
ptklaka or pilkaka, u. of a despised tribe, MS, Not certain 
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See § 
pundarika, lotus blossom, RV.; AV. . . ..... =. 58 
Prob. connected with pundari-sraja (TBr.),—but the 
meaning of this pundarz is uncertain; cf. pundarin, another 
flower (Lexx.). 
putraka, little son, RV.; AV. (<-tré). . . . . . = 62, 67 
-puro’nuvakydka, ifc. Bah. = puro ‘nuvakyd, CBr. in a-p. . 55 
-purortikka, ifc. Bah. = purortc, (Br. in a-p.. . . . . 55 
(puliki—MS.—variant for kulik@, q.v.). ... . . . 101 
(pilkaka, see piklaka.) 
pitika (once -ika, Agy. Cr. 6. 8), a plant, (< pati), substitute 

for soma, TS.; Kath.; GBr.&e. . . . oe 46, 31 
puraka, fillimg (noun), Amrt Up.; Dhyan. ae ae 
-purvaka in nydya-p.—having reason as precedent—Gaudap. 55 
-prnaka in harina-p., female young of an animal, Ap. Cr. 62 
prthak, isolated, scattered (adv.), RV. AV. &. . . . . 27 
prthuka, rice or grain flattened and ground, TBr. < prthi 46 
prdaku, serpent, RV.; AV.; TS. Cf. rdpdos, acc. to Uhlen- 

beck loanword from Ind.-Ivan. *parda- . . . . 58, 29¢ 
prsataka, a mixture of ghee, milk &c. (ct prsat), AV.; 

Pe Gia. ited Ee: 58, 15 

-ki, a disease, or the sha deoen causing it, AY. 
peruka, vn. pr. RV... . bi’ aa Gaeanieeacnco-thae . ths Sc dunek he 
pésuka, spreading out, CBr. 
posuka, thriving, Sadv. Br. . 
paunaradheyika, of the punaradhé, swrsite, ie Cr. he. 
paurusamedhika, of a human-sacrifice, QBr.; Katy Cr. . 
paurvahnika, of the forenoon, Katy Cr. afctl * ‘ 
praksepaka, throwing (a. act.), Maitr.Up. . . 95 
pracalaka, chameleon, Ap. pracalaka—cloudburst () TS. 

Cf. pracalaka, Class., reptile; pracala, creeping &c. 46, 29¢ 
pracitaka, n. of a meter, Chandahs. . ...... =. 44 
pracyavuka, transitory, fragile, Gankh Br. . . . ... 99 
-prajapatika in sa-p. if. Bah—Ait.B. . . . . . . . 55 
praticritka, echo, VS.; Kaus. Up. . . soci heat a 
-pratisthayuka in d-p., not standing fom. MS.. a 
praticika, AV., < —_ f. of =e mg. uncertain; 

“offense” ? . . 
-pratyutthayuka in o-. ant rising respectfully, on Br. , 
pradatrika, (female) giver, MS. . . . .... . 91, 35a 
pradayaka, bestowing, Garbh. Up. . . . sini ae 
pradranaka, very poor, Cha. Up. (pra—intons; “-ka—Pity,) 68 
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See § 
prapathaka, section, n. of divisions of cert. works, as TS., 


CBr., Cha.Up. . . aes. 
prapaduka, falling prematurely (fetus), TS:; ‘Kath. inci 
prabahuk, on an even line, Ait. Br.; TBr.; TS. &.. . . 27 
prabhrancuka, falling off, vintihind,. CBr.; "TBr. so jee: eg ee 
pramayuka, perishing, AV.; TS.; TBr. &.. . . . 99, 23 
pravartaka, one who sets in motion, Qvet.Up. . . . . 97 
pravartamanaké, slinking down, RV.1. . . : ies) 
pravalhika, riddle, challenge, Ait. Br.; Qankh Cr. of) ME, 
prasarpaka, assistant or spectator at santien Acy.Qr; Laty 46 
prahastaka, n. of RY. 8, 86. 13—15.—Kaus Ar.; Caakh Cr.; 

< prahasta, extended hand. Application not clear to me. 

—Lex. gives Cankh Br., wrongly 
prahdruka, carrying off, Kap.8. . 
prakaranika, of the prakarana, Man. Gr. . 
prakaruka, ? perhaps scattering about? Kap. S., Kath. 
pragathika, of or derived from the Pragatha (i. e. RV. 8), 

Laty &e. ; 

-pranaka ife. Bah. = prand, “KSA. 5. 3 antedii suahd, 

cf. TS. 7. 5. 12. 1 apranaya svahad. . . . . . 54a, 
pratinidhika, substitute, Katy Cr. . . ere 
praticrutka, existing in the echo, Brh.Ar Up. See 
pradecika, chief of a district (pradega), ew. 62a 
prayaccittika, expiatory, Acv. on .. 94 
pracatika, a leguminous plant, Ap. Cr. Cf. pragatia, ati 

various grains (Class.) . . . . 58 
priyanguka, panic seed (dim.), Simavidh ‘Br. ee Me oat a 
preksaka, deliberating on, Man. Gr.; as n. spectator 96, 97 
placuka, rapidly growing up, CBr.; Katy Cr. . . ° 45, Note 
baka (a crane, only Class.), n. of a demon, Man. Gr.; of a 

seer, Kath. &...... . 103 
bataraka, m. pl., lines of ast spptating heforezclosed eyes, 

Ait.Ar.? .. arte eee ee ae oe 
baddhaka, captive, AY. < baddha le es 79 
babhrukd, brownish (clearly dim. ne CB.; baal ichnenemiann; 

VS. &. (<babhri) .. . . 64 
balaka, crane, VS., &e. Obscure dita 2) et Se 
balhika, n. of a man, QB.; of a people, AV. oi te 52 
badhaka, a cert. tree, Gobh.; also as adj., of the badhaka- 

tree. Uncertain; cf. badhd (?), obstacle, trouble, &c.. . 50 
balaka, young; child, Kys.Up. &. . . . . . . . . « 638 
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(balaii, metronymic from balakaé as n. p.) 

-bahuka, ife. Bah. = baht, Ac. Gr. (in ud-b.) 

-binduka, ifc. Bah. = bindé. Nrp. Up. ge yea 

bfbika,—? RV.t—Entirely uncertain. Grassmann, “dick, 
dicht."— Ludwig “murmelndes Wasser.”—BR. ? . 

-brhatika, ifc. Bah., Qatkh Cr. (in tato-b.) 

brhatka, n. of a Saman, Pajicav. B. , 

(-bodhaka in dtma-b., q. v.) 

-brahmaka, ifc. Bah. = brahman, Acv.Cr. 

brahmaudanika, (fire) on which the brahmaudand (the 
priest’s rice) is boiled; Kaug. (with or sc. -. 

bleska, noose, snare, Kath. Ps ; 

-bhasmaka, ifc. Bah., Gop. B. (in sa-bh.) . 

-bhaktika, vetainer, Ap. (in nitya-bh.) . 

bharadvajaki, skylark, = -ji. Samav. B. . 

bhavuka, being, becoming, TS., Kath &c. 

bhasika, general rule, Caikh Gr. &e. . 

bhiksuka, mendicant, Par. Gr. . : 

bhinnaka, broken (contempt.), Mantra B. d 

bhiimipacaka, a plant, = -ca (m.), Samay. B. 2. 6. 10. 

bheka, frog, Maitr. Up. Prob. onomat. 

bhaumaka, terrestrial animal or being, Adbh. Br. 

makaka, kind of demon, AV. . 

maksika, fly RV.; AV. &e.. 

mangalika, of good omen, AV. 

-majjaka, ife. Bah. = mayan, TS. 

madusika (v. 1. mat-, mand-, madh-, mandh-) a ‘dwarksh 
girl, unfit for marriage, Ap. Gr. 

manika, water-jar, Acv. Gr.; Gobh. &c. hit: Br. 7. $00: 
to Say., a fleshy excrescence on an animal’s shoulder . 

manipiraka, a mystic circle on the navel, Haas. Up. 1 

manduka, frog, RV. &c. Uncertain origin . L 

mandurika (edd.; MSS.—riti), vile, ~ woman, “AV. 1 
(voc.) . , os BAty ZO, tyiieg 

madhuka, n. pr., Br. (méahu) yay Pi 

madhika, a bee, CankhGy.; a tree and its fruit, ib. y > “ae 
madhilaka, sweetness, honey, AV... . . ..... =. 48 

madhyamika, the middle finger, Pran. ef pee OT A 

madhvaka, bee, Adbh. Br. . . . oS aes 

manaska, mind Ron: me if. Bah. = ménas, Kath Up. 
Go. -.-. oe 8. a ae 
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See § 
mdnasthaka, RV Kh. 5. 15.7,—“freundlich ened — » 


see Ss. v.dmaniki. . . . . ; 58 
mandndk, RV. Obscure word, see ...... 4... Q27 
mantrikd, n. of an Up. Mukt.Up.. . . ...... SI 
onietee, Sie, TES 6 oe) odd @ dos tid, other 
markataka, kind of grain, Ap.Qr. . . . . ..... BI 
maryakd, male, Minnchen. RV! ... . elie 
macaka, gnat, AV., VS., CBr. &e. (w. r. maséka) ss ole 
mastaka, head, Mahanar. Up., and mastiska, brain, RV., 

AY. &c. Cf. mastu-luiga, brain. The base seems to 

have been mast-a, i or u. Uncertain . 
mahanadmnika, of the Mahanimni, Gobh. 
mahavratika, of the Mahavrata nae QCankh Cr. . 
mahiluka, female, AV.1 . : 

-madisika ifc. Bah. = masa, TS. ; 

maki, du. RY.1 This word has been variously rendered. 
Ludwig makes it an adj. to naptya, either “briillend” 

(V mak; application?), or (and this I believe to be right) 

from base ma- of the 1st. pers. pronoun; see § 30a, Note. 

The phrase then means “my daughters he has helped ... 

to marriage (janitvanaya).” This interpretation seems 

to me secured by comparing makina, which L. apparently 

did not notice, but which is obviously a derivative from 

the stem maki . . . . 2. « © «© « « » 480, 800 Note 
makina, mine, RV. <mdki,q.v. . . . . . 50, 30a Note 
(maksika, spider, Brahm. Up., prob. deriv. < maksika.) 
matrka, “das Mutterwesen,” (Deussen) n. abstr. < méaty, 

Maitr. Up. . _ ° 
maddnaka, kind of seed Knee—~Uneasteine a oddune 

(adj.) . bie 
madhuparkika, of the madhuparkeé vite, Cankh Gr. . 

-manaka in nyunkha-manaka, having a desire to insert the 
nyunkha, Qankh Br. 25, 13; 30. 8 (Bah. from mana).— 
BR. regard it as a participle; but there is no verb nyunkhata, 
only nyunkhayati. The sentence is: tasman nyunkhayati 
nyunkhamanaka iva vai prathamam cicarisug carati. 
From this the following semantic proportion is evident— 
nyunkhamanaka : nyunkhayati = cicarisu : carati. Ergo, 
ny. = “desiring to perform the act nyunkhaya, 1. e. to 
insert the nyunkha.”—The noun mana = “desire” . . 55 

manusyaka, human, (Br. (<manusyd) ....... 49 
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mamakd, mine, RV. &. (<mama) ........ 49 
maruka, dying, TS.; Man.Gr. Cf. mart- . . ... . 99 
(mardikd, deriv. of mrdikd, RV. &e.) . ‘ 
muktika, “string of pearls,” n. of an Up., Mukt. Up., <mukta 53 
mukharika, bit of a bridle, rane or. 16. 2. 5 = 

wrongly 4)... Jee ‘ egy 
mundaka, nu. of an Up. Mukt. Oe . : 46 
muska, testicle, RV. &c.; female organ (in a at ‘AY. ‘&e. 86 
mustika, n. of a fighter, Krs. mits Pres oye 
muhukd, moment, RV. . . » Pay Pret 4 4 62 
muka or mukd, dumb, VS., CBr. Poe em ey 103 
miitakd, little basket, CBr... . ey ye 
miisaka, rat or mouse (Dim.), Garud. Bu: dk, id, VS. . 62 
mrdayaku, merciful RV. . ........ . 45, 29d 
mp@iké, favor, only RV, AV. . ........ . 20 
mrttikd, earth, clay, VS.; Ait.Br. &.. . . . . . 44, 36 
-méka in suméka, well-established, RV. Most often of heaven 

oni entth sss 5 soe yl, ale, Gee 
-medaska, ifc. Bah. = atdne, TS. lL , Rs 
menakd, n. of a daughter of Mena, Sadv. Br. (uatoon:) 51 
(meska for bleska &c., only m-hata, Ap. Cr.) 
mainakd, nu. of a Mt., TAr.—Metronymic <mén@ . . . 49 
-mocaka, releasing, Mukt.Up.. .........-. 97 
mohuka, falling into confusion, TS. . ....... 99 
yaka, which (contemp.-obs.), RV. &. . . . .. . 75, 86 
-yajtiska ife. Bah. = ydjus, CBr. in a-y. . . . . . . 55 
-yantrka ifc. Bah. = yanty, Katy Cr... . 55 
yantraka, ika, tamer, subduer, Paiicay Br. < yantré, “fetter 51 
yamika, du, n. of 2 Samans (“Twins”), Ars. Br.; SV. . . 92 
yastika, club, Krs.Up. . . . 44 
yaska, n. pr., Acv. Cr. &e.; pl. his papile or descendants . 103 
-yacaka, beggar, in pura-y., Maitr. Up. . .. . 97 
-yacanaka, beggar, in nitya-y., Maitr. Up. < ydcana, regent 56 
yajaka, sacrificing, Maitr. Up. .......... 9 
yajuka, sacrificing, CB. . . « PUY WH 
yajnika, sacrificial, Qaikh Cr.; ' Kaug. « 2) oP GPM Vo UN 

—, a sacrificer, CBr.; Par. Gr. 2. 6. 

yadrechika, relating to or ret iwts: on chance (yadrccha), 

Param. Up. ‘ Bred 0", RE Se 
yamaki, I go basely, Carikh Br. < yimi www 8, 
yayajuka, constantly sacrificing, CBr. . - 
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See § 

(yaska) patron < yaska. 

yavaku, adj. of you two, RV. < yuvd- . . . 51, 30a Note 

yusmaka, your, RV. <yusma- ... . . . 51, 30a Note 

-yuthika, in a-y., not in the herd, < yathd. Kath Gr. 44a 

w= Man.Gr.2.17.... Jy Ae ee Cea ae 
-yuska, in vi-y., ife. Bah., Hir. P. 41g) ag 55 
-yonika, in a-y., Bah., not rath the phrase esd " pints, 

mow te, . 5s em Rh mg mee 
-rajaska, ife. Bah. = réjas, ‘Myout: U me coer Soy » re 
-racmika, ife. Bah. = ragmi, Acqv.Gr.. 2. 2 2 1 55 
raka, full moon, RV. &. Cf. rai)? . .. 1... 103 
rajaka, king (contempt.), RV.1 <rajan. ...... Ti 
rajasiyika, of the rajasiya-sacrifice, Cr.S.. . . . . . 94 
rasnaka, little girdle, Kath . .. . 4 ye 
rupaka, evil shape, AV.; cia) species, ] Maitr Ups image, 

Ait. Br. (= ripad) . . . . 7, 44 
recaka, expiration, Amrt. Up. “Dhyan. Up felttiige gogagy 
-retaska, ifc. Bah. = rétas, CBr... . . ae 
raivataka, n. of an ascetic, prob. patron. <revate, Jabal Up. 49 
récuka, causing pleasure, MS. . ....... . 99 
rodaka,—? Vait. ... Rtg Y 58, 30a 
ropanaka, a certain yellow bird, thrush? RY, AV., TBr. 

Origin obscure .. . coe oh aie 
rohitaka, n. of a tree, MS.; ‘Katy Cr. "Prob. <adj. réhita 46 
(rauhitaka, made from the rohitaka tree, Katy Cr.) 
lambhaka, acc. to Wh. Vb. roots, found in Brahmanas 96, 97 
lambhuka, accustomed to receive. Cha. Up. (cf. dlambhuka) 99 
lalatika, being on the forehead, Ap.Cr.. . .... . 92 
laghavika, adj. <laghava, n—Katy Cr. . . . .... 94 
-labhika, in su-l., easily won, RV.! (voc.) . . . . «. . 16 
léka, n. of an Aditya, TS. Obscure . ..... . . 103 
-lepaka, ifc. Bah. = lepa, Mukt.Up. . ...... . 55 
lokapalaka, earth-protector, Mahanar. Up. . . . . 44 
-lémaka or lomdka, ifc. Bah. = léman, TS.; CBr. on eV 
lohitaka, red, reddish, Ap... . ° 3a 
lohinika, red glow, Ap. Cr. <Uhini; f. of ‘ohita hfe aioe 
laukika, worldly, usual, Katy Qr.; Kaug &. . . . . 94 
vajrasicika, u. of an Up. (also called vajrasiuct), Aittle 

sharp needle,” Mukt. Up. . . ee 
vidhaka, sort of reed or rush, = ghataka; AV.: CBr. be. 46 

vadhaé- deadly weapon, destroyer &c.; cf. ghata-ka. 
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-vapaka, ife. Bah. = vapa, CBr.; Katy Qr.. . . . . . 55 

(vabhruka, v.1. for babhruka, MS. 3. 14. 7.) 

vamraka, “Antman,” n. pr. RV. <vamra . . 46 

vayakin, RV.1 (of the soma plant): prob. eden little 
tendrils,” (vaydka, dim. of vaya; so Say. and Ludwig). 62 

varaka, suitor, Cafikh Gyr. . . 2. 1. 1 6 6 © 2 ew ee 46 

varahaka, n. of an Up. Mukt.Up.. ....... . 44 

-varnaka, ife. Bah. = varna, Gopi. Sn ee © 2Oa01 ee 

vartika, quail (dprvé), RV. &. (only RV. ao" manee 
(suffixal formation uncertain). . . os 58 

-varsika, ifc. Bah. = varsdé (cf. varsin), han Cr. — 54, 55 

varsika, kind of meter, Nidanas. . . oes, Ses 

vaérsuka, raining, rainy, TS.; TBr.; QBr. be. oe 99 

valika, projecting thatch, Gaut.; send, Kauc. &e. < vali or walk 40 

valika, red or black, Paiic. Br.; Laty &. Obscure. . . 58 

valka, tree-bark, TS.; TBr. Vor? . . . . . . « ~ - 103 

valmika, ant-hill, VS.; TS.; QBr. & . . . . . 62 

vasuka, having or hastening weal (vasu), TS. &c.; in yuan 
vasuké’si vésacrir asi &c.—Comm. vasayitr, as if V vas 
and uka, which is highly improbable . 

-vastuka, ifc. Bah. = vastu, Gaudap. 

vasnika, prize, reward, Paice Br. (vasnikaim joyige). Orem, 
vasnisanynam vasusambandhan dhanasamiham . 

vahyaka, draft-animal, Katy Qr. 14. 231 (not 331 as — 
Acy. Qr. has in same passage vahya wih 

-vakka, ifc. Bah. = vac, CBr. . ‘ 

vacaka, expressing, declaring, Ramap. Up. 

vajasaneyaka, of or by — Katy - ho, 

vamanaka, dwarf, Garbh. Up. » 4 

vayovidyika, fowler, CBr. ° 

-varaka, keeping, guarding, Nrsut. Up. 

varuka, choosing, MS. ‘ 

varunapraghasika, adj., of varunapraghis dius Gr. R 

varddhusika, usurer, Ap. . .. . 

varsacatika, bestowing life for 100 vane, “Kauc, . 

varsika, of the rainy season, or year, AV.; VS.; QBr. bio, 

valuka, sand, Qvet Up. Obscure s arlblvare aide 


vasantika, vernal, AV,; VS.; Ait. Br. &c. aye 

vasuki, (prob. patron.), n. of —_ Garud. Up.; Gobh.: 
Kaug &c. he 

vihkrndhika, exnaking, ace. * Sch., Maitr. ‘Up. ye 
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See 
vika, n. of a Saman, Ars. Br.. . . .. 2... , 103 
vikalpaka, hesitation, Tej. Up. . . ...... 2. 6 44 
vikasnka, “bursting”, n.of Agni, AV.. . . . . . 99, 24 
(vikusuka, corruption of vikasuka, n. of Agni, Ap. Cr.) 
viksinatka, VS., CBr. | (ct. amivatka-) destroying, 
Gnfrior viksinaka, TS., Kath { epithet of gods in Cata- 
rudriya; cf. following word, and see Weber, I St. II—43 42 
vieinvatka (in same passages as a discriminating 
see viksinatki . .. . “ee 
vindyaka, un. of evil einen, Man. Gr. <vi-Vni. Cf. 
vainayaka . . . oh wired ee 
-vibhaktika, ifc. Bah. = vibhakti, Aeieuiien "Tand. Bini 
vibhinduka, “tearing,” n. of an Asura, Paicav Br. . . . 99 
vibhitaka, a tree, CBr.; Katy Cr.; its nut, used for dice, 
| ae Cte ae Ee ae 
vimanyuka, allaying onath, “AY. sl emerged ji «ot ieee 
vilayaka, soother, VS.—“manaso’ si viléyakah” wl oe 
vicarika, a certain disease, AV... . . sud wile 
vigvaka, all-pervading, Ramat. tas n. pr. (vig-) RV. be. 47 
visadhanaka, poison-receptacle (imprec.), Mantra Br. . . 79 
visinaka, “little horn,” n. of a plant, AV. (<visana) . . 62 
oes, a: oie, AW)... 4% tee ow «- ene 
visunadk, RY., in various directions. . . ..... . Q7 
-visuvatka in a-v., ife. Bah, Laity . . . ‘ian 
visucikd, a certain disease, VS.; TBr. < io. of visvanc . 79 
visphulingakd, little spark ?, RV. . . . p71 
visdlyaka, Wh. visdlpaka, a disease (= viealg), AV. ein ee 
visrasika,—(of unknown mg.), visrdisikayah hindabhyah, 
Kath; MS.; Ap. Cr—In later times, n. of a oe: - 58 
vihvaruka, tenhiing, Be. Seb ofl Se tvinnns — es 
-vinadka, flute, in godha-vin-, Katy Cr, He as . 44 
virakd, male, Minnchen, RV. (< viraé) . ..... . 88 
orkka, kidney, RYV.; AV.; VS.; CB. &c. . im, 2 
-vrttika, ife. Bah. = ortti, disposition, Mukt. Up.. . . . 55 
vrthak, easily, lightly, RV., cf. vftha . . «© «© 6 eee 27 
vrdhikd, increaser, RY. (epithet of Indra. The context, 
and the correlation of this word with susd and sudas, 
uphold Say.’s interpretation) . . ‘ » « « « 100 
vindaraka, best of its kind, Brh. Ar. U p- Prob. conn. w. 
vrndd- mass, crowd. Formation obscure. . .. . . 58 
vfccika, scorpion, RV.; AV. . . . « « «9 s-9% 71, 79 
VOL. XXXI. Part II. 
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vrsaka, n. of several Samans, SV.; Ars. Br. 

véduka, knowing, TS.; Kath . 

véduka, obtaining, TBr. . BAe, Beng 

veské, noose, CBr.; Katy Cr. See bleska &c. . 

véstuka. adhering, MS. tee: we PN 

vaikalpika, optional, Acv. Qr. ‘ 

vaitanika, of the 3 sacred fires, Acyv. Ge: Agr Cr. . , 

vaidika, vedic, Maitr. Up. &e.. ere % 

vainayaka, of Vindyaka (a n. of Ganega, as each first 
found Yaji.), Samav Br. . 

vaibhitaka, made from the vibhlia-tree, Kath &e. (als-dat 

vailasthanaka, abyss, pit (imprec.), RV.'. bi 

vaicesika, special, peculiar, Ap. ‘ 

vaigvadevika, of the Vaigvadeva Pisvn, Man. Gr ca o 

vyaijaka, indicating, Nrsut. Up. . ‘ . 

vydrdhuka, being deprived of, Kath; MS. bie. , 

vyadhaka, hunter, Kauc 

vydpaka, Kath. Up. &c., pervading, pennatting 

vyayuka, running away, MS.; Kap.S.; Kath . 

-vyomnika in parama-vy., an inhabitant of highest heaven, 
Nrp. Up. 

vratika, adj. < vrata, Gobh. 

vleska, see veskd &c. — thinks thie i is the idiginal 
form. . . 103 

cakuntaka, id, birdlet “dim. eontemp. obs), (< caleinta), 
x Sere A 71, 86 

cankhapulika, n. of a Naga, Garud. Up. ee 

candika, n. of a family or tribe, RV.—Say. says “descen- 
dant of Ganda” (an Asura priest, VS., MS.).—canda as 
common n. “curds,” only Lexx. . . cvu tt 

canakdis, very gently (dim.), RV.; Kath; Maitr. Up. 65, 37 

gaphaka, “little hoof,” n. of a heal, AV.; Ap. Qr. (< ¢aphi) 62 

a a ee ee ea 

caydndaka, lizard, TS.—? cayanda acc. to Lexx.—“sleepy” 58 

cayandaka, kind of bird, VS. Cf. foregoing. Perh. cpd.; 
~anda(ka)?. . ... oe? EMU gaye 

carsika, kind of meter, ‘Nidanas. Of sarsika, a kind of 
meter, R. Prat; etymologies of both words unknown . 101 

calaka cas only Kath 26.1), small stake, twig, TS., CB. &e. 

62, 29c¢ 
calakaka, twig (contempt.), AV! . . .. 1... .. T1 
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calka, splinter, TBr.; Ait. Br.; TS., cf. cala . 
calyaka, porcupine, VS.; Ait. Br.; Ap. 
(cavartakd, see kicarvataka.) 
cacaka, hare (dim.?), Adbh. B. 
cakunika, bird-catcher, Maitr. Up. ‘ pte 
catyayanaka, the Br. of Qatyayana, Acv. Or: Laty ; 
(camaka—wrong reading for gyd-, Kauc.) 
caricaka, AV, unexplained word. It may be a cpd., in 
which case the -ka@ would presumably be not suffixal 
cartraka, n. of an Up., Mukt. Up. ° 
caluka. a plant, said to be “an esculent lotus sient: ° e 4 
Kaug.—Doubtless conn. w. gal (class.), a fruit (unidenti- 
re » ghee stele Saya 
cacvatika, eternal, he ena 94 
(*cakhandaka—amistake in NBD. for cikhandé—TS. 5. 7. 15. 1) 
cipavitnukd, kind of worm, AV. Etymology unknown . 79 
cipivistakd, smooth? TBr. < gipivisté, bald-headed . . . 58 
ks S , SR GA GS tlc ele ed Bele ee 
giguiea, young (animal), AV. . .. . . . 2... «6 « 68 
gtika, cooling, RV. AV. (voc.). ......~. #56, 19 
-cirsdka, ifc. Bah. = girsin, TS.. . . 2... . 55 
-cilika, ife. Bah. = gila, cf. cilin, Gop. Br. . . . . 54, 55 
culka, price, RV. Obscure. Primary?. . . 103 
(cucguluka a bird, RV.); Say. “owlet”; prob. po sensei -- 
cuska, dried up, RV., AV., GBr. && . . . . . 103 
crnkhanika (crigh-, siigh-), mucus of nose, Ap. ansiteie. 
A word giighana or siighana, of like meaning, is quoted 
in Lexx. .. hole othe. aap 
cerabhaka, n. of deseo, “AV. (voo,) . ere ee 
cevrdhaka, n. of demons, AV.! (voc.) . . 78 
catinaka, nv. of a Rishi, CBr. &c. Supposed to be patron. 
<cunaka, and this <¢cvdn .. . if 58 
cyamaka, millet, TS.; VS.; Br. &. . . . . 44, 30 a Note 
cyavaka, n. pr, RV... . . gontty ane 
(claksnaka), -ika, slippery (obscene), AV. iy oe ee 
cléka, sound &., RV. &. . . . o-. « ie 
cvakiskin, applied to demons, AV.! "Text and meaning 
uncertain; “having dogs’ tails’?—The word *kiska is 
hopeless. . . . ‘ . 103 
satka, consisting of 6, ‘Laty; ife. Bah. = sis, as » naneditiies 


having nine sixes or hexads, Agv.Qr. . . . . 53, 55 
23* 
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See § 
sadvingaka, consisting of 26, Cail. Up.. . . . . . . . 53 
(sdndika) n. pr., for khandika q.v. MS... . . . — 
satkaugika, six-sheathed, Kaug chagrin not given; Mw. 
MED ve. 5 Sa poh Kill bgt be! phi Ep OEE 
sadahika, of the padiihdetentin ai Laty OP 
sodacika, of the 16-partite Stotra, Pane Br. &. . . 92 
samvartaka, “destroyer,” the great w a fire, Mew 
Up. ‘ Clelidte gg 
antuitiin ife, Bab. = dati Manis. Be: » ag! ceq? Bop wee 
-samcaruka in a-s., not breaking down, Kap.8.. . . . 99 
simsamaka, united together, AV. . . ..... =... 47 
(sakd, see taka). . . . . pie cp lilug! eo gg ei 
samkalpaka, determining, vahuniing, nen BA 01 +o 
simkasuka, n. of an Agni, AV.; Kaug . .. . . 99, 24 
—adj.—splitting off, QBr. 
-samkhyaka, ifc. Bah. = samkhyad, Mukt. Up.. . . 55, 30b 
{ edthyake ife. Bah. = samkhya, Mukt.Up.; Cal.Up. 55, 30a 
sanjivaka, animating, Acv. Qr.; Ap.Qr.. . . . . . . 97 


-sanynaka, ika, ifc. Bah. = sara, Ramap. Up.; Maitr. Up. 55 
sitika, TS. 4. 4. 6. 2—Unknown mg. P. p. sa-tika. Comm. 
“water.” Of. sérnika, with which this is closely connected 
in the text. Both words are obscure and perhaps arti- 
fe Sei... .aea SY vee’). Sh ore oe 
sanaka, old (imprec.), RV... . ° . eee 
samtanika, n. of a Saman, Ars. Br. (v. 1. savitdinika) os 
-samnyasika, ifc. Bah. = samnyasa, cf. sannydsin, Acram. Up. 
54, 55 
(samanika, battle, RV. <sdmana, with -ika by analogy 
with samikd, q.v. Not real suffixal ka. Cf. also astamika.) — 


samardhuka, prospering, TS... .....2.2. 2... 99 

-samitka, ifc. Bah. = samidh, Kaugc  .... . 0 78 

(samika, battle, RV.; from wk. stem of samydiic, of. pra- 
tika &.) .. . Sgt pnt kk 


samuhaka, little broom, ie. Gr. (NBD. “heap”) of otf ert Og 

sampatika, n. of certain demons, Gobh. ~— no reference 
quoted). . . ) iu eae 

sampuska, engieuna, ie. Gr. Glan vate Uncertain 103 

sarabhaka, kind of grain-devouring insect, Adbh. Br. . . 79 

(sararuka, see salalika.) 

sarnika, TS. 4. 4.6.2—? Comm. “water;” see sitika. Perhaps 
Vsry—? (BR. quote the reference as QBr. by mistake.) 101 
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Bee § 
sarvakd, all (imprec.), AV. (<sdrva) .. . ‘4 See 
salalaka, RV.‘—? Sch. “aimless wnsieiine" as if from V sr, 

intens. + -uka (§ 25). So Grassmann. Nir. even makes 

up the word sararika to explain it; but the true intens. 

stem of Vsr is sarsr-. Grif. “wavering;” Ludw. “club.” 

The word is at present quite uninterpretable . . . . 58 
sanwatsarika, yearly, Ait. Br.; Qankh Br. &.. . . . . 94 


samcansika, recited together, Gop. me Vee ss i Sa 
Cicnonyiee, Goud, Ay: . 2. 6 wt tt ttt te 
samsiddhika, natural, Gaudap. .. . rte eee 


samsparcaka, contact, Man. n. Gr., Kath Ge. a. ip cay 
(sakam, together, RV.; V sac, cf. sca, siici.) 
-saksika, ifc. Bah. = eltién, eS Re a ee 


simgramika, warlike, Kaug. . . . ... 2.2.24. . 9 
samghatika, of a group, Qankh Qr.. . . . . . . . . 9 
sattrika, sacrificial, Kaug; Qamkh Br.. . . .... =. 94 
sitivika, true, good, Maitr.Up. ......... . 9 
sadhaka, accomplisher, Gaudap. . . . ...... + 9 


sanuka, eager for prey, RV.1, cf. sano-ti. . . . . «. « 99 
samnahuka, able to bear arms, Ait. Br.; mistake for -ika 

(to) ae sce eee 

samnaha, n., armor; ‘the Gialiney 0 on of armor. 

samnipatika, complicated, coalescing, Laty; Gobh. &.. . 94 
saptamika, of the seventh day, Laty . .. . a 
saptaratrika, lasting 7 nights or days, Samavidh. ‘Br. 94 
samavayika, inherent, concomitant, Katy Cr. 94 
samaydacarika, of usage or custom, Gaut.; Ap. 94 
samika, adj., < saman, Laty .. . i we 
-sdimidhenika, ifc. Bah. = samidheni, Gaakh ‘Bes Katy Qr. 55 
sampatika, of contiguous hymns, Acv.Qr. . . ... . 94 
sampradayika, traditional, Ramat. Up.. 94 
sayaka, to be sent, RV.; n. arrow, RV. . 5 ge 
sdraka, acc. to Wh. Vbl. roots found in Brahmanas 96, 97 
sarvakamika, fulfilling every wish, Acv. Cr.; — ¢. 94 
sdrvakdlika, of all time, Ap. . . . 94 
sarvayajnika, of all sorts of sacrifice, Cankh Or. . 94 
sarvavarnika, of every kind, Ap.Qr. . . . os « = 0 
sarvavaidika, of all the Vedas, Kauc. . . . ...- . 94 
savika, adj. < savé, Vait. . ee ey 
-savitrika, ife. Bah. — savitri, Acv. Gr: Par. er 
(sitghanika, v.1. for crakh- q. v., Ap.) 
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See § 
sidhraka, made of the wood of the sidhra-tree, Katy Qr. 
silika- in silikamadhyama, RV.'! Obscure word, sapere 
rendered “united, tied together” (Vsi?) . . 58 

(stika, parrot, AV.; should be guka. Remectieal i) 

(sutika, RV., running swiftly? Ludw. strong. Prob. non- 
suffixal ka. Uhlenbeck derives from Vtuk in toka.) 

sibhadrika, courtesan, VS., < stibhadra, pleasant &c. 79, 67 

suméka, see -méka. 

(susiléka@) kind of bird, VS., cf. MS. 3. 14. 17, same verse, 
which reads cuculakd. Is this a later lectio facilior for 
susilikd, or is it the true reading, corrupted in VS.? 
Other parallel texts have not the word . . .. . . 101 

sicika, epithet of a stinging insect, RV.. . .... . 62 

sitaka, birth, childbirth, Par. Gr; Ait. Br.; Kaug &. . . 48 

sutika, a lying-in woman, AV.; Qankh Gr. (cf. prasitikd, 


= prasita). . . we leh 
(srkd, arrow, RV.) a k. Cf. Be. hentia, <harec 103 
sevaka, worshipper, Ramap. Up... . gniee aly 
sémaka, n. pr. RV., Ait. Br. < séma, cf. g 37 jane ft 


sdugandhika, kind of unguent; Tand Br. ... .. . 94 

saiitramanika, of the séutramani-sacrifice, QBr. . . . . 94 

sdumika, of the séma, Agy. Qr.; Qankh Qr. &e. . . . . 94 

sdtraki, a patronymic, MS.; Kath.—From *swra or *swraka, 
presumably, Exact Surman not certain .. . 58 

(stuka, child = toké, TAr. 3.11.12. The text is difficult 
and corrupt, and -ka probably not suffixal.) 


stika, tuft of hair, RV. &. .. . o « « 4 108 
stoka, drop, RV. &c. (prastoka, n. pr. RV). % « dita eel 
stdubhika, forming or containing a Stobha, Laty . . . 94 
sthayuka, staying, Paiic. Br. . . Tae eee ee 


snataka, a grhastha, QBr.; Gobh. eo. ea eee ee 
-snavika, ifc. Bah. = snavan (-vdn), TS. in as... . . 55 
sphatika (sphat-), crystal, quartz, Qvet. Up. Uncertain . 103 
-sphaka in pivah-sphakd, swelling with fat, AV... . . 103 
sphiirjaka, nu. of an ill-omened plant, QBr.; Katy Qr.. . 79 
svaka, own, Maitr. Up.; Mukt. Up... . . 45 
(svapaka? epithet of Agni, RV.'—BR., followitig Say,, ong 

< su-apis, “Gutes bewirkend,” “Kunstreich.” Improbable. 

Others—< su-dpdiic. The word is very doubtful; on the 

whole perhaps Ludwig’s suggestion is best, sva-paka (V pac) 

= “self-ready”. Non-suffixal ka in any case, probably.) — 
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See § 
svalpika, very tiny (obs.), AV. Cf. alpaka. . . . . . 86 
svastika, a mode of sitting (in the shape of a svastika, which 
is by origin adjectival, =“lucky, bringing luck”), Amrt.Up. 51 
svabhavika, natural, inherent, Ap.; Maitr. Up. &e. . . . 94 
svarasdmika, adj. < svdrasiman, Laty. . . + we © 
(svéka, artificial word, to explain suméka, CB.) 
hariknika, bay-mare (dim; obs.?), AV.; < fem. of hdérita . 86 
-hastaka, ifc. Bah. = hasta, Qankh.Gr. (in apa-h.) . . . 55 
-hastika, ifc. Bah. = hastin, TB. (in bahu-h.) . . . 55 
hataka, gold, Param. Up.—Uhlenbeck: < IE. ghol- (hari &e,) 
+ to- (cf. OSI. 2lato, Gth. nip omni + ka.—*hata is 


not found . . P old a 
haruka, seizing, snmeiine TS. wal is ene AL «ee 
haviryajnika, adj. < haviryajna, Laty Ay ee ae eee 
Rehonbe, tapering, Midis. Up. . 2. 5 ss ts 0.0 1, © 
-hetuka, ife. Bah. = heté, Gaudap.. . . . .... © 55 
hadimantika, wintry, VS. &., <hemanta . . . . . . . 94 
hétrka, assistant hétr, QB, Laty ........ . 66 
hotraka, a priest at the sacrifice, Ait.B. . ..... 51 


(Orig. adjective, “connected with the hotrd.”) 
hautrika, sacerdotal, Katy Qr. . . . . . . ss. . . 94 


Raiden, vefresbeng, HV 6 wee eit St Bee 
hlddukd, refreshing, TAr.; see § 19 . . . . 99, cf.19 
hlika, modest, TBr. (‘posnesting *hhi = bri”) bok. 6.4 ee 
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The Mayurastaka, an unedited Sanskrit poem by Mayura. 
—By G. P. Quacxenzos, A. M., Tutor in Latin, 
College of City of New York. 


Wuar little knowledge we have of the poet Mayira rests 
largely on legend and tradition, but it is now generally accepted 
that he flourished in the seventh century of our era, was one 
of the habitwés at the court of the emperor Harsavardhana, 
and was the rival, in the field of literature, of Bana, author 
of the Kadambari and of the Harsacarita. 

In an old legend, preserved principally in Jaina tradition, 
and existing in several versions,! we are told that Mayira, on 
one occasion, wrote a licentious description of the charms of 
his own daughter, Bana’s wife. That lady, enraged, cursed 
her father, who, in consequence of the curse, became a leper, 
and was banished from court. Nothing daunted, however, 
he set to work to regain his health and his lost position, and 
composed the Suryasataka?, consisting of a hundred stanzas 
in praise of Sirya, the sun-god. At the recitation of the sixth 
stanza, the sun appeared in bodily form, and cured the poet 
of his leprosy. Bana, jealous of Mayira’s triumph, and seeking 





1 The principal versions of this legend are found in two anonymous 
commentaries on the Jaina poet Manatunga’s Bhaktamarastotra, in 
Madhusidana’s commentary on Mayira’s Stiryasataka, and in the Pra- 
bandhacintamani of Merutuiga, who was a Jaina. For the anonymous 
commentaries on the Bhaktamarastotra, see F. E. Hall, Subandhu’s Va- 
savadatta, Calcutta, 1859, intro. pp. 7, 8, 49, and Rajendralala Mitra, 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of His Highness, the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, Calcutta, 1880, p. 671, no. 1463, and Bihler, On the 
Candikagataka of Banabhatta, Indian Antiquary, vol. 1 (1872), pp. 111 
—115; for the commentary of Madhusidana, see Biihler, On the Author- 
ship of the Ratnavali, Indian Antiquary, vol. 2 (1873), pp. 127—128; 
and for the Prabandhacintamani, see the translation of that work by 
C. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 1901, pp. 64—66. 

2 This is Mayira’s best-known work. The most accessible edition is 
that in Kavyamala Series, no. 19, Bombay (2nd ed.), 1900. 
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to emulate his example, had his own hands and feet cut off, 
and then composed the Candisataka', in honor of Candi, the 
wife of Siva. But in the recitation of his poem, he did not 
have to proceed any further than the sixth syllable of the 
first stanza before the goddess appeared and restored his limbs 
to their former condition. Now it happened that a Jaina, 
Manatunga, was present, and wishing to show that the Jainas 
were not lacking in miracle-working powers, he ordered him- 
self to be loaded with forty-two chains?, and to be locked up 
in a room. He then began to compose the Bhaktamarastotra’, 
which consists of forty-four stanzas. At the conclusion of 
each stanza, one of the forty-two chains dropped off, and 
when the whole forty-four stanzas had been recited, the locked 
doors flew open of their own accord, and he was free. The 
king, Harsa (or Bhoja, as some accounts call him), had wit- 
nessed all three miracles, but deciding that Manatuiga’s was 
the greatest, he became a convert to Jainism. 


In one version of the legend, that, namely, given by the 
first anonymous commentator on the Bhaktamarastotra, the 
name of the obnoxious poem that so displeased Mayiira’s 
daughter, and that brought upon Maydira the curse of 
leprosy, is said to be the Mayurdstaka. While recently 
working up the life and writings of Mayira for a forth- 
coming volume of the Columbia University Indo-Iranian 
Series, I noted that a poem of this name was recorded in 
Professor Garbe’s catalogue4 of the Sanskrit manuscripts at 
Tiibingen University. Through the kindness of Professor Garbe 
and of Dr. Geiger, the librarian at Tiibingen, the manuscript 
containing the Mayiérastaka was forwarded to Professor Jack- 
son for my use. The material is birch-bark, folded in book 
form, each leaf being 75/s by 63/s inches, with 16 lines 
of writing to a full page. The writing is in the sarada script, 





1 Ed. with commentary, in Kavyamaila Series, Part 4, Bombay (2nd ed.), 
1899. 

2 Other accounts say 34 or 48 chains; cf. Hall, op. cit. pp. 8, 49. 

3 Edited (transliteration and translation) by Jacobi, Indische Studien, 
vol. 14, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 359—376, with forty-four stanzas. Etting- 
hausen, Harsa Vardhana, Empereur et Poéte, Louvain, 1906, p. 127, n. 2, 
mentions several editions, one containing 48 stanzas. 

4 Richard Garbe, Verzeichniss der indischen Handschriften der kinig- 
lichen Universitéts- Bibliothek, Tiibingen, 1899, no. 182, F. 
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and the date should probably be placed in the seventeenth 
century.! 

The Maytrdstaka, which covers one full leaf, and parts of 
two other leaves, consists, as its name implies, of eight stanzas. 
Of these, the first and the sixth are incomplete, owing to a 
tear in the manuscript. Stanzas 1, 2, and 4 are in the 
sragdhara meter, the others in sdrdilavikridita. The dedi- 
cation is to Hari and Hara (Visnu and Siva), and at the 
end is the colophon iti Srimayurdstakam samdaptam. After 
the colophon comes a kind of diagram, which may be some- 
thing astrological, though I have been unable to decipher 
anything from it except the words samvat 2. 

The theme of the poem is the description of a girl or young 
woman, and at times, especially through the double entendres 
and puns, the sentiment is decidedly erotic, and might very 
well have given offence to the person portrayed. In a general 
way the style is not unlike the style of other compositions 
ascribed to Mayra. For example, the puns and double 
entendres, already referred to, besides other Kavya elements, 





1 The ms. in Garbe’s Verzeichniss (see note preceding) 182 F was one 
of those purchased in 1894 by Mare Aurel Stein at Srinagar in Kasmir 
( Verzeichniss, p. 3), and the date is according to the Saptarsi era (ibid., 
p- 5, n. 1; personal letter from Prof. Garbe, April 4th, 1911). “At the end 
of the Durgastaka [one of the pieces in the collection contained in the 
manuscript in question] the copyist gives the date (Jaukika) samvat 87, 
¢ravati 5, gandu’’ (Stein in Garbe, Verzeichniss, p. 78), and, as Prof. 
Garbe writes me, “die Ahnlichkeit der auberen Beschaffenheit aber zeigt, 
dah die beiden darauf folgenden Stiicke [Vetalastotra, Mayitrastaka] in 
anniihernd derselben Zeit geschrieben sein miissen“. 

The Saptarsi era began B. C. 3076 (Biihler, in Weber, Indische Studien, 
vol. 14, Leipzig, 1876, pp.' 407—408). During the centuries which, in 
consideration of the average age of birch-bark manuscripts (see Bihbler, 
Indische Palaeographie, Strabburg, 1896, p. 88), can alone be here taken 
into account, the fifth of Sravana fell on Saturday in the year 87 of 
any century of this Saptarsi era only in 4687 and 4487 — Saturday, 
Sravana 5, 4687 corresponding to Aug. 18, 1611 (Gregorian calendar), 
and Saturday, Sravana 5, 4487 to July 25, 1411, of the Julian calendar 
(as reckoned according to Robert Schram, Kalendariographische und 
chronologische Tafeln, Leipzig, 1908). Since of these two dates the former 
is the more likely, we may ascribe the completion of our manuscript to 
Aug. 13, 1611. (On the Saptarsi era, see Sewell and Dikshit, The Indian 
Calendar, London, 1896, p. 41; Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und 
technischen Chronologie, Lotale, 1906, vol. 1, pp. 882—384; A. aeeeenne 


Book of Indian Eras, Calcutta, 1883, pp. 6—17.) 
24 
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are common to it and to the Suryasataka, and that Mayura 
did not disdain the erotic sentiment elsewhere is shown by a 
perusal of the descriptive verse on two asses, which is found 
under his name in the Subhdsitavali of Vallabhadeva, and 
also in the Sarigadharapaddhati.! It may count for something, 
too, that the meter of three of the stanzas is the sragdhara, 
the same as that in which the Suryasataka is composed, as 
well as most of the anthology stanzas attributed to Mayiara. 

In view of all the facts and circumstances as set forth, it 
seems not unreasonable to believe that the poem Maydrastaka, 
contained in the Tiibingen manuscript, is a creation of the 
poet Mayira, although it must be acknowledged that the 
evidence is not especially strong. It may be argued, for 
example, that the name Mayirdstaka may mean “the astaka 
on the peacock”, or that the commentator on the Bhaktama- 
rastotra ascribed it to Mayira merely because of its name, 
or that it is the composition of another Mayira, not the 
seventh-century poet of that name. 

But on the other hand stand the facts that the name $r7- 
maytrastakam is found in the colophon of the manuscript, 
that the subject-matter of the manuscript poem harmonizes 
with the content of the Mayardstaka described by the com- 
mentator, that there is not the faintest allusion to a peacock 
in any of the stanzas, and that there is a general similarity 
in point of style between the manuscript poem and the known 
writings of Mayira. The pros are, on the whole, stronger 
than the cons, and it can at least be said that there is no 
direct evidence to show that Mayiira did not write the Maya- 
rastaka contained in the Tiibingen manuscript. Until such 
evidence is adduced, I am inclined to accept it as his work. 

It gives me pleasure to express my thanks to Professor 
Jackson and to Dr. Gray for many valuable suggestions, and 
also to Professor Barret, who was good enough to verify my 
transliteration of the sarada script. 





1 Peter Peterson, The Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva, Bombay, 1886, 
no. 2422; Peterson, The Paddhati of Sarngadhara, Bombay, 1888, no. 585. 
See also the modern anthology, Subhdsitaratnabhandagaram, compiled 
by K.P. Parab, Bombay (3rd ed.), 1891, p. 327, v.17. 





The Mayirastaka &c. 


MAYURASTAKA. 
Verse 1. 


om namah $rihariharabhyam 


esa! kai prastutam2¢i pracalitanayana hamsalila‘vrajanti 

dvau hastau kunkumardrau kanakaviracita!.. i 

. 5im[gam]gegata sa bahukusumayuta baddhavina hasanti 
tambilam® vamahaste? madanavasagata gihya$ salam pravista9 





1 The meter is sragdhara. 

2 In the matter of transliterating the nasals, I have faithfully followed 
the manuscript, which is inconsistent, sometimes writing anusvara in- 
stead of the appropriate nasal consonant. Compare, for example, /ag- 
namga (2a), priyamga (3a), and gaganamgana (8d), with bhribhangam 
and ananga (7b). Note also amtah for antah (3c), canpaka with lingual 
nasal, instead of campaka (8b), and sampakva for sampakva (5b). In 
the use of the nasal before k, there appear to be no irregularities except 
Samkayanti for sankayantt (2b); cf. kunkuma (ib), and panka (7¢). 

3 The word Jila@ is one of the stock terms used to define the natural 
graces of the heroine; cf. Dasartipa, a Treatise on Hindu Dramaturgy, 
tr. Haas, New York, 1911, 2.60, “Sportiveness (/i/a) is the imitation of a 
lover in the actions of a fair-limbed maiden.“ 

4 One, possibly two consonants must come between the a and the @; 
the syllable containing the a@ must be heavy, and six syllables must be 
supplied after the a. 

5 One syllable is missing. 

6 Betel was as much an adjunct of love-making among the ancient 
Hindus as candy and confections are to-day. Usually it was brought by 
the man to the girl, but here the girl appears to be carrying it as a 
gift to her lover; cf. Schmidt,” Beitrdge zur indischen Erotik, Leipzig, 
1902, p. 728. 

7 Was the left hand the erotic one, as implied, for example, in the 
epithet “left-handed”, when used to denote the obscene form in the 
Tantra cult? 

8 I take gilya to be a gerund (cf. Whitney, Skt. Grammar, 992 ¢), 
but the author doubtless intended that it should be read also, though 
with short u, as first member of a compound with salam—guhyaésalam, 
“private chamber”; cf. guhyadesan (4 d). ‘ 

® In édrada, the same ligature represents both sta and stha. Prof. 
Barret, who has transliterated part of the Paippalada Manuscript of the 
Atharvaveda, which is in Sarada (cf. JAOS. vol. 26, 2nd part, pp. 197 
—295), writes me: “about sta and stha; as far as I have seen, there is 
no difference made, the same sign serving for both.” 
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Translation. 


Om. Reverence to the illustrious Hari and Hara. 

Who is this (maiden), with beautiful limbs and wandering 
glance, approaching with the gait of a hamsa? 

Her two hands are moist with saffron, her...... composed of gold, 


girt with a lute, and is smiling. 
Concealing betel in her left hand, and having yielded to the 
power of love, she enters the [private] chamber. 


Verse 2. 


esi! ka bhuktamukta pracalitanayana sveda2lagnamgavastra 

pratyise yati balé? mrga iva cakita sarvataS Samkayanti 

kenedam vaktrapadmam sphuradadhararasam satpadeniiva 
pitam 

svargah5 kenadya bhukto haranayanahato manmathah’ kasya 
tustah 


Translation. 


Who is this maiden that, not partaking of food and with 
wandering glance, and with garments clinging to her 
limbs with perspiration, 





1 The meter is sragdhara. 

2 For perspiration as a mark of love, see Sappho, frag. 2, v. 4, a é¢ 
u'Bpws Kaxxéerat. 

3 In erotics, bald means a young girl under sixteen, who wishes to 
be loved in darkness, and delights in betel (Schmidt, pp. 243—246; 
especially the citation (p. 244) from Anangaranga, fol.5b). She is also 
a mrgi, “gazelle” (cf. mrga 2b, and harint in 3b and 8c), so eats little 
(cf. bhuktamukta in 2a), and has high-set (wnnata) breasts, cf. Schmidt, 
pp. 212—213. 

4 Satpada suggests bhramara, which means both “bee” and “lover”. 

5 In the ligature here transliterated by Ak. I have taken the first 
element to be the sign for jihvamiuliya, the surd guttural spirant, cf. 
Whitney, Skt. Grammar, 69, 170d, 171c. Prof. Barret, however, in his 
transliteration of the Paippalada Manuscript of the Atharvaveda, adopted 
sk as the transcription of the character; compare, for example, JAOS. 
vol. 26, 2nd part, New Haven, 1906, p. 218 foot, v. 18, vas kama, and 
p- 224 foot, v. 25, jdtas kasyapo, with the Paippalada facsimiles, folios 
6a, line 3, and 7b, line 12, respectively. But he has since written me: 
“The signs which I transliterated ska and spa are not exactly represen- 
tatives of lingual s, but that seemed the best rendering.“ 
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At dawn goes here and there, timid [and] distrustful, like a 
gazelle? 


How is this? Has this lotus face with its lower lip’s welling 
nectar, been sipped by a bee? 


By whom has heaven been enjoyed to-day? With whom has 
Kama, [once] slain by Siva’s eye, been pleased? 


Verse 3. 


esa! ka stanapinabharakathina? madhye daridravati3 
vibhranta harini4 vilolanayana samtrasta*yithodgata 
amtahsv(e®)dagajendragandagalita? samlilaya8 gacchati9 





1 The meter is Sardiélavikridita. 

2 Perhaps, “stiff with the burden of her swelling breasts“; i. e. she 
must walk very upright, or the weight of her breasts would make her 
stoop-shouldered. 

3 There may be an obscene pun in madhye daridravati; for the pass- 
ionateness of the mrgi, see Schmidt as cited p. 348, note 3. For daridra- 
vati, not found in the lexicons, cf. Whitney, Skt. Grammar, 1233 d. 

4 For harini, “gazelle“, see mrgt, p. 348, note 3. 

5 The reading of the manuscript is samtrastha. 

6 The manuscript is broken above the sv ligature, but the restoration 
of the e is unquestionably correct. 

7 According to folk-belief, even in modern India (cf. W. Crooke, The 
Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, 2nd ed., Westminster, 
1896, vol. 2, p. 240), there is, in the forehead of an elephant, a magic 
jewel, the gajamukta, which grants to him who possesses it his every 
wish. The author seems here to be comparing his heroine to this 
magic jewel. 

8 I have rendered samililaya as “like”; cf. St. Petersburg Worterbuch, 
unabridged ed., s. v. Jila, 3. The compound of J#/@ and sam is not found 
in the lexicons, but occurs twice in this poem; cf. 8c. 

9 The whole of line 3 may be read with a second rendering, con- 
taining an obscene pun: “She goes, possessed, through her wanton 
sport with [her lover], of that which falls from the temple of the 
rutting lord of elephants,” i. e., possessed of the mada, which also 
means semen virile and d¢podisia voris; this latter, in the case of the 
mrgi, has the odor of flowers (Schmidt, p. 213), and would therefore 
attract bees (or lovers; cf. p. 348, n. 4), just as the mada of a must- 
elephant does. [Prof. Jackson takes this second rendering to be the 
correct interpretation, as opposed to that presented in the text and in 
notes 7 and 8.] 


Pe ee nae _ 
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drstva ripam idam priyamgagahanam! vrddho? (’)pi kama- 
yates 


Translation. 


Who is this timid gazelle, with a burden of firm, swelling 
breasts, 

With roving glance, and slender of waist, gone forth from the 
frightened herd? 

She goes like as she were fallen from the temple of a rutting 
lord of elephants. 

Seeing this form, with its adornment of beautiful limbs, even 
an old man becomes a Kama. 


Verse 4. 


vamendvestayanti‘ praviralakusumam keSabharam karena 
prabhrastam cottariyam ratipatitagunam mekhalaém daksinena 
tambilam codvahanti vikasitavadana' muktakesa naraga® 
niskrant&é guhyadesan madanavasagata marutam prarthayanti 


Translation. 


With her left hand doing up her heavy hair, on which few 
flowers [now remain], 

And with her right holding up her upper garment, her girdle, 
whose cord had slipped down 





1 The compound priydmgagahanam may be read in two ways. In 
the first way, take gahanam as from gahand, “adornment”, and the 
second reading, which is obscene, may be found by taking gahanam as 
“place of concealment”, and priyamga as a tatpurusa compound, priya 
denoting the lover. 

2 Is vrddho a reference to Eana, the husband of Mayira’s daughter? 
Bana may have been of the same age as Maytra, and so considerably 
older than his wife. 

3 The regular causative of the root kam is kamayate. I therefore 
take kdmayate to be a denominative from Kama; cf. Whitney, Skt. 
Grammar, 1059c, and Brugmann, Vgl. Gram. der idg. Sprachen, Strab- 
burg, 1892, 2. 769 (p. 1107). The meter requires that the second syllable 
of kamayate should be long. 

4 The meter is sragdharda. 

5 “With blooming face”, or, punningly, “with open mouth”, “yawning”. 

6 The word nardaga is not found in the lexicons, but on the analogy 
of naroga, “not ill”, I have taken it to mean “not passionate”, i. e., 
“with passion sated”. 
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During love, and her betel; with blooming face, with dishe- 
veled hair, with passion sated, 

Coming forth from the private chamber, having yielded to the 
power of love, she longs for the breeze. 


Verse 5. 
esa! ka navayauvana Sasimukhi kantapathi? gacchati 
nidravyakulita vighirnanayana sampakvabimbadhara 
keSair vyakulita nakhair vidalita dantais ca khandikrta4 
kenedam ratiraksasena ramita Sardilavikridita 


Translation. 


Who is this lovely one advancing along the path, moon-faced, 
in the bloom of youth, 

Bewildered with sleep, her eye rolling, her lower lip like a 
ripe bimba fruit, 

Bewildered by her [disordered] locks, scratched by finger-nails, 
and torn to pieces by teeth? 

How is this? By a demon in love has she, imitating tiger- 
sport, been beloved! 


1 The meter is sdardilavikridita. Note the pun possibly implied in 
Sardilavikridita, line 4. 

2 I resolve as kanta apathi. Compare the Vedic apathi (RV. 1. 64. 11), 
which evidently means, as Geldner (Der Rig- Veda in Auswahl, Stuttgart, 
1909, vol. 2, p. 11) says, “auf der Strabe fahrend” (cf. also Bezzenberger, 
in Tépas, Abhandlungen zur idg. Sprachgeschichte Aug. Fick ..... ge- 
widmet, Gottingen, 1903, pp. 175—176), a connotation which is also sup- 
ported by Sayana’s commentary ad loc. Or, perhaps we should read 
kanta pathi, with pathi as fem. nom. sing. of *patha (*pathi), with which 
compare the epithets of the Maruts—dpathi, vipathi, antaspatha, anu- 
patha, RV. 5. 52. 10; yet note tripatha. 

3 The manuscript reads vimdalita. 

4 References to scratching and biting, as concomitants of indulgence 
in rati, are found throughout Sanskrit erotic literature. For nakha- 
echedya (scratching with the nails), see Schmidt, pp. 478—496, and for 
daganacchedya (biting with the teeth), ibid. pp. 496—508. Is there not 
also in khandikrta a possible punning allusion to the khandabhraka 
(“broken-cloud”) bite on the breast, in form of a circle, with uneven 
indentures from the varying size of the teeth (Schmidt, p. 504)? The 
reference to his daughter’s disheveled appearance, as being due to the 
scratches and lacerations, may have -been responsible for that lady’s 
anger and her consequent curse of Mayira (see intro.), And in this 
connection it may be added that the obscene puns in verse 3 would 
probably not tend to lessen her displeasure. 
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Verse 6. 


esi! ka paripirnacandravadana gaurimrga? ksobhini3 
lilamattagajendrahamsagamana! Js 
n(i*)h$vasadharagandhasgitalamukhi vaca mrdullasini 
sa Slaghyah purusas sa jivati? varo yasya priya hidrsi 


Translation. 


Who is this frantic tigress, with a face like the full moon, 

With the gait of the hamsa, or of the lordly rutting elephant 
in wantonness 

With her face cooled by the perfume of her sighing lower lip, 
and gently mirthful in her speech? 

That man is to be envied, that lucky one lives, who has truly 
such a one as his beloved. 


Verse 7. 


esaS kai jaghanasthali sulalita® pronmattakamadhika 





1 The meter is $ardilavikridita. 

21 take gdurimrga to mean “beast of Gauri’ (with a pun on mrga 
[ef. note on mrgi, p. 348, n. 3] as the sort of girl the heroine is), and the 
beast of Gauri (in her incarnation as Durga) is the tiger. As Parvati 
also, Gauri’s vehicle is the tiger; cf. Moor, Hindu Pantheon, London, 
1810, plates 20, 21, 24. My interpretation as “tigress” seems also to be 
strengthened by the allusion to “tiger-sport” in the last line of the 
preceding stanza. 

3 The word ksobhinit is not recorded in the lexicons except with 
lingual nasal as the name ksobhini, of a certain Sruti in Samgitasara- 
samgraha, 23 (cf. St. Petersburg Worterbuch, abridged ed., s. v. ksobhini); 
it is here probably best regarded as the feminine of ksobhana or of 
*ksobhin. 

# In Manu, 3.10 (hamsavaranagaminim), the gaits of the hamsa and 
of the elephant are mentioned as among the desirable graces of women. 

5 Seven syllables are needed to fill out the line, 

6 The manuscript is broken here, but part of a vertical stroke can be 
seen, and the restoration of an 7 seems certain. 

7 The manuscript reads jivatih. For the sentiment expressed in jivati 
compare the well-known line of Catullus (5.1), Vivamus, mea Lesbia, 
atque amemus. 

8 The meter is sardilavikridita. 

9 Lalita is one of the stock terms used to define the graces of the 
heroine; cf. Daégaritipa; tr. Haas, 2.68, “Lolling (/alita) is a graceful 
pose of one of fair form.“ 
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bhribhangam kutilam tv anaigadhanusah'prakhyam prabha- 
candravat? 

rakacandrakapolapankajamukhi ksamodari sundari 

vinidandam idam vibhati tulitam* veladbhujam® gacchati 


Translation. 

Who is this lovely one that goes, with rounded hips, with 
an excess of ecstatic love— 

Her curving frown like the bow of the Bodiless (Kama), and 
like the moon in splendor— 

With lotus face like the cheek of the full moon, and she 
[herself] slender-waisted and beautiful? 

This neck of her lute seems like a raised quivering arm. 





1 In the ligature here transliterated by hp, I have taken the first 
element to be the sign for the upadhmaniya, or surd labial spirant; cf. 
Whitney, Skt. Grammar, 69, 170d, 171¢. In Prof. Barret’s transliteration 
of the Paippalada Manuscript, this same ligature is transcribed by sp 
(cf. JAOS. vol. 26, 2nd part, New Haven, 1906, p. 213 foot, devds pitaro. 
and vas pari-, with the Paippalada facsimiles, folio 4b, lines 11 and 12), 
though Prof. Barret says (see above, p.348, n. 5) that it does not exactly 
represent sp. If the word dhanusahprakhyam be regarded as a compound, 
we should naturally expect the dental sibilant before initial p, as is the 
case, for example, in such a word as vdcaspati (cf. Whitney, Skt. Gram. 
loc. cit.), yet, in favor perhaps, of its being so regarded, it may be noted 
that above (stanza 6d) we have slaghyah purusas, which cannot be a 
compound, with visarga before initial p. However, it should be remarked 
that the Paippalada Manuscript, before initial p, seems to use, indiffer- 
ently, either visarga or the ligature under discussion; cf. the instances 
given above with folio 6a, line 7, devah pradiga, and folio 7a, line 5, 
nirrtyah pasebhyo. 

2 The accusatives in line 2 are hard to explain, unless they may pos- 
sibly comprise an extension of the simple adverbial accusative, on which 
see Carl Gaedicke, Der Accusativ im Veda, Breslau, 1880, pp. 171—175, 
215—233. Or perhaps bhribhangam is to be regarded as neuter (cf. 
note on bhuja below), though it is not found as neuter elsewhere. If 
it is neuter, it probably becomes the subject of an asti understood. 

3 The form vinidanda is not given in the lexicons; the regular spel- 
ling is vinddanda, though the word is given only by the lexicographers, 
and is not found in the literature. 

4 In twitam, the manuscript shows only the upper part of the 7, the 
vertical stroke being missing. 

5 Bhuja is not found as neuter elsewhere, but for neuters of this 
class of compounds (including vinidandam), see Wackernagel, Altindische 
Grammatik, Gottingen, 1905, II. 1. 15b (p. 39); and on the interchange 
of masculine and neuter (cf. dandah and dandam), see Delbriick, Vol. 
Synt. der idg. Sprachen, Strabburg, 1893, 1. 37 (p. 130). 
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Verse 8. 


esa! ka ratihavabhava2vilasaccandrinanam bibhrati 
gatram canpakadamagaurasadrsam? pinastanalambita 
padbhyim samcarati pragalbha‘harini samlilaya svecchaya 
kim caisi gaganimgana bhuvitale sampadita brahmana 

iti Srimayirastakam samaptam 


Translation. 


Who is this with a face like the shining moon through her 
<incitement to> and her <state of> amorousness, 

Drooping from [the weight of] her full-rounded breasts, with 
a body like the yellowness of a garland of cham- 
paka flowers, 

A wanton “gazelle”, going on two feet, in dalliance as she 
feels ? 

Surely this is a celestial nymph, produced on earth by Brahma. 

Here ends the illustrious Mayirastaka. 





1 The meter is Sardulavikridita. 

2 I have rendered bhava in two ways, “incitement to” and “state of”. 

3 The manuscript reads maurasadrgam, which is unintelligible. I have 
emended to gaurasadréam, at the suggestion of my friend, Dr. C.J. Ogden, 
who referred me to the compounds kanakacampakadamagaurim (Bilhana’s 
Caurapaicasika, v. 1), and campakadamagauri (Mahabharata 15. 25, 13). 

4 Pragalbha is another of the stock terms (cf. li/a, la, and Jalita, 7a) 
defined in Hindu rhetorical treatises; it is translated “experienced” by 
Haas, in his translation of the Daégartipa, 2.29. For pragalbha, as a 
type of heroine, cf. Schmidt, pp. 264—266. 





On the Etymology of Ishtar—By Guorcr A. Barton, 
Professor in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


In the Journal of this Society, XXVIII, 112—119, Pro- 
fessor Haupt published a theory of the etymology of Ishtar. 
The article is packed with the wealth of philological material 
that we have learned to expect from the pen of this distin- 
guished Semitist. There was one crucial point, vital to the 
whole case, in which the argument rested on one single example 
—an example, too, which did not prove the conclusion drawn 
from it. The present writer was, accordingly, never convinced 
that the etymology offered was correct. As the subject is a dif- 
ficult one, no dissent was immediately expressed. Since it now 
appears that Dhorme has been mislead by it,! it is not out 
of place to discuss the point a little further. 

Haupt derives the name Ishtar, mnwvy, &c. from the stem 
“ws, from which MWS comes, by the infixing of a NM after the 
second radical. This M Haupt regards as perhaps the feminine 
ending M moved backward, although he recognizes that it may 
be the reflexive Fh. Now it so happens that Ws begins with 
8, and ninvy with y. The name is found in Hebrew, Phoe- 
nician, Moabitish, Aramaic, South Arabic, and Ethiopic, in 
all of which languages the y appears. That the same con- 
sonant stood at the beginning of the word in Semitic Baby- 
lonian, is shown by the fact that the name begins with Z. This J, 
as is well known, is often found in Babylonian and Assyrian 
where an Y was originally the accompanying consonant. To 
derive the name of this deity, once universally worshipped by 
the Semites, from "Ws, one must prove that in primitive Se- 
mitic & could be changed to y. In proof of this Haupt 
offers but one example. The Hebrew ‘Mwy, Assyrian iitin, he 
derives from the Sumerian astan. 

This derivation from AS = 1 and TA-A-AN = “amount” 
is, however, hardly tenable. Haupt refers for proof only to 





1 La Religion Assyrio-Babylonienne, Paris 1910, pp. 85 and 116. 
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the work of Schorr, Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden, p. 163 
n.* and p. 208. All that these references prove is that 
TA-A-AN can mean “amount”. They have no bearing on 
the compound AS-TAN. Moreover Prince has pointed out, 
(Sumerian Lexicon, p. 195), that i3tin cannot well be derived 
from ASTAN, because as early as the time of Hammurabi 
(Laws, xi, 6), it made a feminine izstiat. The Sumerian origin 
of the one example on which the whole case rests is, accord- 
ingly, very questionable. If itin were really derived from 
ASTAN, the initial y would be paralleled in modern Syriac 
in which Ireland appears as Spas, and oxygen aS qqendad 
(cf. Nildeke, Grammatik der neusyrischen Sprache, p. 60). As 
noted below, this phenomenon is accompanied in modern 
Syriac by an interchange of ! and s; this is paralleled in 
Babylonian and Assyrian by the confusion of all the gutturals 
except ¢. That outlying dialects of Semitic in which distinc- 
tions between the gutturals were passing away could exhibit 
such phenomena, is not strange, but it is quite another thing 
to ask us to believe that such interchange occurred in un- 
contaminated primitive Semitic. stim appears in Hebrew in 
the Babylonian period of Hebrew history as ‘nvy. It occurs 
in Jeremiah, but not in the text of the Book; only in the 
editorial title (1:3) and an exilic supplement (52:5). Its 
earliest occurrence is really in Ezekiel (40:49). Whether 
of Semitic or foreign origin, it does not appear in the Semitic 
dialects generally. 

nanwy, on the other hand, is a primitive Semitic word. It 
is found in all the great divisions of the Semitic speech. To 
prove that it is derived from the stem WS, it is necessary to 
show that in primitive Semitic & and y were interchangeable. 
Proof for this is altogether lacking. 

It is perfectly true that in widely scattered Semitic dialects 
& sometimes stood for Y, but, as Haupt admits, this was all in 
comparatively late time. It came about when in many parts 
of the Semitic world y was losing its original quality. 

Thus in Hebrew, WON (Esther) is probably a spelling of 
Ishtar taken over from the Babylonian after the quality of 
the y had disappeared. Similarly, in the Targum Yeru8almi 
and the Palestinian Talmud my) ,occurs for 85, “to weary 
ones self” and wyan for WN3N “it is unfavorable”. In the 
Talmud 83 TY is sometimes spelled 83TTS (cf. Dalman, Araméiische 
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Grammatik, 97, 39). Such examples prove the same confusion 
of these sounds in Jewish Aramaic. In late Punic, too, the 
distinction between 8 and y was lost. In CIS, I, 3734 sow 
“hear” occurs instead of the ordinary yow (cf. 3716), while in 
3872 Wy is written for the relative pronoun ordinarily spelled 
ws (cf. 3852). In Palmyrene Aramaic we have spyny for 
apyns (cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, I, 198). 

In Mandaean, though there are numerous cases in which & 
has replaced y (cf. Nildeke, Mandéiische Grammatik, 69 ff.), 
there seem to be few if any cases in which y stands for 8, 
though it sometimes stands for *, thus 3% becomes aNmy (ef. 
ibid. 60ff.). In modern Syriac ? is not distinguished from », 
thus Lat stands for and beside Las in the sense of “narrow”, 
ss beside tt, “between” (cf. Nildeke, Grammatik der neu- 
syrischen Sprache, 60). 

This confusion is also found in late dialects of South Semitic. 
Thus in Tigré, Tigriia, and Amharic, ‘and’ are hopelessly con- 
fused (cf. Brockelmann, Vergleichende Grammatik der semi- 
tischen Sprachen, pp. 124, 125). In the Mehri dialect of South 
Arabia the ¢ has entirely disappeared and is replaced some- 
times by |, sometimes by » and sometimes by c (see Jahn, 
Grammatik der Mehri-Sprache pp. 2 and 9). 

Apart from such confusion, which arose from a weakening 
of the pronunciation of y as the language decayed, the only 
change of which there seems to be any trace is the change 
of Y to & in certain cases. Thus in Syriac and Palmyrene y 
before another y was dissimilated to & In Syr. bsSs, “rib”, 
became Js\: In West Syriac, y before 7 became &; ‘uhdana, 
“contract”, became “uhddnd (cf. Brockelmann, op. cit. 241 ff, 
and Néldeke, Syriac Grammar, p. 25). In Syriac, » before Pp 
is sometimes dissimilated to &, ‘gland, “bracelet” becoming 
‘qglana@ (Brockelmann, p. 242). Of the opposite change of & 
to y the older dialects afford no example. 

Not only is this true, but the stem WS appears in South 
Semitic as well as North Semitic, where, as in North Semitic, 
it is spelled with &. In a South Arabic inscription K)%& 
is a goddess, parallel in name as in functions to MWS (cf. 
Hommel, Aufsitze und Abhandlungen, II, 206). The occur- 
rence of this name in the south as well as in the north, 
proves that these two names, WS and MInwy, were from 
primitive times philologically and orthographically distinct. 
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The etymology of Ishtar must accordingly be sought in a 
stem beginning with y. The present writer has twice sug- 
gested such an etymology (Hebraica X, 69—71, and Semitic 
Origins 102 ff.), deriving the name from the stem »s. In the 
work last referred to it was suggested that, as y,<s means an 
“irrigating ditch” and ,<s “that which is watered by rain 
alone”, the name meant “she who waters”, or “is watered”. I 
should have added as an alternative meaning “ ue self-waterer”. 
A writer in the Nation (vol. LX XV, p. 15), who withheld his 
name, but whose identity it is not difficult to divine, criticised 
this view because the Arabic lexicographers assert that the 
term »*+ was applied to the palm tree because it “stumbled 
upon the water necessary to it and did not need to be uri- 
gated”. Such a statement is, however, not decisive. It is 
doubtful whether an Arabian lexicographer’s guess as to the 
origin of a custom or an etymology is superior to that of a 
modern scholar, especially as the lexicographer bears witness 
in the same context (isan, VI, 215), that the term was 
applied to “whatever seed is watered by the water of stream 
or rain” (shelly ul sly csiee Le gysll ce o@ eds). 
This is a statement of general usage, concerning which the 
lexicographer’s testimony is valuable. It is of much more 
weight than his guess as to the reason of the usage. If the 
root ys was applied to whatever seed was watered by natural 
processes, it certainly had something to do with water, or 
watering. Paton (Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
II, 116 ff.) has accepted this etymology, suggesting that it was 
applied to the numen of a spring and meant the self-waterer. 
He points out that all over the Semitic world springs were sup- 
posed to be the dwellings of numina. This is a very probable 
suggestion, superior, I believe, to the application of the ety- 
mology made by me. 

In whatever way the meaning is to be explained, the evi- 
dence, philological and religious, points to an etymology from 
the root ,+ as a term connected with irrigation. The © 
is most plausibly explained with Paton as the infixed © of 
a reflexive, infixed as in the viiit® stem of Arabic, afterward 
undergoing metathesis with the following radical after the 
analogy of NM before a sibilant in North Semitic. Parallel forms 
from both North: and South Semitic were cited by me in 
Hebraica, loc. cit. 





The Etymology of Syriac dastabira.—By Rowuanp G. 
Kent, Assistant Professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


On two Aramaic, or rather Syriac, incantation bowls, listed 
as CBM! 16086 and CBM 16019, in the Archaeological Mu- 
seum of the University of Pennsylvania, there occurs the word 
s7Y23No7, which is here found for the first time. On CBM 
16086 the word occurs four times, in the following phrases: 

“This 8V3N07 against all the demons and satans and devils 
and Liliths”, ete. 

“He wrote against them a SY2ND7, which is for all time 
by the virtue of” certain magical syllables, 

“I have dismissed you” (the devils) “by the 8Y3nD1”. 

“Charmed and sealed and countersealed is this 8Y3nd7 by 
the virtue of” certain cabalistic syllables. 

On CBM 16019 the word occurs for times likewise, in 
phrases that are practical duplications of those on CBM 16086. 

Prof. J. A. Montgomery, who is preparing these bowls for 
publication, asked the writer to investigate the etymology of 
the word, which is manifestly non-Semitic. 

syandt may be read dastabira or dastabérd. Certain fea- 
tures are plain: 1. The final -@ is the “emphatic Aleph”, and 
is therefore to be disregarded from the etymological standpoint, 
as a Semitic addition to the original word. 2. The word, 
from its context, must denote either the bowl, or the writing 
on the bowl, or the charm that the bowl effects, or some 
similar idea. 3. The first part is evidently the Pahlavi dast 
‘hand’, = old Persian dasta-, Avestan zasta-, Skt. hasta-. This 
as an element of a compound lends itself well to the idea 
necessary: “handwriting” occurs at once as a natural meaning. 
4. Since nd is from the Persian, the word is a_ borrowing 





' CBM = Catalogue of the Babylonian Museum. 
VOL. XXXI. Part. IV. 
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from the Persian — more narrowly speaking, from the Pahlavi 
or middle Persian, as the bowls are of about the sixth century 
A.D. 

What now is the element -bir- or -bér-? Unfortunately 
neither this word nor any word resembling it is to be found 
in the Pahlavi glossaries'; and recourse must be had to the 
consideration of the possibilities from the phonetic standpoint: 

In Pahlavi initial b represents older Iranian b; thus Pahlavi 
bras ‘brother? — old Persian and Avestan brdatar-, Sanskrit 
bhratar-2. This Iranian 6 represents Indo-European 6 and bh3, 
appearing in Sanskrit as 6 and bh respectively. Perhaps older 
dv initial appears as 6 in Pahlavi, though this is uncertain‘. 
Iranian p after vowels becomes Pahlavi b5; but as this V2 is 
the second element of a compound, such an origin for 0} is 
here unlikely. 

Pahlavi 7 represents older 76; or 7 with compensatory leng- 
thening as in tir — Avestan tiyri- ‘arrow’7; or ya iya’. If 
on the other hand 3 be read -bér-, Pahlavi é may represent 
the earlier diphthong ai, appearing in old Persian as ai and 
in Avestan as aé and 019, or @ changed to é@ by the influence 
of a y in the next syllable, as in érén = Avestan a‘ryana-'9; 
or @ contracting with immediately following y that developed 
from (Avestan) y, as in anéraén = Avestan anayranam''; it 
develops also from aya ahya aéy'2. 

Pahlavi r may represent earlier r13; less often yr14, 6r 15, 
hr 18, rn ‘7, possibly rd (old Persian rd, Avestan rz)'8. 

The modern Persian ,» lir may be first disposed of. This 





1 Hoshanji and Haug, An old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary, ed. 2, 1870; 
West, Mainyo-i-Khard, with glossary, 1871; West and Haug, Glossary 
and Index of the Pahiavi-Texts Arda Viraf, &c., 1874; de Harlez, Manuel 
du Pehlevi, 1880. 

2 Salemann, Mittelpersisch, §20a, in Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss 
der iranischen Philologie, vol. 1, part 3. 

3 Bartholomae, Vorgeschichte der iranischen Sprachen, §3.2, 3, in 
Geiger and Kuhn, op. cit., vol. I, part 1. 

4 Salemann, op. cit. § 33 N. 2. 5 ib., § 15, § 18. 

6 ib., § 36. 7 ib., $391, § 21d. 8 ib. § 39. 

9 ib., § 36. 10 ib., $41. 11 ib., § 21d. 12 ib., § 41. 

13 ib., § 30. 14 ib., § 21d. 15 ib., § 22b. 16 ib., § 24. 

17 ib., § 30. 18 ib., §30. As rd may become Pahlavi / with loss 
of the d, it would appear likely that as + ordinarily remains +, this 
group might develop also into Pahlavi +. 
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has the meanings ‘lightning; a well; a couch, bedcover; flood; 
to memorize; brother, hero, brave’; none of these would in the 
compound yield a suitable meaning. Apart from that con- 
sideration, ~ is in some meanings derived from Hebrew and 
in the others from Arabic, so that it is out of the question 
here. 

To turn now to the Avestan words!, several fit fairly well 
the phonetic requirements ?: 

ba‘rya-, neut. subst., ‘carrying, receipt’. 

ba*%‘rya- (graphic for barvya-), adj. ‘to be chewed, solid’, in 
reference to food. 

bar*ta-, ptc., ‘carried’. 

dvar-, masc. subst., ‘door, gate’, 

Of these none seems semantically possible. 

Sanskrit yields a few words suitable for consideration: 

bhadra-, adj., ‘bright, happy’; as neut. subst., ‘fortune’. 

bharya-, adj., ‘to be supported or maintained’; as masc. subst., 
‘soldier, servant’; as fem. subst., ‘wife’. 

bhira-, adj., ‘frightening, terrifying’. 

bhiru-, adj., ‘timid’. 

dvarya-, adj., ‘belonging to or being at a door’®. 

Here, at last, we find in bhira- a likely source for V3: 
s73NndT may well be the Syriac representation of a hypothet- 
ical old Persian *dasta-bira-, Avestan *zasta-bira-, Sanskrit 
*hasta-bhira-, ‘a thing terrifying by the hand(writing)’, that 
is, a ‘written deterrent’ as opposed to a ‘spoken deterrent’ 
against the demons. 

This implies, of ccurse, that dasta- depends upon -bir- in 
an instrumental relation; but in such compounds the first 
element may stand in any case relation to the second: cf. 
Sanskrit hasta-kamala-m ‘a lotus held in or by the hand’, hasta- 
dipa-s ‘a lantern carried in or by the band’, hasta-sqjia ‘a 





1 Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch. 

2) Should initial p be considered a possibility for the b of V3, then 
we must take the following words also into account; parena-, neut. subst., 
‘feather, wing’; pa“rva-, adj., ‘former’; pa%irya- (graphic for parvya-), 
adj., ‘first’; p@tar- p@@r-, masc. subst., ‘protector’. Of these, the last, 
in a -ya- derivative, would yield a good meaning, but the phonetic deve- 
lopment seems to the writer highly improbable. 

3 The bowls were placed at the corners of the house, not at the door, 


so that derivation from this word is precluded. 
25* 
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sign made with the hand’, hastabharana-m ‘an ornament for 
the hand’, hastaélambha-s ‘support for the hand, refuge, hope’; 
Greek yx«p-aydynpa ‘a leading by the hand’, xepd-ypados ‘written 
by the hand’, xetpd-powrs ‘diviner by palmistry’; Latin mdan- 
suetus ‘accustomed to the hand, tame’; Gothic handu-wairhts 
‘made with the hand’; English handbill ‘a printed sheet to 
be distributed by hand’, handbook ‘book of reference suitable 
for carrying in the hand or for keeping at hand’, handcuff, 
handpress, handshake, handiwork, manufacture. 

As for the meaning of dasta- = ‘handwriting’, this is a 
meaning found in English hand, German Hand, French main, 
Italian mano, as well as in Greek yep and in Latin manus: 

Hyperides ap. Poll. II. 153 ri avrot yxeipa apveivu ‘to deny 
his own hand’. 

I Epistle to the Corinthians xvi 21 6 domracpds TH Eup xXerpi 
TlavAov ‘the salutation of me Paul with mine own hand’, 

Cicero in Catil. 3.5.12 manum suam cognovit ‘he admitted 
his own hand’. 

Cicero ad Att. 8.13. 1 lippitudinis meae signum tibi_ sit 
librarit manus ‘let the scribe’s handwriting be evidence to you 
of my eye-trouble’. 

Cicero ad Att. 7.2.3 Alexidis manum amabam, quod tam 
prope accedebat ad similitudinem tuae litterae ‘I liked Alexis’ 
hand, because it was so like your writing’. 

NTINOT seems now to mean a ‘handwritten deterrent’ in 
distinction from a ‘spoken deterrent’. ‘Hand’ is indeed not 
infrequently used in opposition to ‘word’, but in the sense of 
‘force’; so Lliad I. 77 erecw xai xepolv apiew ‘that you will 
defend me by word and by deed’!; but in the case of a charm 
the meaning ‘force’ is impossible. The alternatives are a 
‘written charm’ and a ‘spoken charm’; and the word ‘hand’ is 
readily available to distinguish the former from the latter. 
An interesting parallel to ‘spoken deterrent’ is found in Sanskrit: 
vac-, fem., ‘voice’ and k%atd- ‘hurt, wounded, destroyed, violated’, 
when compounded, form a neut. subst. va@k-kiata- ‘offense by 
words’, as opposed to physical assault: and vdc- with danda-, 
masc., ‘stick’, makes vdg-danda- ‘speech assault, reproof, repri- 
mand, verbal injury’. 





1) Cf. liad I. 395 4 fra... He wal Eoyw, and the common idiom ASyw 
Kak Eprvyy. 
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Phonetically and semantically, therefore, there is no ob- 
jection to this etymology for 8Y3ND7; but there are two other 
possibilities in the Avestan, that should not be overlooked: 


1. boiwra-, neut. subst., ‘fight, strife’, for earlier *baibra-', 
would become Pehlevi *béwr, and if borrowed with omission 
of the weak sound w would give Syriac -bér-, with an excellent 
sense: ‘strife or fight by means of handwriting’. The omission 
of the w is however a serious objection. 

2. Avestan varzya- ‘activity, work’, a substantivized neuter 
adjective, = ‘faciendum’. In old Persian this would appear 
as *v(a)rdya- (written *v(a)rdiya-). Now in the change from 
old Persian or Avestan to Pahlavi the group r + consonant + y, 
or consonant + 7 + y, loses the consonant and the y palata- 
lizes an @ in the preceding syllable to é: Pehlevi dér = Avestan 
“laryya-; modern Persian térah = Avestan tg@rya-, sér ‘lion’ 
= Avestan xia@rya- ‘royal’, Hence old Persian *vardya-, 
Avestan var?zya- would become Pehlevi *vér. Were this bor- 
rowed with a hardening of v to b, SY3NDT with V2 from this 
source would mean ‘handiwork, handwriting’. This etymology 
is however rendered questionable by the uncertainty of the 
treatment of Pahlavi v and by the question whether the 
change of a to é in the manner described would be complete 
and definite enough to cause the resultant é to be represented 
by Semitic °. 

To return then to Sanskrit *hasta-bhira-, Avestan *zasta- 
bira-, old Persian *dasta-bira-: that we should find on a 
Syriac bowl a word which was borrowed from Pahlavi, al- 
though we have no trace of it in Persian of any date, is not 
so remarkable as it might at first sight seem. The sacred 
literature of the Parsis, as now extant, is but a small portion 
of the original writings. Even a casual glance at Bartholomae’s 
Altiranisches Wéorterbuch reveals that many words occur but 
once in the extant texts; whence it is evident that many 





1) Sanskrit bhdra-, masc., ‘fight’ shows the root in ‘simpler guise; 
Avestan bdiwra- has intensive reduplication, *bhai-bhra-; cf. Bartholomae, 
Indogermanische Forschungen X. 100. This intensive reduplication is seen 
in Greek daldados ‘cunningly wrought’, rourdAy ‘fine flour’, rapdoow ‘I dart 
quickly’; cf. Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik § 299. 1. 


2) Salemann, op. cit. § 41. 
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words used in the lost portions perished with them!. There 
is therefore no inherent improbability in assuming the former 
presence of Avestan and old Persian *bira-, Pahlavi *bir, sur- 
viving in Syriac dasta-bir-d. 





1 Yet it is possible that the aorist of the denominative verb to the 
stem Avestan *bira- is concealed within the corrupt form biraogat, occur- 
ring Pursisniha 18: tanu.mazd asayaiti yo tanu.mazd biraogat, trans- 
lated by Bartholomae “ein ASawerk im Pfandwert des Leibes muf ver- 
tichten, wer ein Drugwerk in Pfandwert des Leibes verbrochen hat”. 
Cf. Bartholomae, op. cit., p. IX. 3; col. 965 s. v. biraogat; col. 637 s. v. 
tanu.mazah-. If we have here a denominative to *lira-, it must have 
progressed from the meaning ‘terrify’ to ‘commit a terrifying, frightful 
act’, a quite natural semantic change. 





The Washington MS. of Joshua.—By Max L. Mareonis, 
Professor in the Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prof. Sanders, the editor of the Washington MS. of Deutero- 
nomy and Joshua belonging to the Freer Collection, discusses 
the textual problem presented by the new uncial at length. 
Its aspects are shown to differ in the two books. In Joshua 
“@ (= Washington MS.) and A (= codex Alexandrinus) stand 
closer together than in Deuteronomy, but still represent fairly 
independent traditions, as is shown by the 253 agreements 
between 90 and B (= codex Vaticanus)” In the forms of 
names “O agrees with A nine times as often as it does 
with B”, 

In view of this close relationship it is to be regretted that 
the editor chose to base his collation on B rather than on A. 
I have therefore made a fresh collation. I found that Prof. 
Sander’s work, if some three or four inaccuracies are excepted, 
is most perfect. The same cannot, however, be said of Swete’s 
work. In round 50 places Swete’s collation is inaccurate so 
far as the readings of A are concerned. 

On the basis of my fresh collation, the relationship of 0 
and A as members of one and the same group is unmistakable. 
Certain omissions in 9 are intelligible, i. e. explainable as 
having arisen through homoioteleuton, only when the text of 
A is compared. Comp. 7,17; 11,5; 17,8; and for the con- 
verse process, 19, 31. In some of these cases, it is true, another 
manuscript steps in in the place of A as the basis of the mu- 
tilated text underlying 8, so N. Which goes to show that we 
are dealing here with a group consisting of 0, A, N, possibly 
M, and a number of cursives. 

The disagreements between 6 and A in the proper names 
are, generally speaking, of a nature to substantiate rather 
than to invalidate the affinity of the two uncials, the diver- 
gence between them being trifling, when their common devia- 
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tion from B is compared. Comp. e. g. aadax © adax A | axed 
[read ayeAx, cat follows, = pon] B. There are, of course, in- 
stances in which it would seem that either © or A has moved 
nearer to B, But their proportionate number is in the first 
place too small to be taken into account; and secondly, in 
nearly all of them we have to do with readings on which the 
two forms of the text as represented by B and A have never 
divided to an appreciable extent. This holds good even where 
the Hebrew is at variance. For, if A be but a text adjusted 
to the Caesarean standard codex, it can be shown that Origen 
was conservative in his treatment of the xowy, introducing tacit 
emendations only where the common reading seemed at least 
to him to be hopelessly corrupt. Then the different hands of 
the two codices must be taken into account. When further- 
more the remaining group-members are consulted, the reading 
of 8 or A reveals itself as singular or sub-singular. 

As for the remainder of the text not covered by proper 
names, my own count yields 208 cases in which 6 goes with B 
against A. In 23 of them the various hands of the three 
uncials have come into play. Of the large remainder of 185 
instances in which © coincides with B against A, more than 
one half (95) show A in isolation which is absolute in by far 
the greater number (55). Of these absolutely singular readings, 
29 are clear errors; 4 are decidedly inferior; of the remaining 
22, two may perhaps represent corrections to minimize the 
dissonance with the Hebrew, while the bulk are of a trifling 
character. As for the 40 relatively singular readings, 10 may 
be pronounced to be errors and 6 inferior; in 4 there is a 
more or less certain adjustment to the Hebrew, while in one 
instance the omission of a redundant pronoun eases the Greek; 
the remaining 19 instances concern trifles. 

So far I am able to furnish accurate statistics. But my 
tabulation still remains to be finished. In a summary way I 
can see now that codex 121 is a close relation of A, sharing 
together errors and singular readings; also that some readings 
of A go back to the xow} in some other form than the one 
which is revealed in B. 

Where A has moved nearer to B, it is frequently a case of 
omitting asterisked passages. Both © and A are excerpts from 
the Septuagint column in Origen’s work which have been 
adjusted to a cow) text. Following the well-known prescription 
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of Jerome, obelized passages were on the whole retained, while 
asterisked passages were omitted. Yet the redactors of the 
two texts in question did not always coincide in the amount 
excised. 

As to the relative merit of 9 and A, 9 is the more accurate 
text. But inferior readings are found even in 0. The two 
check each other’s errors admirably. 

An accurate estimate of the place of 6 and A in the nar- 
rower group to which they belong is impossible without a 
fresh collation of its constituent codices, both uncial and cur- 
sive. In view of the inaccuracies in Swete’s apparatus, as pointed 
out above, an edition of the complete text of 9 with the 
variants from A is deemed desirable by the present writer, to 
serve as a basis for a collation of the other group-members, 
like M and N and the rest. On our steep road to the earliest 
form of the Septuagint, we need resting places, points of 
vantage; such are the groups, narrower and wider, into which 
the extant texts may be divided. The proper names in the 
Book of Joshua are the milestones which guide the investigator 
in finding his way to texts held together by group affinity. 
Thus, in the Book of Joshua, there are all told six groups, 
of which three show traces of Origen’s Palestinian text. Among 
these is the group to which both © and A belong. 





A Letter from the Mahdi Muhammad Ahmad to General 
C. G. Gordon. — By Grorce Sverprup Jr., Professor 
in Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. 


This letter from the Mahdi to General Gordon isfoundina manu- 
script belonging to the collection of Arabic manuscripts made by 
Count Landberg, and presented to the Yale University Library 
in the year 1900 by Mr. Morris K. Jesup. The manuscript in 
question is a collection of letters, or rather copies of letters, 
written by the Mahdi on various occasions. It is a companion 
volume to one which is in the possession of the Egyptian In- 
telligence Office in Cairo. Some of the letters found in the 
Yale manuscript are also found in the Cairo manuscript. It 
differs from the Cairo manuscript in this, that it contains no 
letters of other dignitaries as the Cairo one does. The Cairo 
manuscript was captured in the battle of Toski, August 3, 1889. 
Just where or how Count Landberg obtained possession of 
this manuscript the writer has been unable to discover. 

The Yale manuscript is paged continuously up to page 503, 
of which the last nine lines are blank. Pages 251—352 are 
missing, i.e. five quinion gatherings. There are in all 21 gather- 
ings; four quaternions, and the rest quinions. The pages have 
20 lines. The dimensions of the manuscript are nine and one 
eighth by six and three eighths inches; the written surface seven 
and one eighth by four and five-eighths inches. At the bottom 
of every odd-numbered page there is a catch-word. Count 
Landberg has added a table of contents. 

In the manuscript there are 148 letters and proclamations 
each beginning with the phrase: “In the name of God the 
Merciful” &c. The aU w=! and the beginning word of quo- 
tations from the Koran are written with red ink. No chrono- 
logical order is followed in the arrangement of the documents. 
The dates are missing from many of the letters, among which 
is also the Gordon letter. In his appended “Régistre” Count. 
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Landberg says: “fort & regretter est cette omission surtout dans 
la lettre intéressante, adressée 4 Gordon pacha”. This omission 
can be supplied, at least for the date on which Gordon re- 
ceived the letter, as will be shown. The Gordon letter is found 
on pages 470—475 of the manuscript. 

The bibliography for the history of the Sudan for the period 
188 - 1900 1s large, especially in periodical literature. Attention 
here is called only to the very important sources. First of all 
are the British Government “Blue Books”. The most important 
then are: The Journals of General C. G. Gordon, C. B., at 
Khartoum, printed from the original manuscript with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. Egmont Hake, Boston 1885; Letters 
of General C. G. Gordon to his sister M. A. Gordon, London, 
1888; Fire and Sword in the Sudan, 1879—1895, by Rudolf 
C. Slatin, C. B., translated by F. R. Wingate, London 1896; 
A Prisoner of the Khaleefa (Twelve Years Captivity at Om- 
durman), by Charles Neufeld, London, 1899; Ten Years Cap- 
tivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, by Father Joseph Ohrwalder; The 
Life of Gordon, by Demetrius C. Bulger, two vol. s, London, 
1896; Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan, by Major F. R. Win- 
gate, D. 8. O., R. A., 1891; and Modern Egypt, by the Earl 
of Cromer, two vol. s, New York, 1908. Lord Cromer’s ap- 
preciation of General Gordon is far from impartial; but his 
book throws much light upon the many misunderstandings be- 
tween these two men. In Arabic there is the important 
weg 2,6 by Na’oum Bey Shoucair, Chef de Bureau in the 
Agent-General’s Office in Cairo, printed in Cairo, 1904. Na’oum 
Bey Shoucair undoubtedly had much to do with gathering the 
material for Wingate’s book. At any rate the two are very 
similar in plan and contents. 
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Translation 





4708 In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate! 
Praise belongs to God, the Generous Patron, and prayer with 
peace upon our Lord Muhammad and his family. 

19 From the Servant, humble in the eyes of his Lord, Mu- 
hammad al Mahdi ibn as Sayyid Abdullah to the representative 
of Britain and of the Khedive ®°Gordon Pasha. 

We hereby inform you that God(Praise belongs to him the Most 
High) in his patience and generosity is long suffering, but he does 
not neglect and he does not turn aside * his wrath from the 
guilty people, and he is the patron of the believers. The Most 
High said: God is the patron of those who believe; he leads them 
out 4711 of darkness into light; but they who do not believe, their 
patrons are demons who lead them from light into darkness; 
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*they are fellows of the fire, in which they shall remain for 
ever.” 

He has pointed out [the true way of life] in the glorious 
Koran and others of his ancient books and *by the tongue of 
every apostle, prophet, and faithful devotee, censuring this world 
and making the wise wary of it. He has called them ‘to 
the hereafter and incited them to it, for it is the house of 
continuance, strength, glory, great honor, the exalted place, 
5the sublime abode, and the pleasant life. Just as the word 
of the Most High points out in regard to all this: “Know 
that this present life is only a toy, a plaything, a vain amuse- 
ment, a source of rivalry among you, and a striving for in- 
crease of property and children. It is like a. rain-growth 
whose vegetation pleases the unbelievers, ’then it withers away 
and you may see it turn yellow and finally it becomes dry 
stubble. But in the hereafter [there will be] a severe punish- 
ment [for those who seek the glory of this world]; and pardon 
from *God, and favor [for those who renounce it]. The life 
of this world is only a deceitful provision. Hasten with emu- 
lation after pardon from your Lord, and Paradise, the extent 
of which *equals the extent of heaven and earth, prepared for 
those who believe in God and his apostles. This is the bounty 
of God which he will give to whom he pleases and God is 
endowed with great bounty.” 

One who is guided aright as to the signs knowns that he 
who acknowledges the truth of the "belief in God and his 
Apostle is very near to God, he must attain his desire, he will 
get his reward and be given what souls like and eyes de- 
light in. Verily no one can escape his punishment and penalty 
and every evil of this world and the next except through 
him [God] together with great fear of his [God’s] wrath and 
renunciation of this world and its life “and of any reliance 
upon it. It is transitory, base, deceitful, treacherous. There 
is no peace in it, and no pleasure in comparison with the 
great good which is with God in the abode of joy. But 
whoever loves this world and cherishes it above the 1! next, 
God will cast him headlong into everlasting hell, as the word 
of the Most High says: “And he who has transgressed and 
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has chosen this present life; 17 verily hell shall be his abode.”@ 
So it is plain that there is no profit in the honor of this 
world and in its life, wealth and "property, but only prolong- 
ed regret in the hereafter. To this effect there has come 
down from Jesus, son of Mary (upon our prophet and upon 
Him be the blessing of God and his peace) the saying: “Oh 
company of disciples! Pass through this world, but make not 
your abode in it. Verily I have not found for you “in it an 
abiding place. Take the temples of God as [your] house and 
take your houses as temples, every one of you also the tra- 
veler.” 4711 And from Him (upon whom be peace) [is the 
following]: “Oh company of disciples! Eat barley-bread with 
coarse salt, but do not eat except when hungry. Put on gar- 
ments made of woven hair-cloth and go out from this world 
saved. Verily I tell you *the sweets of this world are bitter 
in the next and the servants of God are not those who live 
in worldly pleasure.” 

And from the Apostle of God #(God bless him and give 
him peace): “Two hungry wolves let into a sheep-cote would 
not do more damage to it than ®the desire of man for condition 
and high station does to his religion.” , 

It is told that he (God bless him and give him peace) was 
walking along with a number of his companions “in one of the 
streets of Medina when they came upon a dead goat cast aside 
in it. So he said (God bless him and give him peace) “By 
Allah, 7 Surely this world is more despised by God than this 
goat by its owners to cast it aside.” And because it is more 
§ despised than a carcass, the Apostle of God (God bless bim 
and give him peace) enjoined upon his companions and the 
rest of his people his word: *“Let that of this world which 
satisfies any one of you be like the provisions of a traveller.” 
And he said (God bless him and give him peace) in giving 
warning against it: “It may be likened to two things. [The 
second is that] 1°this world is like the condition of a traveller 
under the shade of a tree, then he goes away and leaves it.” 

There is no guide except God, as also the Most High said: 
“He therefore who is directed, will be directed to the ad- 
vantage of his own soul, but he who errs, he will err.”® 
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Since this is so, then it is plain that I am the one who 
invites to God, and the Khalifa of the Apostle of God (God 
bless him and give him peace) and that I am the Mahdi, the 
expected one, and this is no boast. 


God has authorized me to proclaim mercy upon whosoever 
obeys him and follows the direction of his prophet Muhammad 
(God bless him and give him peace), and vengeance “upon 
whosoever rebels against him and disobeys him and follows his 
devil, his own inclination and desire, and cleaves to this world. 
I have addressed you before this explaining my condition 
in detail and have invited you to Islam and the faith. You 
should #*have answered with submission and obedience before 
you had seen what you have seen, And, what is more, that 
which I told you before was only to guide you aright, and 
for the sake of your peace and happiness in your condition 
and your property, if you had known and understood the 
truth of what I said. How good my intention towards you 
was! And I have not ceased trying to promote your welfare 
and wishing you good in the hope *that God might open your 
breast to Islam and that you might turn to the command of 
God, the king, the all knowing, and that you might be one of 
those who submit themselves *°and yield to the Lord of ser- 
vants and who fear the day of judgement, “a day whereon 
the master and the servant will be of no avail to one another,’ 
nor rank, 473! nor property, nor household, nor family, nor 
condition of wealth. But the promise is true and the threat 
reliable as *he who is great in rank and strong in power said: 
“And he into whose right hand his book shall be given, will 
say: “I'ake, read my book; verily I thought *that I should be 
brought to my account.’ His shall be a pleasant life in a 
lofty garden whose fruits shall be near at hand. ‘Eat and 
drink with enjoyment, because of what you have sent before 
you in the days which are passed. But he into whose left hand 
his book shall be given, will say ®Would that I had not re- 
ceived this book and that I had not known what my account 
is! Would that I had died! My riches do not profit me and 
my power is gone *from me. Take him and bind him and 
cast him into the fire to be burned, then put him into a chain 
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of the length of seventy cubits 7 because he believed not in the 
Great God.” 

And it has been reported to me that your deeds are good 
externally with the people of Islam. But God the Most High 
said: “But the unbelievers, their works are like the mirage in 
a plain, which the thirsty [traveller] thinks %is water, until, 
when he comes to it, he finds it nothing; but he finds God 
with him and he will fully pay him his account, and God 
is swift in taking account; or, as the darkness in a deep sea, 
covered by waves on waves, above which are clouds, ™ being 
darkness one above the other, when one stretches forth his 
hand, he can scarcely see it. And unto whomsoever God does 
not grant light, he enjoys no light at all.” 

So adorn your work with faith and cleanse it from the pol- 
lution of unbelief, since you will then become high in position 
13and your works will become good externally and internally, 
and the fruits thereof will be yours. 

You have gone to the pains of making inquiry in regard 
to us '* formerly in that you addressed us and sent us a messenger 
and asked return of the embassy;* and this is to me ‘evi- 
dence that you are the wisest of the people of your government 
since they have not addressed me as you have with their pro- 
fession of Islam. 16 You alone are excepted. But their wickedness 
has been revealed to me, that they are the worst of men in 
unbelief; and they shall perish at my hand company after 
7company. But my desire for you is escape from this so that 
you may be safe with those who are safe and that you may 
be of the perfect who ponder “upon the creation of heaven 
and earth” and who understand in their sagacity the power 
of God and they say: “Oh Lord, By no means have you 
created this in vain, Praise be to thee, deliver us from the 
torment of hell, Oh Lord! Verily, whom you cast into hell, 
him you cover with shame, 2°and assuredly the evil-doers have 
no helpers. Lord, we have heard a crier summoning to the 
faith, saying, Believe in your Lord! 474'We believe, Oh 
Lord, so pardon us our faults and wipe away from us our evils 
and receive us among the pious, Oh Lord, and give us what 
you have promised us *by your apostles and do not cover us 
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with shame on the day of resurrection. Verily, you do not 
abandon the promises.”* 

See how gracious is the answer of God to them in his 
word: *“I will not permit the work of him among you who 
works to be lost, whether it be male or female; the one of you 
is from the other. They therefore who have left their country 
and have been turned out ‘of their houses and have suffered 
for my sake and have been slain in battle; verily I will wipe 
out their evil deeds from them, and I will surely bring them 
into gardens through which rivers flow, a reward from God 
and with God is the most excellent reward. Let not the 
success *of the unbelievers in the land deceive you, it is but 
a slender provision and then their receptacle shall be hell, an 
unpleasant couch. But they who fear the Lord shall have 
7gardens through which rivers flow, they shall dwell therein 
forever. This is the gift of God, for what is with God will 
be better for the righteous.” 

The reply which you have written to the dervishes who are 
shut up has come to me and he whom you mention giving 
mformation that *you desire submission, but the interference 
of the counsellors who are with you hinders yous On this 
account my pity increases for you ?°and for them and for the 
weak? who are shut up from me, and [ wish for them all 
right guidance. 

I have thought about your condition, standing "by the 
obligation God has imposed upon me, and I have written to 
you this [letter] and it is sent to you by four dervishes of our 
helpers who have freely given themselves to God in seeking 
for the joy which is with him, and great is the reward and 
God will reward them well. They are * Muhammad Ahmad 
and BaSir, those whom we sent to you in the first place with 
the reply to your letter, and with them are two Muslims, 
4 Muhammad Yusuf, your lieutenant, and Jabir (these are 
their names). So if you choose prosperity and desire your 
salvation in the two abodes, [then] on “the arrival of our 
answer to you and to the [others] named, hasten to reply to 
us and submit yourself before our arrival and be with them! 
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16in one state until we arrive in two days in haste, if God 
the Most High wishes, and behold he is 77 my protector. 

My intention is personally to hasten after them. So if, on 
our arrival, we find you Muslim then all will be well; but if 
not 1®“then God will accomplish what is decreed”* “And 
they who do wrong shall know with what treatment they shall 
be treated in the hereafter.” 

19So know that if you submit yourself, as we have advised 
you, before our arrival, then our pledge of safety will be for 
you, your property, ?° your household, and everything which 
your hands control, both little and great, excepting the special 
perquisite of the Ameer as that is a booty. 475!And who- 
ever of the Christians who are with you that submits himself 
likewise is safe upon this condition which we have just written. 
*We pledge you safety upon this condition, all of you, with 
the pledge of God and his Apostle, and the pledge of the 
servant of God. So put an end to the shedding of your blood, 
Sand look to your lives and property, and let not the greatness 
of your number, the assistance and the army upon which you 
rely, deceive you. ‘Our reliance is God, than whom there is 
no other. His might cannot be measured and his army cannot 
be defeated. How could it be, seeing that he is “the Wise 
and 5the Knowing”? The fulfillment of the covenant is 
surely binding upon us as soon as you agree to the conditions 
in our reply, otherwise not. , 

A letter has heen sent by us to our agent Muhammad 
Othman Abu Kerjah with orders in regard to you and we 
have authorized him to deal with you in accordance with our 
7 pledge. 

So if God has put into your heart the light of faith and 
you continue in grace, then go out to the said man and have 
a ®conference with him through the mediation of the dervishes 
who are sent and do not delay, as formerly, in following the 
erring ones, espicially *the evil counsellors. 

[The saying] has come down: “When you see a wise man 
loving this world, be suspicious of him as to his position in 
regard to your religion, and do not ever listen to him 7 in any 
advice of his.” Verily they love this world and are nothing 
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but dogs. His word is (God bless him and give him peace): 
“This world “is a carcass and those who desire it are dogs.” 
Whether they like or not, the command of God, the Most 
High, is executed inspite of them. So the first demand !2upon 
them is obedience and a reasonable reply. If they believe in 
God, surely it is well for them. 

And were it not for the fact that I have the light of God 
and the authorization of his Apostle (God bless him and 
give him peace) I would not have invited any one; nor would 
it be fitting that I say anything nor “busy myself with the 
matter, for a moment even. 

This is a warning to you, so hearken and turn to your 
Lord and submit yourself to him before punishment comes 
upon you. Then you will not be helped. 

Verily God does not injure man in anything, but man 
injures himself. So beware lest you injure yourself and repent 
when ' repentance avails not. 

Happy is the man who is warned by another and hastens 
to his own good. So come to salvation before your wings are 
clipped. 

Peace be upon him who follows the right guidance. 


Remarks. 


Remark 1. The letter is not dated in the manuscript. From 
the sources available it appears that Gordon received only 
three formal letters from the Mahdi. At least no reference 
to any others has been found. Of these three the first one, 
which was received by Gordon March 22, 1884, is translated 
im full in Major (now Sirdar) Wingate’s book: Mahdiism and 
the Egyptian Sudan (1891) pp. 111—115, and is dated March 
10, 18842 The second letter was received by Gen. Gordon 
Sept. 9, 1884, the day before the steamer “Abbas” was sent 
down the Nile.» It together with the other documents was 
lost in the wreck of the “Abbas”. The third letter was received 





* In Boulger’s Life of Gordon, London 1896, vol. ii. p. 136: “Even the 
Mahdi himself made his contribution to the general tribute, by sending 
Gen. Gordon on his arrival a formal ‘salaam’ or message of respect.” 
Gordon arrived at Khartoum Feb. 18, 1884. 

> Gordon’s Journals, Sept. 11. The references to Gordon’s Journals 
are made to “The Journals of Major Gen. C. G. Gordon, C. B. at Khar- 
toum” edited by a Egmont Hake, Boston, 1885. 
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by Gordon Oct. 22, 1884,4 and is transiated in full in Appendix 
U pp. 453—459 of the “Journals”. This last letter tells of the 
wreck of the “Abbas” on Sept. 18, 1884. 

This points at once to our letter as the one Gordon received 
Sept. 9, and which was lost in the wreck of the “Abbas”; but 
as there is a possibility of other letters of which no mention 
has been found, further proof is necessary. 

The letter which Gordon received on Sept. 9 was sent by 
means of two Muslims and some dervishes.> The names of the 
two Muslims as given in Ibrahim’s letter are Mohammed Yusuf 
and George Calamantino; and as given in the manuscript letter 
are Muhammad Yusuf and Jabir. In a letter from Abd-er- 
Rahman en-Nejumi,° el-Jabir is identified with George Cala- 
mantino. The letter referred to in Gordon’s Journals as being 
received on Sept. 9 and the manuscript letter were sent by 
the same messengers. 

Muhammad Yusuf was the Italian Giuseppe Cuzzi.4 Cuzzi 
was taken captive at the fall of Berber, May 26, 1884, and 
sent to Abu Kerjah, who was in command of the besiegers of 
Khartoum. Abu Kerjah tried through the mediation of Cuzzi 
to induce Gordon to surrender, and failing in this he sent him 
to the Mahdi at Rahad* The Mahdi sent him back to Khar- 
toum together with George Calamantino with letters for Gordon. 
In his Journal for Sept. 11 Gordon says: “Soon after Cuzzi 
had left for the Arab camp two dervishes came in with the 
Mahdi’s letter.” The facts seem to be that, when the messengers 
from the Mahdi arrived at the Arab camp besieging Khartoum, 
Cuzzi for some reason or other wanted to get into Khartoum 
before the letter was delivered, and as soon as he returned to 
the camp the letter was sent in. As stated in Gordon’s Jour- 
nal, Sept. 11, there is some discrepancy in the account, for he 
says Cuzzi came into the city “yesterday” 1. e. Sept. 10, while 





® See Gordon’s Journals, Oct. 22. 

> See the letter of Ibrahim Abd el-Kaéder in App. A to Gordon’s 
Journals, p. 371, which is dated Sept. 9, 1884; and cp. the manuscript 
letter p. 474 1. 11, 13, and 14. 

© App. A 2 to Gordon’s Journals, p. 374. 

4 Gordon’s Journals, Sept. 13. 

© R. C. Slatin: Fire and Sword in the Sudan, 1879—1895. p. 305. Father 
Joseph Ohrwalder: Ten Years Captivity in the Mahdi‘s Camp, p. 125f. 
Rahad is about 200 miles south of Khartoum. 
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he says the letter was received Sept. 9. Slatin says* that 
Calamantino was admitted into the city but Cuzzi refused 
admittance. It may be that Cuzzi incurred Gordon’s suspicion, 
and was refused permission to come into Khartoum a second time. 

The Mahdi says in the manuscript letter that he has autho- 
rized Abu Kerjah to treat with Gordon.® Gordon says in his 
Journals for Sept. 13: “Mahdi proposes that I should put 
myself on my surrender (!) under Abou Gugliz, who is a 
notorious breaker of the dervish rules.” And in a letter from 
Gordon to Abd-er-Rahman is the following: “Mahomed Achmed 
informs us that he ordered Abou Kerjah to convert us to his 
faiths The letter is dated 2nd Zu’l Hejjeh 1301; Aug. 24, 
1884.4 In Gordon’s Journals Abu Kerjah is consistently called 
Abou Gugliz. 

The following, which undoubtedly refers to our letter and is a 
good summary of it, is taken from a letter from Abd-er-Rahman 
en-Nejumi to Gordon. This letter has no date, but it was re- 
ceived by Gordon Sept. 21. It says: “The Imam has written 
to thee the truth in leading thee to God; and also that which 
concerns thy salvation and that of those with thee and how 
thou mayest attain salvation in this world and in the next.” 

The above evidence points clearly to our letter as the one 
that Gordon received Sept. 9, 1884. 

It is impossible to determine the date on which the letter 
was written. It must have been after June, 1884, and pro- 
bably before the Mahdi left Rahad, which according to Ohr- 
walder was Aug. 8, and according to Slatin Aug. 22. Both 
Ohrwalder and Slatin are very sparing in giving exact dates. 

Remark 2. Just what the reference in ms. letter p. 473 1, 
14 is, is not evident. It may be that Cuzzi when he came 
to the Mahdi represented himself as a messenger from Gordon, 
and told the Mahdi that he was authorized to tell him that 
Gordon would surrender if he dared, but that the Ulema of 
Khartoum prevented him‘ The Mahdi calls Cuzzi in the 





* Slatin, F. and S. in Sudan, p. 304—305. 
> Vide ms. letter 474 1. 6. 

© App. M to Gordon’s Journals p. 397. 

4 Aug. 24 is wrong; it should be Sept. 23. 
© App. L to Gordon’s Journals, p. 392. 

{ Ms, letter 475 1. 9. 
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letter “your wakil” (lieutenant).* It is impossible that Gor- 
don should ever have offered to surrender and turn Mus- 
lim. Cuzzi may have presented things thus to the Mahdi to 
gain his favor. Obrwalder says that the Mahdi received him 
well, loaded him with presents and then sent him back to 
Gordon with a letter. 

Giuseppe Cuzzi had been English Consular Agent at Berber. 
Shortly before the fall of Berber (May 26, 1884) Cuzzi had 
been dismissed by Sir Evelyn Baring (now Lord Cromer) for 
criticizing Baring’s plan of opening the road from Suakin to 
Berber. Gordon therefore thought that Cuzzi had betrayed 
Berber to the Arabs for revenge. Neither Slatin nor Ohr- 
walder say anything about Cuzzi as being a traitor, but circum- 
stantial evidence ‘is against him. For after the fall of Berber 
Cuzzi was sent to Abu Kerjah who was besieging Khartoum. 
Abu Kerjah sent him to Gordon to induce him to surrender 
but failed. He was then sent to the Mahdi who received him 
so well. After the letter had been delivered to Gordon Cuzzi 
went again to Berber. He evidently had more freedom than 
Slatin or Ohrwalder. The probability too that he entered 
Khartoum alone before the letter was delivered points to some 
double dealing on his part — whether he was plotting against 
Khartoum or simply working to save himself is hard to tell. 
If Cuzzi was such a man, it is easy to believe that he posed 
before the Mahdi as an agent of Gordon. This would also 
give a good reason why the Mahdi should write this letter. 
The other two letters were written, each of them, because of 
some special reason — the first one in answer to Gordon’s 
letter appointing the Mahdi Sultan of Kordofan, and the other 
to tell Gordon about the capture of the steamer “Abbas”. 

It may also be that the reference is to the first messages 
which Gen. Gordon sent to the Mahdi making overtures to 
him and appointing him governor of Kordofan, the first step 
in carrying out the British-Egyptian policy of evacuating the 
Sudan and withdrawing the Egyptian troops. That was what 
Gordon had been sent to the Sudan to do. 

Remark 3. By the “weak”» were probably meant the wives 
and children left behind in Khartoum by Muhammadans who 


@ Ms. letter 474 1. 14. 
» Ms. letter 474 1. 10. 
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had gone out to the Mahdi and submitted themselves to him. 
‘ This was a cool piece of calculation on the part of these men; 
for, if Gordon held out till the English came, their families 
and property were safe, should the Mahdi succeed in taking 
Khartoum they could rely upon their fidelity in the Mahdi’s 
cause to protect their families and property. Because Gordon 
permitted this he is criticized severely by Father Obrwalder* 
who maintains that the ethics of war are not those of peace 
and had Gordon driven these “weak ones” out he would have 
saved on his food supplies and have been able to hold out 
longer. It was at no time Gordon’s policy to hinder those 
who wished to go out to the Mahdi. He would not, however, 
permit those who went out to come back again. The men who 
went may have told the Mahdi that the reason they did not 
take their families with them was that Gordon would not 
permit them to do so. 

During the siege there were several attempts at conspiracy 
which Gordon nipped, putting the leaders in prison. The 
reference may be to such men. 

Remark 4. In the letter there are five persons mentioned 
by name: Muhammad Ahmad, BaSsir, Muhammad Yusuf, 
Jabir, and Abu Kerjah. Muhammad Ahmad and Baiir are 
spoken of as having been the messengers who brought the 
letter of March 10, 1884. Muhammad Ahmad is too common 
a name to be easily identified. There isa Muhammad Ahmad 
wad el Bedri who is called by Ohrwalder* one of the Mahdi’s 
early and favorite adherents. Wad el Beir is mentioned by 
Ohrwalder? as being sent by the Mahdi to head the revolt 
of the tribes of Gezireh which is between the Blue and White 
Niles. Slatin® also mentions this man and calls him a brother- 
in-law of the Mahdi. Ohrwalder calls him a son-in-law of the 
Mahdi. These two men are probably the ones referred to in 
the letter. 

Muhammad Yusuf is Giuseppe Cuzzi, and Jabir is the Greek 
George Calamantinof Abu Kerjah’s name is spelled variously 
Abou Gurgy, Abu Girgeh, and Abu Girgah. He is also called 





* Ohrwalder op. ci. p. 152. 

> Ms. letter p. 474 1. 13.14 and p. 475 1. 6. 
© Op. cit. p. 10. 4. Op. cit., p. 94. 

© Slatin, op cit., p. 280. f Cp. Remark 1. 
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Abou Gugliz. His full name is Hajji Muhammad Osman (or 
Othman) Abu Kerjah. Abu Kerjah is written 45 4:|. In - 
Egypt both & and z are pronounced as hard g. Gordon's 
name is spelled in two ways: ¢y92,¢ and ¢>»9>. 

Remark 5. Ms. letter, p. 474 1. 16. At first glance this 
seems to give a clue to the date of the writing of the letter; 
but, if the letter was writen before the Mahdi left Rahad, it 
would mean that the Mahdi expected to reach Khartoum two 
days after the messengers with the letter did. There is no 
means at hand for determining how long it would take the 
messengers to cover the distance of about two hundred miles 
between Rahad and Khartoum. It would seem from this that 
the letter must have been written some time in August — 
probably after the middle — which would point to Slatin’s 
date of Aug. 22 for the Mahdi’s departure from Rahad as the 
correct one. 

Remark 6. In the Appendix to Book III. of Major Win- 
gate’s book: Mahdiism and the Sudan, pp. 535—549, there is 
a tabulated list of the letters and proclamations of the Mahdi 
and his successor Khalifa Abdullah Taashi which are contained 
in a manuscript captured at the battle of Toski, Aug. 3, 1889. 
In this battle the English completely routed the Arabs, and 
their general en-Nejumi, the man who was chief in command 
of the Arabs besieging Khartoum from September on, was 
slain. In this list of letters there are two given from the 
Mahdi to Gordon, pp. 24—26 and 26—28 of the letter-book. 
The date given is Jumada el-Awal 1301, Christian date 1885 
(sic). It should of course be March 1884. These letters (the 
two are one letter with a short postscript of six or seven lines, 
as can readily be seen by comparing the résumé of the con- 
tents with the letter itself) are translated in full in the body 
of Wingate’s book, pp. 111—115. There are in this letter-book 
one hundred thirty three letters, ninety-nine of which are from 
the Mahdi. The book contains one hundred forty or more 
pages, of which pages 33—-38 are missing. There is no chro- 
nological arrangement of the letters, which run from 1881 
to 1888, 

Remark 7. In regard to pul ade. 

In his “Régistre”, Count Landberg says: “Que le manuscrit 
date d’une époque postérieure & la mort du Mahdi, est prouvé 
parce qu’on trouve parfoits aprés son nom les mots gudl ads.” 
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This is hardly sufficient proof, for the use of the phrase after 
the Mahdi’s name is found in letters clearly written before his 
death. There is a document, given as Appendix D to Gordon’s 
Journals, which is an answer written by the Ulema of Khar- 
toum to the Sheikh Abdel Kader Ibrahim and to Wad en- 
Nejoomi, dated 23rd Zu’l Kada, 1301, Sept. 14, 1884. In this 
document (op. cit., p. 379) the Ulema complain that the followers 
of the Mahdi use this phrase in connection with his name. 
That the fact is so, can be seen from Appendix L. to the 
Journals, a letter from Abderrahman en Najoomi and Abdallah 
en Noor to Gordon Pasha, where the phrase is used after the 
word “Mahdi”. The examples of its use in this way could be 
multiplied. The Ulema say that Abd el-Ghani en-Nablusi 
said in his book, the Hadik en-Nadih: “No one ought to be 
distinguished by the Salaam excepting the prophets, for one 
cannot say, ‘Ali, on whom be peace’; and this rule applies 
both to living and dead alike, excepting that a person present 
may be addressed thereby, for people say, ‘Peace be upon thee’.* 
In a footnote to the same page: “Peace be on him”, the usual 
formula of salutation to a true believer if alive, and used of 
prophets when their names are mentioned. 





* Op. cit., p 379. 














Monosyllabic Roots in Pampanga.—By Cartos Everett 
Conant, University of Chicago. 


One of the most interesting of the Philippine languages to 
the student of Indonesian phonology is the Pampanga, spoken 
by about 280,000 people in the province of the same name 
which forms the northern boundary of Manila Bay. 

Altho its territory is contiguous to that of the Tagalog, 
spoken in Manila and the surrounding provinces, Pampanga 
presents a variety of striking phonological peculiarities not 
shared by its neighbor. Among these may be mentioned the 
following: 

1. The lack of h, a very frequent sound in Tagalog, Bisaya 
and Bikol, e. g. Pamp. ukiim ‘judge’: Tag. Bis. Bikol huktim; 
Pamp. dpun ‘afternoon’; Tag. Bis. Bkl. hapun; Pamp. budk 
‘hair’: Tag. Bis. Bkl. buhik. 

2. Vocalic change in the first syllable of a root ', e. g. Pamp. 
katam ‘a brush’ but ketéman ‘object brushed’; kalubiur ‘cover’ 
but kilubéinan ‘object covered’. 

3. The treatment of the Indonesian RGH consonant 2, which 
in Tagalog, as in most Philippine languages, becomes g, but 
appears as y in Pampanga, e. g. Pamp. yamiit ‘root’: Tag. Bis. 
Bkl. gamit; Pamp. wydt ‘vein’: Tag. Bis. Bkl. ugdt. 





1 The term ‘root’ is employed in this paper in its traditional sense, 
namely, to indicate the dissyllabic type of base (Brandstetter’s Grund- 
wort, cf. Wurzel und Wort in den Indonesischen Sprachen, Lucerne 1910) 
characteristic of Indonesian languages. Whatever may have been the 
prehistoric type of the Indonesian root, which is regarded by some 
scholars, notably Pater W. Schmidt, Brandtstetter and K. Wulff, as 
monosyllabic, the fact remains that the existing languages of the Indo- 
nesian branch par excellence regularly build their derivatives on dissyl- 
labic bases, which, be their ultimate origin what it may, are felt and 
treated as roots subject to no further analysis, and hence may with 
entire propriety be spoken of as such in any discussion not concerning 
itself with the very problematic word structure of the parent speech. 

2 Cf. Conant, The RGH Law in Philippine Languages, JAOS vol. xxxi, 
p. 80 ff. 
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4, The representation of the indifferent vowel (pepet)! by a, 
while it appears regularly as 2 in Tagalog, e. g. Pamp. ipds 
‘roach’: Tag. tpis; Pamp. bayat ‘weight’: Tag. big’at. 

5. Metathesis of initial consonant and following vowel, which 
is generally an a, e. g. Pamp. altdu <*lataw ‘to float’: Tag. litaw; 
Pamp. abyds <*bayas ‘rice’: Tag. bigds, this last example 
showing also the treatment of the RGH consonant and of the 
pepet vowel in Pampanga. 

6. The contraction of two concurrent like vowels, e. g. Pamp. 
tin ‘to stop, cease’: Tag. Pangasinan téan; Pamp. dun ‘to 
reach shore, land (of boats)’: Tag. Bis. Bkl. diun. Such con- 
traction is also regular in Ibanag (spoken in the Kagayan 
Valley, North Luzén), e. g. Ibg. bag ‘breech-clout’: Tag. Bis. 
Bkl. bahdg; Ibg. big ‘all, nothing but, Ger. lauter’: Iloko, Pang. 
bii7. Sulu (spoken by the Mohammedan Malays of the Sulu 
Archipelago) contracts not only originally concurrent like 
vowels, e. g. Sulu ¢6 ‘right (hand): Bis. Bkl. to’é, but also 
dissimilar concurrent vowels, e. g. Sulu ndg ‘descend’: Bis. ndoy, 
Tag. (pa)ndog, and those brought together by secondary Sulu 
loss of intervocalic 1, e. g. Sulu 6 ‘head’: Tag. Bis. Ik. wlo; 
Sulu s#h ‘fault, blame’: Tag. Bis. Bkl. sala. Syncopation of 
intervocalic 1 also occurs in Tagalog, but less regularly than 
in Sulu (compare the examples last given), and without re- 
sultant contraction, e. g. Tag. ddan ‘way, road’: Sulu dan: Bis. 
Bkl. délan. 

7. Apheresis and apocopation of accentless syllables, com- 
posed mostly of a single vowel, e. g. Pamp. té, the interjec- 
tional short form of paté ‘dead’; sak, beside asdék ‘to pack’; 
tun ‘cook rice’: Ik. [bg. Mal. Kawi, Makass. Bug. Mlg. Samoan, 
Tahiti, Chamorro tunu, Haw. kunu. 

As a result of the regular vocalic contraction pointed out 
above (6) and the sporadic loss of an accentless syllable, a con- 
siderable number of Indonesian dissyllabic roots have been 
reduced to monosyllables in Pampanga. Leaving out of account 
some twenty monosyllabic words consisting of enclitic pronominal 
forms, accentless adverbial and connective particles, the articles, 
and interjections (many of these being unquestionably of ono- 
matopoetic origin), there remain about thirty-five monosyllabic 





1 Cf. Conant, The Pepet Law in Philippine Languages, Anthropos 


vol. vi. 
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roots in the language. The majority of these may readily be 
identified with roots of the ordinary dissyllabic form in other 
Philippine languages. 

I. Roots showing contraction of Pamp. aa to a: 

1. das <*daas <*daés* ‘arrive’: Tag. dais. 

2. kan <*kaan <*kaén ‘eat’: Ik. kadn, Tag. kdin, Bis. ka’on. 

3. mal <*maal ‘dear, expensive’: Tag. Bis. Mgd. Sulu, Mal. 
Sund. Dayak mahal. For loss of i in Pamp. see above (p. 1). 

4. pat <*paat <*paét ‘chisel’: Ilk. Pang. paét, Tag. pédut, 
Bis. pahut, Mal. Dayak pahat. 

5. sap <*saap <*saép ‘farm hand’: Bis. sawp, Bkl. sdup 
‘apprentice, artisan’s assistant’. 

6. tan <*taan ‘stop, cease’: Tag. tdan, tahdn, Pang. tan, 
Bis. tadn, Mal. Jay. Sund. Day. tahan, Haw. kaa. 

7. lat <*laat ‘all’: Tag. lahdt. 

II. Roots showing contraction of uw to wu: 

8. dun ‘to reach shore, land (of boats)’: Tag. Bis. Bkl. Pang. 
duun (with varying accent), Tir. dunu, Ibg. dun. 

9. lub ‘within’: Tag. Bis. Pang. Ik. laub or luib, Tir. dob. 

10. lad ‘proseguir para acabar’: Ik. wud ‘ruin, destruction, 
completely destroy’. 

11. luk ‘bay, inlet’: Tag. Bis. Ik. Pang. Bagobo léok or liuk, 
Ibg. lut (for lwk where the original surd stop has become in 
pronunciation the glottal stop and hence has lost its identity; 
cf. Ibg. but in use beside the correct historical form buk ‘hair’: 
Ik. butik, Pang. buék, Pamp. budk), Sulu lok. 

12. lan ‘cure (meats), preserve or dry (fruits)’: Tag. Bis. Bkl. 
lé’on or livon. 

13. pin ‘base, stem, trunk, origin, beginning, capital’: Ik. 
Bkl. putin, Pang. poon(dn), Tag. Bis. puhén(an) Sulu, Mal. 
Sund. puhun, Tir. fun, Mgd. puun or pun, Ibg. fun. 

14. sub ‘steam’: Ilk. stub, Pang. suéb, which are connected 
by metathesis with Tag. Bis. Mgd. Tirurai subu of nearly 
identical meaning. 

15. sin ‘rise (of tide), be borne on the tide’: Bis. sdcn 
‘wander aimlessly, go with the current’. 

16. tid ‘hit the mark, aim straight, be true’: Bis. Pang. 
tiud ‘true, consider true, believe’. 





1 Wherever @ appears in this paper it indicates the indifferent vowel 


(pepet), which regularly becomes a in Pamp. 
VOL. XXXI. Part IV. 27 
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17. tig ‘basket of woven palm leaves’: Tag. Bis.taihug, Ibg. tug. 

18. tis ‘make good, remedy, repair’: Tag. tius. ; 

III. Roots showing contraction of i or w with the pepet 
vowel: 

19. sid ‘a kind of fish corral’: Tag. stid, Bis. sthod, Bkl. siéd. 
_ 20. tad ‘knee’: Tag. Bkl. Bis. Sulu téhud, Ibg. tuad, Tir. etur, 
Sund. tuur, Toba tut, Kawi tir. Kawi and (apparently) Toba 
have the same contraction. Compare also Toba buk ‘hair’ 
with Sund. bwuk and the Phil. cognates in No. 11 above. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that Pamp. and Ibg. 
exactly reverse each other in their treatment of the words for 
‘hair’ and ‘knee’, tho the vocalism of the two words is precisely 
the same: . 

Philippine Tagalog Pampanga Ibanag 

*buek ‘hair’ buhiik 1 buak buk 

*tuéd ‘knee’ tuihud tud tuad 
LY. Roots showing apocope: 

21. tun ‘cook rice’ Ik. Ibg. Mal. Kawi, Makass. Bug. Mlg. 
Samoan, Chamorro, Tahiti twnu, Haw. kunu. 

22. sut ‘humiliate oneself to another’: Bis. sata ‘confess 
publicly’. 

VY. Roots showing apheresis: 

23. dam ‘borrow’: Bkl. hadam, hardm, Tag. hiram, Bis. huldm. 
The penultimate vowel, lost in Pamp., is an original pepet. 
The medial consonant is a good example of the RLD law. 

24, pan ‘perhaps, perchance’: Tag. apdan, wpdn ‘perhaps’, Ik. 
pan, apan, papain, or agpapdn ‘altho’, Cebuan Bis. apdn ‘but, 
however’, Panayan Bis. apd ‘but, however’. 

25. dat beside inddt ‘quotiescumque’. 

26. pu beside api ‘sir, Mr.’ 

27. sak beside asak ‘to pack’. 

28. té (as interj.) beside paté ‘dead’. 

29. tan beside atdn ‘stop, cease’. 

30. tas beside atds ‘high, height’. 

31. tin beside atin ‘to have’. 





1 Tag. buhiik, tihud have uw (instead of the regular i) for the pepet 
vowel by assimilation to the original wu of the penult. Cf. Conant, 
Pepet Law. Brandstetter, Prodromus, p. 41 ff., considers the monosyl- 
labic forms buk, tud as original, from which the dissyllabic forms are 
developed by expansion (Zerdehnung). Against this explanation, see my 

op. cit. Table V, Note 2. 
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The syllable most frequently lost by apheresis consists of 
the unprotected vowel a, either original, as in the case of 
Pamp. pan: Tag. Ilk. Bis. apaén; Pamp. pu: Pamp. Tag. Pang. 
Bkl. Bis. api; or from pepet, as in dam (above No. 23). 


VI. Words showing contraction following syncopation of 
1<RLD: 


32. € (long open é = OEng. ®) beside ai and alé ‘no, not’, 
from a+di, cf. Ik. di and adi, Bontok adi, Pang. an-dé and 
ali-wa, Ibg. zi (2 for d initially before i as in Ibg. zilad: Tag. 
Bis. etc. dila ‘tongue’) and ari. 

33. mé, from older mai from *mali ‘come, go’: Bkl. Sulu, 
Mal. Toba, mdri, Bis. wm-aré generally shortened to mari in 
mari ka ‘come here!’ But Pamp. (w)mai may have been original 
(see below). 

The history of this very common word is as interesting as it 
is complicated. Made up originally of demonstrative particles 
denoting place or direction, it has been an easy prey to con- 
tamination with other words and particles of similar meaning. 

To be connected with the foregoing cognates are Bontok 
umali in umali-ak ‘I come’, and, without wm-, dlika ‘come’, 
where -ka is the enclitic 2 pers. pron., Pang. dia ‘here’ (cf. 
gala dia ‘come here’), Tag. hali ‘come here’. In these examples 
we bave evidently the demonstrative particle di (cf. Blake, 
JAOS xxvii, 350 ff.) with the deictic particle a either prefixed: 
Bis. ari, Bont. ali, \Tag. halé (with initial breathing as often 
in Tag.), or suffixed: Pang. dia. Tag. and Bont. employ 
the adverb alone as an imperative, while Bis. may either use 
ari alone or with the imperative prefix um- in the same sense. 
Here the base is distinctly felt as ari, ali, and also in Sulu 
mari, kari. But in Bkl. Mal. Toba mari we have a stereo- 
typed form with initial m, which, after loss of the original u 
of um-, was no longer recognized as a prefixed element, cf. 
Mal. Toba minum ‘drink’ for IN wm-inum. 

On the other hand Ik. wméi (generally pron. mai), Ibg. 
umdi, Tirurai mai, in mai dini ‘come here’, point to a root 
ai, which is actually found in the sense of ‘walk, go, come’ in 
both Ibg. and Tir. Magindanau [ai ‘foot’ is doubtless the 
same word. 

That there has been a confusion between these two proto- 
types there can be little doubt, and to either of them could 


27* 
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be referred Pamp. mai, Chamorro mage!, and the Polynesian 
mai ‘hither, thence’ found in Samoan, Haw. Tahiti and Mar- 
quesan. 

The present study has yielded no cognates for the following 
monosyllabic roots: bal ‘to order brought’, dan ‘lower leg’, din 
‘to give’, kid ‘to remove from the fire (frying pan, etc.)’. 

Puk ‘to assign’ and tul ‘a measure for cotton’ are Chinese 
loan words used in mercantile language, puk being Chin. 4 
pw’ to allot, assign’, and tul being =} 57 teh y ‘a basket used 
as a measure for raw cotton’. 

It is evident from the foregoing examination of monosyllabic 
roots that Pampanga, like Ibanag and Sulu, represents a stage 
of linguistic development much more advanced than the other 
Philippine languages, which show the unreduced dissyllabic 
root so characteristic of both Indonesian and Polynesian. 

But while the process of abbreviation was going on in Pam- 
panga, there seems to have been even here an instinctive 
tendency to restore the dissyllabic character of the affected 
words which, as monosyllables, were felt to be incomplete, by 
prefixing a weak, colorless vowel, generally a. The movement 
doubtless took its origin from the large number. of words 
having an initial @ resulting from metathesis (see above p. 390). 


Thus, under the influence of atli <*tali (Phil. télé) ‘three’ 
and apdt (Phil. épdt) ‘four’, *dwa (IN dua, rua, lua) ‘two’ 
became adwd. Similarly Pamp. atydn (Phil. tian) ‘abdomen’, 
apya (Phil. pia) ‘noble, good’. In the case of roots used al- 
ways with formative elements the monosyllabic character of 
the root was not felt and hence most of the monosyllabic 
roots denoting action remained in their reduced form. 





1 Cf. Conant, Consonant Changes and Vowel Harmony in Chamorro, 
Anthropos, vi, p. 1438. 


Chicago, April 10, 1911. 





A Divine Lament (CT. XV. Plates 24—25).—By J. 
Dynevey Prince, Ph. D., Professor in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, N. Y. 


Obverse. 

11. likir (LID SA) zal (NI)-ma-al a (ID) nu-ma-al- 
Heart which is full (and) strength I have no 
men (DU) 
longer. 

. nin-men (DU) kisal-ma (MAL) — likir (LID SA) nu-ma- 
Though I am lady, in my sanctuary heart I have 
al-la-men (DU) 
no longer. 

. e-ne-am (RAM)-ma (MAL) -ni ba-da-ul-e en-na sa (DI) in- 
His word drove me; when it 
ga-mu-ub-dug (KA) i-de-ma (MAL) a i-ni-ib-gaba (GAB). 
reached me, my face verily it cast down. 

. ud-ba nunuz-li ag( RAM) -gin (DU) -na-mu ud-ba me 
When to my progeny I wished to go; then where 
li-e-a 
were they? 

. dim-di ud-ba nunuz-li ag (RAM) -gin (DU) -na-mu 
Weakling, when to my progeny I wished to go; 
ud-ba me-e lt-e-a 
then where were they? 

. ud e-ne-am(RAM) An-na = ma(ra) i-ir-a-bi 
When the word of Anu to me they brought; 

. e-ne-am(RAM) dimmer Mu-ul-lil-la( LAL) ma-ra ‘-ir- 
the word of Bél to me when 
a-bi 
they brought it; 

. e(BIT) -mu-a mu-si-in-gin (DU) -na-ba 
into my house when they came; 

. xar-ra-an kur-ra mu-si-in-tur (TU) -ra-ba 
upon the way of the land when they entered; 
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mu-si-in-gin (DU) -na-ba 
on the ship....... when they went; 
.ma...... mu-st-in-us-sa-ba 
on the ship when they stood; 
.a mu-Si-in-tur (TU)ra-ba 
when to...... they entered. 


23. mu-(lu) su-e-sir (BU) -mal i-ni-in-tur (TU) -ra-ba 


the men with shoes on, when they entered; 
. Su nu-lax-xa-ni (mu-si-in)ir-ra-ba 
their unwashed hands (on me).. when they laid them; 


Reverse. 


. ma-an-ga ma sag-ga (MAL) 

when, although ruler, on the prow of the ship (I stepped) 
ga-sa-an-ga ma egir-ra ba-e-Sub (RU) -a-ba 

when, although lady, on the stern of the ship I trod; 

ni (1M) -te amar (ZUR) -a-bi_ ba-e-te-a-ba 

when of its own accord that brood drew nigh; 

. ur-ri me-ri_ su-e-sir (BU) ma-al-la-ni kisal-ma(MAL) mi- 
the foe, having shoes on their feet, into my sanctuary 
ni-in-tu 

entered; 

nakri St ina Xépisu Sénu = =Saknu = ana masxtakia irubam 
. ur-ri-bi Su nu-lax-xa-nt ma-su (ISU) mu-Si-in-ni-ir 

that foe his unwashed hands on me he laid. 

nakri 3% qatdsu la mesiati iasi ubla 

. Su mu-Si-in-ir ni (IM) mu-un-te ma (MAL)-e ni (1M) -bi 
His hand he laid on me; fear he caused; I fear of him 
ma-te 

felt. 

gatisu ublamma uparridannt 

.ur-ri-bi — Su-ni mu-si-in-ir me-da mu-un-gam- 
That foe his hand he laid on me; in me he made a bowing 
men (DU) 

down. 

nakri 3&@ qatsu ublamma ina puluxte usmitanni 

. ur-ri-bi ma(MAL)-e ni(IM) ba-da-an-te e-ne nu-mu- 
That foe I fear felt for him; he feared 
da-an-te 

me not. 


andiku adluxma sa ul iplaxanni 
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9. ur-ri-bi tub (KU) -mu mu-un-kar dam-a-ni ba-ni-in-tug (KU) 
That foe my garments he seized; his wife he clothed with 
them. 

cubati waeutannima assatsu ulabbisu 

. ur-ribi — za-mu mu-un-tar dumu (TUR) -niba-ni- 
That foe my jewels he snatched; his daughter he adorned 
n-la (LAL) 
with them. 
nakri s& ukni tprwma maratsu iskun 

. ki-gub (DU) -ba-bi am (A-AN) -gug me 
His courts I must tread; even I. 
manzassu akabbas 

2. dim(GIM)-ma ni(IM) ma(MAL)-3u(KU) ki am(A-AN)-3- 
When of my own desire for myself the sanctuaries | 
gin-qin 
seek; 

ina raméania asxrati exteni’e 

3. ud-ba ni (IM) ba-te ba-e (UD-DU)-ta na-e (UD-DU) 
then fear I feel to go forth, (and) I go not forth. 

. € (BIT)-ma (MAL) ba-an-ul-li-en ingar-ma(MAL)_ba-ab- 
Out of my house they drove me; out of my enclosure 
xu-lax-e 
they frightened me. 
ina bitia urriaanni ina iwaria ugallitanni 

. tu [xu] ni (IM) -te-a-dim (GIM) gik-ur-ra ud-ba e-ir 
Like a terrified dove on a beam then I went up; 
kima summatum paritti ina gusturi abit 

. su-din xu tal (RI)-la-dim(GIM) du(X1)-de al-gi-ri 
like a sudin fluttering to a cleft I betook me; 
kima sudinnu parisi ina nigicgi esterc 

. me-e e (BIT) -mu-da xu-dim (GIM) im-ma-ra-tal (RI) -en 
me out of my house like a bird they caused me to fly; 

ina bitia kima icctri usaprisanni 

3. ga-sa-an men(DU)  eri-mu-da xu-dim(GIM)  im-ma-ra- 
though I am lady, out of my city like a bird they caused 
tal (RI) -en 
me to fly. 

. egir-mu-a e(BIT)-mu egir-mu-a gu(KA) mu-wn-de-de-e 
“Behind me is my house, behind me”, I say; 

bite arkia iltanassia 
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20. nin-men (DU) ert-mu egir-mu-a gu (KA) mu-un-de-de-e 
“though I am lady, my city is behind me”, I say; 
béliku ali arkia 


21. Se-tb Ni-si-in-ki-mu egir-mu-a gu (KA) mu-un-de-de-e 
“the brick walls of my Nisin are behind me”, I say; 

22. e§ (AB) e( BIT) -gal-max-mu egir-mu-a gu(KA) mu-un- 
“the abode of my glorious temple is behind me”, I 
de-de-e 
Say ; 

23, 3e-ib La-ra-ak-hi-mu egir-mu-a gu (KA) mu-un-de-de-e 
“the brick walls of my Larak are behind me”, I say; 

24. gig (MI) tus (KU) -imina-mu egir-mu-a gu( KA)  mu-wn- 
“dark are my seven dwellings behind me”, I 
de-de-e 
Say; 

5. me-e e(BIT)-mu e(BIT)-mu nu-me-en a-dim (GIM) in- 
I to my house “thou art no more my house”, thus 
na-gu (KA) 

I speak. 
anaku ana bitia ul biti attam ki agbi 

26. me-e eri-mu eri-mu nu-me-en a-dim(GIM) in-na-gu (KA) 

I to my city “thou art no more my city”, thus I speak. 


ho 
ot 


27. na-an-ni-tu-tu ne um-mi-ka-a la-bi mu-ka-e 
“I cannot enter it”; thus I speak (and) its beauty biteth me. 
la errubsu agbima lalisu tkkalanni 


28. na-am(RAM) -da-ma(MAL) ne um-mi-ka  (i)-si-i8-bi 
“ft shall be there no more”; thus I speak (and) weeping for it 
mu-ta-gi-( gi) 
overwhelmeth me. 
la uttak-.... ki agbima gixitasu 
usanasanni 


Commentary. 


This text, which is the last of the Prince-Vanderburgh 
series, CT. XV, 7—30, has been published with translation by 
Dr. Stephen Henry Langdon in his “Babylonian Psalms”, 1909, 
pp. 1—6, but without commentary. The Assyrian paraphrase, 
which is not a translation of this text, I have taken from 
T. G. Pinches “Lament of the Daughter of Sin”, PSBA., 1895, 
pp. 66ff, which is a parallel, but not an identical text with 
CT. XV, 24—25. I am indebted to Dr. F. A. Vanderburgh 
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for his helpful collaboration and assistance in the publication 
of the entire series. 

There can be little doubt that this lament was written and 
sung by the priests of Nana, whose image was taken by the 
Elamites in 2270 B. C., according to the Prism Inscription 
of A&Surbanipal, Col. VI, 107—124. ASSurbanipal in 635 B.C. 
retook and restored the image to its original habitat in Uruk 
(Erech) amid great rejoicings at his pious act. The goddess 
had been absent from her shrine for sixteen hundred and 
thirty five years. The fact that in the present hymn the 
lamenting deity does not mention Uruk, but Isin, does not 
militate against this idea, because we know that the dynasty 
of Isin prided themselves on their cult of Nana and that they 
were especially assiduous in building and restoring the shrines 
of this goddess. Nana’s chief sanctuary was E-an-na (‘house 
of heaven’) in Uruk (Erech), but she also had temples in 
Agade (E-ul-mas) and at Ur. This hymn is of particular im- 
portance from an historical point of view, as it confirms the 
ASSurbanipal record. It was, no doubt, sung and composed 
shortly after the rape of the godess in 2270 B. C. 


Obverse. 

11. LID-SA can only = likir (8897) ‘heart’. NI = zal 
= bara ‘be full’, 5314. 

13. ba-da-uwl-e: in Rev. 14 = ardxu (urruxu) ‘drive, cause 
to hasten’. That UL can mean this is clear from MSL. p. 85, 
primarily = ‘bull’; note wl = nagdpu ‘gore, push’, said of a bull, 
9144, en-na here probably = ‘when, as soon as’ = adi ‘until’, 
2809. sa-dug = kasddu ‘reach, arrive at’, 9542. sa = la ‘verily’, 
7047. gaba (GAB); val. du = patéru ‘loosen’, 4473; GAB also 
= labanw ‘cast down’, said of the face, Sb. 342 (4481). 

14. nunuz = lipu, 8177; pir’'u, 8179 ‘progeny’, and lz 
can = ana ‘unto’*, V. 27, 44. RAM = ag = madddu ‘love, 
measure, intend’; note it — mwéaru ‘intend’, 4744 (see MSL. 
21). me = ia’nu, 10366; idnu, 10365 ‘where’? The combin- 
ation li-e-a is difficult, but li = swasu, 1118; Suatu, 1119 that 
one’, so that li-e-a here may be regarded as a prolongation 
of li with the demonstrative sense; i. e., ‘where are they’. 
Another possibility is to consider LI here to mean ‘stand’, 
since LI = gub and gub (DU) also = nazdzu ‘stand’. This 
does not seem to me so probable as the first suggestion. The 
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context certainly demands the question ‘where are they’, or 
‘where were they’? 

15. I regard di after dim here as an ES. gloss to denote 
the correct pronunciation of dim = dunnamt, 4253; ulalu, 4255 
‘weakling’. 

Lines 11—15 indicate the goddess’s state of mind on being 
informed of what is to follow; viz., that she is to become an 
exile from her children. 

16. To ma here we must add the postpositive -ra as in Obv. 
17. Note ma-3u (KU), rev. 5. 

21. In the above lines, the goddess is made to describe 
the approach of her captors, and the route they took in re- 
moving her from her shrine. First (oby. 19), she is carried by 
way of the land; then she is placed apparently on a ship 
(oby. 20—21) to be carried away to Elam. That the captors 
were regarded as thoroughly alien desecrators is seen from 
line 23 following, and Rey. 4—5. 

23. su-e-sir-mal: literally ‘skin or leather (SU) of the 
street’ (E-SIR = siiqu), the whole combination meaning sénu 
‘shoe’ + mal = sakdanu, 5421, 1. e., mu(lu) su-e-sir mal ‘the 
men who have shoes on’ = the profane invaders of her shrine, 
which must be entered unshod by her worshippers. 

24. On su nu-lax-xa-ni ‘unwashed hands’; another sign of 
their desecration; see Rev. 5. 


Reverse. 


In lines 1 and 2, ma-an must = the double corner wedge 
sign = dannu ‘mighty’, 9955; sarru ‘king’, here probably ‘queen’, 
9961. The suffix -ga probably has the force of kt = kima 
which here we may render “though”. The idea is that al- 
though the goddess was queen and lady, she was compelled to 
step on the hostile ship, which was to bear her away from 
her shrine and people. Cf. the parallel from Pinches cited 
by Radau, Misc. Sumer. Texts, 1910, p. 386 and n. 1. The 
verb RU = Sub in our text = nad& ‘set, place’, scl. here 
‘foot’, corresponds to the Pinches version kar = kabdasu. 

3. I render ni(IM)-te ‘of their own accord, as IM clearly 
means ramdnu here (Fossey, 4192) and not ‘fear’. The ‘brood’ 
amar (ZUR) = btru, 9068, ‘approaches’ (te) her shrine to 
molest her of their ‘own volition. 
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4. Now begins the Assyrian parallel from PSBA., xvii, 
p. 66, line 6, in this line an exact translation. Note the 
relative Sumerian suffix -ani in ma-al-la-ni ‘those who have’, &c. 
For kisal=mastaku, see oby. 12, and cf. IV. 27, 8—9b. 

5. lax = mist ‘wash’, Sb. 76. Note also ma-3u(KU) for 
ma-ra in oby. 17. 

6. The Assyr. uparridanni ‘he hastens me away’; ‘“hustles” 
me out’(!) is a translation of a parallel text. In our Sumerian 
line ni(IM) is the direct object of the verb te; IM-TE = 
puluxtu ‘fear’, 8465. Note below on line 8. 

7. gam = gaddédu ‘bow down’, used of the neck kidadsu, 
Fossey, 3664, It is rendered by the Assyr. parallel ina pu- 
luati usmitanni ‘in fear he lowers me’; from mata& ‘lower, 
decrease’. 

8. Cf. line 6 rey. with this, and note the ommission of nakri 
Su = urri-bi from this line. The Assyrian translator uses 
adlux ‘1 am disturbed’ for ni(IM) ba-da-an-te ‘I feel fear 
for him’. 

9. kar really means ekému ‘seize, snatch’, 7740, in contrast 
with the more vivid Assyrian i%xutannima ‘he tears it off me’. 

10. za here for Pinches za-gin = ukni. tar (kud) means ‘cuts 
off violently’. The Pinches version reads maratsu ‘his daugh- 
ter’, which is not indicated here by the sexless word dumu 
(TUR) ‘child’. 

11. gug = kabdsu ‘tread’, 1372. Note the overhanging me, 
clearly the first personal pronoun. 

12. dim(GIM) = summa ‘if, when’, 9125; = ki ‘as, when’, 
9120. 

13. I render ba-e(UD-DU)-ta as dependent on the pre- 
ceding verb. That the prefix na- can mean ‘not’, as a variant 
of nu, is seen from Fossey, 796—797. 

14. On wl, see oby. 13. xu-lax-e = galatu; gullutu; suglutu 
‘terrify’, Fossey, 1061—1063. 

15. Pinches’s form paritti (thus corrected by Langdon) is 
of uncertain meaning. Cf. IV. 22, 5a: labartum parittum (?). 
The form abit Langdon translates as if from nabdétu ‘repose’, 
but it is from m2 ‘dwell’. This is not indicated in the present 
Sumerian text, which plainly signifies ‘go = e-ir. 

16. RI = tal = paragu ‘fly’. 2571. du (XI) = nigiggu here is 
undoubtedly cognate with di-da-al = nigiggu, PSBA. xvii. 65; 
dii = di. The usual ideogram is ki-in-dar, ki-in-dir, 9683. 
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gi-ri = gir-ri = sépu ‘foot’; tallaktu ‘going’; simply = ‘go’. I 
regard esteri as an iitafal from a’ru ‘go, proceed‘. 

18. I render gakan ‘lady’ here, just as nin may mean both 
‘ord and ‘lady‘. 

21. se-ib = libittu, 7492. Ni-si-in-ki-mu ‘my Isin’. NTI has 
the value 7 as well as nz. 

23. la-ra-ak-ki-mu ‘ay Larak’ = Larsa(?). Jastrow suggests 
(by letter) that larak may mean ‘a grainery’. My interpre- 
tation of the combination agrees with this; viz. la=lalz ‘full- 
ness, plenty’ (Fossey, 530) + postpos. -ra + ak = epésu ‘make’. 
The combination la-ra + ak-ki would then mean ‘the place (kz) 
which is made (ak) for plenty’ — ‘storage’ (la-ra). 

24. ‘Seven dwellings’ probably refers to her shrines. 

27. ne ‘this’ = anni, 4580. See also next line below. 

28. ma(MAL)-ma(MAL) = basi ‘be’, 5430. In 11604: 
isi’ = nissatu; cixtu lamentation’. A-SI is the bakti- weep-sign. 
I render Pinches’s parallel ¢ixita as equivalent to ¢ixtu 
‘weeping’. U%andsanni ‘it overwhelms me’, from wi3; cf. IV. 
7, 14—15a: the shakes him’ = ttan@Xassu. 

















Indo-Iranian Word-Studies—By Epvwin W. Fay, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Texas. 


1. A good deal of attention has been paid in late years to 
Foy’s proposal (KZ. 35, 31) to separate Iranian hada ‘ab, ex’ 
from Skr. sacd ‘cum, uni cum’. To solve this problem seems, 
however, a task of no great difficulty. Authorities so out of 
date as the Latin lexicon of Lewis and Short seem to me in 
their note on secus ‘secundum, aliter’ to present the right 
point of view for the solution of the semantic problem, and if 
modern observers differently conceive the problem, almost no- 
body seems to doubt the cognation of secus! with sequitur, 
nor of Skr. sacé with sdcate. 

2. In Etymology, as well as touching the Homeric question, 
there will always be chorizonts, owing to the difference in 
human temperaments and the inherently greater ease of ana- 
lysis as contrasted with synthesis. But temperament or no, 
preponderance of evidence now throws a searcher into one 
camp, now into another. Temperamentally, I sympathize with 
the antichorizonts, and certainly in regard to Iranian haca, 
the usage of which I now propose to examine, on the basis 
of the examples collected by Bartholomae in his magnificent 
lexicon. Now Bartholomae compares haca with Skr. sacd, but 
not without acknowledging that he feels the force of Foy’s 
objections. I suppose, however, that it is on the legal prin- 
ciple of asserting definition from usage that be rubricates his 
examples as though the primary sense of haéa were ‘from’. 
But if haca is cognate with sacé it were well to attempt a 
rubrication based on ‘cum’ as the approximately original sense, 
that is for Indo-Iranian. 

3. Sporadically in Avestan, and still less in Persian, haéa, 
though we more conveniently render it by ‘from’, is combined 
with the instrumental, which is not, on the face of things, a 





1 The notion of inferiority clearly arises in our colloquial description 
of cigars and other goods of poorer quality as “seconds”. 
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case to indicate the separative relation. But we can often 
here restore the sense of ‘cum’, e. g. in Y. 10. 17 (ap. Bthl., 
1751, II. 1. 2), 
erezatatna hata taSta zaranaénem aoi taxSe 

where, though as regards the context argenteo ex poculo 
aureum in <poculum> affundo is the letter rendering, yet arg. 
cum p. may be defended as the original conception, cf. in 
Latin the following, albeit far less concrete, examples from 
Ennius: Ann. 175, tum cum corde suo divum pater atque 
hominum rex | effatur and, much more specifically, ib. 540, 
effudit voces proprio cum pectore sancto. 

In the latter example cum is attached to a “sociative” with 
which it does the work of an ablv. of means, but in both con- 
texts the combination with ef- is noteworthy, and from a usage 
like 540 the separative relation might have developed. In such 
contexts as this (see Vahlen in Rh. Mus. 14. 566 for other 
examples) cum might also have developed—or shall we say 
have sunk to—use as a mere case exponent. This is what 
has happened, in a sense, with OPers. hacé which, though 
used with the instrumental, is an invariable case exponent of 
the ablative. 

4. In Old Persian, the adjective ha-mi@riya- ‘rebellious’ is 
construed with haéa + ablv. Etymologically mi@riya- belongs 
with Skr. methete (dual) ‘inter se pugnant, altercantur’. I see 
here a ‘compromise construction, as though in Latin (1) alie- 
natus [a|+ ably. had been so associated with (2) altercans cum + 
instr. as to yield *(3) alienatus cum + ably.; or as though in 
Greek the interplay of (1) aAdorpiwzs twds and (2) addorpiotc Ga 
[ow] twi had yielded *(3) addotpwtcba <ovw> twés. For the 
general psychological problem involved cf. Latin divortium 
facere cum aliqua, and the English conflict between differ 
from and differ with. In Irish, fri ‘adversus, in’ reached the 
sense of ‘cum’ in comparisons (“gleich gegen = gleich mit”), 
which developed into a sociative and instrumental ‘cum’, and 
at last, with verbs of separation, into ‘ab, ex’ (cf. Windisch, 
Irische Texte, Wrtbch., pp. 577—578). The following examples 
are in point: Bh. 2. 2 (= 1750, II. 1. 1. C), dahydva* tya 
hacama™ hami6"iya abava" = regiones quae cumme altercantes 
factae sunt; Bh. 1.11 (= 1778, top, s. v. ham®) pasava” kara™ 
haruva" hami6"iya® abava® hac& ka"bujiya" = inde populus 
universus stomachatus fuit cum Cambyse. 
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5. In the Gathic passage Y. 37. 2 (= 1749, IT. 1. 1. B), 
yo gaus haca syeinti = qui a bove habitant, we might rather 
interpret by qui cum bove stant (for habitant), and Mills 
renders by “who abide beside! the kine”. 

6. Common in Gathic as in later Avestan is the locution 
asat haéa which verbally = ritw? cum, but idiomatically e ritu, 
e veritate. For the origin of this locution we might assume 
a contamination of an Indo-Iranian *rtad3 ‘rected’, combined 
with *saca rtena ‘cum rectitudine’ (cf. the actual form dn-rtad 
“um der Siinde willen“, Delbrueck, ai. Synt., § 74), but we will 
do better now to enquire what saca, instrumental of a noun 
sac- ‘a following, pursuit’, might mean, and I would indicate 
my answer to the question by rendering asat haca by ‘e-ritu 
consequentid’ or, sacrificing the case relation, by ‘ritum secun- 
dum’, cf. secus consuetudinem in CIL. 5, 4017; and secus merita 
eius, Inscr. Orelli 7, 70. 


7. But asat haéa ‘ritum secus’ is a phrase so trite in its ad- 
verbial sense that we shall do well to examine its less phrase- 
ological uses, e. g., Y. 51. 5 (= 1749, IT, 1. 1. B), yaa asat 
haéa gam vidat vastryo = num per ritum bovem acquirat 
agricola (ind. quest.). Here the ablative alone expressing cause 
or rather consequence, would suffice, but haéa reinforces the 
consequential idea. Similar are Y. 43. 14, adat haca frasta 
= <haec petitio> ritum secus recipiatur; Y. 53.1, yezi hoi dat 
dyapta asat haéa = ut ei det maiestates ritum secus; Y. 45. 4 
a. h. vaéda..ya im dat = ritum secus (per r.) cognovi.. quis 
eam <vitam> faciat; Y. 44. 17, perhaps especially perspicuous 
because of ra@emd, ya raGemd a. h. = qui socius ritu<m> secus. 
With other nouns note Y. 32. 2, xa@rat haéa .. paiti-mraot 
= per regnum ..respondit, V. 9. 2, yaozda@ryat h. = purifi- 
catione<m> secus. 

8. Semantically, general lines of reasoning strongly recom- 
mend the definition of hac by ‘in consequence of’ (see § 6), 
and the combination of haéa in this sense with the ablative 
is just what we should expect, cf. Delbrueck, ai. Synt. § 74, 
“nicht selten iibersetzen wir den Abl. durch in Folge von”. This 





1 We might restore the sense of ‘in-the-train’ to haéa, see §§ 6, 9. 

2 Interpret ritu according to the gloss ritus: Spyzxela, i. e. ‘religio, 
pietas’, 

3 I am transcribing these forms as though they were Sanskrit. 
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definition adequately absolves the examples under Bartholomae’s 
rubric IT. 1. 3 (= 1750), to-wit: V. 18. 1, diwzat haca abrava 
sawhaite — fraudis causa (better fraude<m> secus) sacerdos 
nominatur. Further note Y. 35.10 (= 1751), where asaat haca 
(= ritu<m> secus) is rendered by Bartholomae (col. 88, top) 
as “um des A&a willen” but by Mills as “by reason of thy 
Righteous Order”: here the prior rendering may be etymolo- 
gically justified by “in pursuit of‘, and the latter by “in con- 
sequence of”, 

9. With persons, the combination haca + ablv. designates 
the agent, the person in consequence of whom the act is per- 
formed. Examples are: V. 19, 6 (= 1750), bara@ryat haca 
zavisi = matre ab vocatus sum; D. 6.3 (= 1751) haca-ma* = 
a-me <mandatum>, where we might think of ‘in- attendance 
upon’ as the primitiv sense of haca. 

10. The next examples are of haca with the ablative after 
verbs of fearing. The act of shrinking which is the physiolo- 
gical expression of fear lies, I take it, behind the Vedic con- 
struction of the ablative with verbs of fearing, and the same 
note accounts for separatives as represented in the Latin lo- 
cution ab aliquo metuere, timere. In the Persian and Avestan 
usage of hacd with the ablative I suppose that the simple ab- 
lative, expressing the idea of (shrinks) ‘from’, has yielded to a 
somewhat phraseological (shrinks) ‘in consequence of’. The 
examples I have selected are P. 21 (= 927, mid.) niwyeiti 
z2..dtars ..haca..aiwyo = metuit ille..ignis ab aquis; Yt. 10, 99 
(= 1748, II. 1. 1. 8), yahmat haca fratarasanta = quo ab 
metuebant; D. 5. 2, dahyava" ..tya hacd-ma" atarsa” = regiones 
..quae ab-me(d) metuebant; Bh. 1. 13, haca darsma"(?) atar- 
sa* = <populus> ab <eius> saevitate metuebat; Bh. 4. 5, haca 
drauga" darsam patipaya*uva = a fraudulentia valide cave; 
D. 4. 3, amam dahyaum a*uramazda patuv haca haindya = 
hanc regionem, A. M., servato ab exercitu. 

11. In the locution with verbs of fearing hada ‘in conse- 
quence of’ had sunk nearly to the level of being a mere case 
exponent (cf. Brugmann, Kvg., § 593, and note the Spanish 
use of exponential @ before names of personal direct objects), 
and there was the same possibility with verbs of obtaining 
and demanding (= seeking to obtain), which took a separative 
case, e. g. Homeric radis ede£ato = (a) filio accepit, Skr. grhyiyat 
sddhutah = ‘accipiat (a) bono’, Latin Hinndd cepit (CIL., 
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I. 530); arareiv twds (éx-, wapa-) = postulare (ab) aliquo, Skr. 
ken& ambho ydcitam bhiyat = per-quem aqua petita <est> 
a-rege. Iranian examples are: Y. 44. 17 (1749, IT, 1. 1. B, 
cf. col. 1670), ka0a@ zaram carani haca xsmat = num voluntatem 
impetrem a vobis! (= per vos, in Folge von); Bh. 1. 14 (1750, 
II. 1.1. ¢) hacaé amaxam taumaya parabartam = a nostri (sic) 
gente ablatum; Y. 62. 7 (1748, II, 1. 1. 8) vispaéibyd haca 
izyeitt hubaratim = omnibus ab postulat bene-sacrificatum; Y. 
31. 14 (1749, II, 1.1. B), ya isudd dadenté daéranam haca 
aséund = quae postulata fiunt debitorum (neuter) ab ASa- 
discipulo.2 — In this category we may, with some reinforcement 
of the etymological sense of hada (see §§ 6, 9), render by ‘with 
compliance from’ (i. e. on the part of). 

12. With the verbs of obtaining (cf. Lat. parare) we may 
associate verbs of begetting (cf. Lat. parere), satisfying ourselves 
by citing the one example of Yt. 13. 87 (1748, IT. 1.1. 6), 
yahmat haca fra@worasat nafo = quo ex [cum] procreavit gentem. 

13. Much the larger number of examples of haca + ablv. 
follow after verbs of motion, and it hardly seems likely that 
here we have a mere casual exponent brought over from the 
separative connotation with verbs of fearing (§ 10). For this 
usage it is tempting to seek for haca direct derivation from a 
rootnoun *sek”-, quasi ‘iter, cursus, trail, track’, a definition 
certainly justified a priort by the usage of verb forms of the 
root sek”. This leads us to the simple definition of hada by 
‘away, weg (von) &c.’ (cf. Fick-Stokes, Wtbch., p. 296).3 Still, 
in matters of definition the argument a posteriori furnishes 
the line of procedure I prefer to follow, and it is worth our 
while to ask whether, in the construction of verbs of motion 
with hacdé + ablv., haca did not originally go with the verb, 
somewhat in the sense of ‘secundum’ (= along), e. g. in Bh. 





1 Mills renders by “shall I proceed to that conference with you’? 

2 This is what I understand Bartholomae to mean by his rendering 
(col. 733, mid.): die Schuldforderungen die auf Grund der Buchungen 
an den Aga-anhanger gestellt wurden. Mills renders by “What prayers 
with debt-confessions are offered with the offering of the holy”. 

3 The assumption of a root noun sek ‘trail, track’ leads to a pretty 
result for a somewhat isolated usage of émi viz: as in a 278, £ 197, 
édva | moAda pdr’, occa Loxe pidns xl maidds erecSu. If we read *ém here, 
we have a reference to the route of the homegoing bride. In form, we 
may compare skr. me sacs (CBr. 4. 1. 3. 7) ‘in my support, mihi auxilio’, 
but literaily something like ‘mei (gen.) <in> comitatu’, 
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2.12 (= 1750, II.1.1.b), pasdva*® adam nijayam haca babi- 
rau’ = postea ego abii secundum Babylone [unless in a mili- 
tary context like this hacé meant in expeditione(m)], i. e. ‘along’ 
or ‘on’ from Babylon. In such contexts, if hacad were sub- 
sequently drawn to the noun, ‘secundum’ would pass through 
‘porro’! to ‘ex’. — Again, in sentences containing verbs with 
plural or joined subjects or objects, haca in the sense of und, 
really to be taken with the verb, might have been drawn as 
a mere exponent to the separative ablative following. Examples: 
V. 5. 19 (1746), yaozdya tacintti apo zrayawhat haca piutikat 
avi zrayo vouru-kasam = purificatae ruunt aquae una <a> mari 
P. ad mare V.; Yt. 10. 39 (1746), zarstvacit vazamna haca ba- 
zubhyo = tela quidem .. missa una <a> lacertis; V. 3. 7 (1747), 
daéva han-dvaranti..haca garadadsa—diaboli con-currunt..und?<a> 
fossa; Yt. 9. 10 (1747), apa-barani yva subamca barsnamca haca 
mazda ddimabyd = au-feram ambas famemque sitimque una <a> 
creatoris locis; V.9.53 (1747), ahmat haéa asanhatéa s6i6raatéa 
axxtat .. iz2aéa azuitista = eo und <a> locoque domoque ab- 
sistet .. fortunaque opulentiaque; Yt. 8.32 (409, s. v. ws-han- 
dava-), dunman ham-histanti us-handavat haca garoit = vapores 
constant (= colliguntur) ws-hindu- una <ex>-mari. 

14. Far be it from me to assert that these restorations of a 
vanished sense to examples of a developed hada — a resto- 
ration that may be diagrammed in part by saying that und <a> 
yielded [und] a — prove an original meaning of ‘una, simul’, 
but it is well to show from extant examples that the devel- 
oped sense may be but an accident, a mere consequence of 
the word’s having become otiose in certain contexts; and if 
hata = und& with verbs of motion came to be felt as otiose, 
its other ablative connections — I particularly think of verbs 
of fearing with their note of physical recoil’, see § 10 — 





1 i.e. Eng. ‘forth’.— I find in the rather full English-French lexicon 
of Fleming and Tibbins that forth is defined by “en avant, ensuite; dehors, 
au dehors &c.” This ought to mean that aller ensuite may be used to 
replace aller en avant, but this usage is unknown to several high au- 
thorities on French diction whom I have consulted. 

2 The tautology of con- and und may be compared with the doubled 
aue with éroua: in Homer (« 371). 

3 Cf. pedyew = ‘to flee or escape from’ (with gen., Odys.), but pisa = 
gofos, dedla’ (so Hesychius; cf. Lith. bigti ‘terreri). 
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rendered it liable to be taken up as a mere casual exponent. 
With verbs of fearing, ‘in consequence of’ readily yielded 
‘from’, and we bridge over to the purely local sense by assuming 
the start to have begun from the nouns of place-persons like 
Skr. Dydus, Greek “Awdys, Latin Orcus. 


15. The local sense may also be glimpsed in a context like 
the following where, after describing the origin of two moun- 
tains, the text continues, Yt. 19. 2 (1747), ahmat haca narayo 
Sraoxiyan = inde successim (= ensuite) <hi> montes procre- 
scunt. Also note Yt. 19.34, where vaénamnam ahmat haca 
xz*arano .. frasusat (= evidenter ed ex gloria .. abscessit) may 
be etymologically realized by thinking of English ‘to part with’, 
contaminated with ‘to (de-)part from’. 


16. In the old Persian we find a rather neat testimony to 
the réle I have assigned, in the development of the idiom of 
haca + ablv., to the construction after verbs of fearing, viz: 
D. 4. 2 (1752), where we have iyam dahyaus ..haca aniyana 
naiy tarsatiy = ea regio ..cum (sic) <a> hoste non metuit. 
Here we have the instrumental (cf. Bartholomae in Gr. Ir. 
Phil. I § 378. 6) retained with hacaé (= ‘in consequence of’). 

17. A quite isolated accusative regimen (cf. Lat. secus, 
secundum) is found in Y. 12.1 (1752), where hada is taken 
in the general sense of ‘ad’ (= as regards), cvat aéjam upa- 
manayan pubro haca pitaram &. = quamdiu eorum <funera 
celebrantes> manent, filius propter patrem &c., where I take 
propter for ‘in consequence of’. In VY. 5. 1, 2, haca ‘from’ is 
combined with the accusative in the locution ‘from the tops 
of the mountains (= haca baresnavd gairanqm) to the depths 
of the valleys’ (= avi jafnavé raonqm), and conversely; cf. also 
Yt. 10. 67 (1752) ‘from region to region’ (haca kargvara 
avi k.). In both these locutions ‘secundum’ (= down along, cf. 
sec. flumen) would serve, i. e. (1) ‘down along the mountains 
<in>to the valleys’ and ‘along the valleys <up> to the moun- 
tains, and (2) secundum <alteram> regionem ad <alteram> r. 
We have besides (3) Y. 61. 5 (1752), yaéa him janama.. 
vispais haca karsvan yais hapta = ut eam expellamus .. uni- 
versis [cum] <ex> regiones (sic) illis septem, where haca takes 
an instrumental of the adj. and an accusative of its noun. 
Here perhaps hada karsvqn (= secundum regiones) represents 
a use originally distributive (cf. Lat. in dies), i. e., ‘along region 

ORF 
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after region; which tended to develop to the sene of wlira 
(praeter) regiones. 

18. I think I have now shown how, starting with an ety- 
mological sense of ‘in consequence, ensuite, in Folge’, with 
instrumental regimen, we account, in not all too complicated 
a manner, for the development of a sense approximating ‘from’, 
which made haéa a fit exponent — or shall I say coefficient? 
— for the ablative. With the accusative, the sense of ‘secun- 
dum’ may have developed into ‘ultra’ (— ‘beyond, past’). 

19. This brings us to the support chiefly relied upon by the 
chorizonts who would separate Iranian haca from Skr. sdcd, 
viz: Olr. sech, detined by Zeuss as ‘praeter, ultra, supra, extra’. 
The cognation of sech with the root of sechim ‘sequor’ seems 
to me properly upheld by Fick-Stokes (1. s. c), and by Brug- 
mann (Kvg., § 618), as against Foy and Thumb (see Walde, 
s. v.).1. Thurneysen in his grammar defines sech by vorbei an 
(Eng. ‘along past’, often simply ‘by’), and compares Lat. secus, 
but it does not appear whether he derives secus from sequitur 
or not. As I see it, if we start with the sense of ‘following’, 
i. e. ‘in attendance upon’, we come easily to ‘alongside of’ (a 
person) and then to ‘by’, and finally ‘past, beyond’, cf. e. g. 
in Windisch’s Texte, p. 207, 26 luzd seocu, which means <saxum> 
iit praeter eas. In other contexts sech may be rendered by 
our English use of via = ‘by way of, Germ. iiber’ in the address 
of a letter. See the description of a travel route in the Scél 
mucci Mic Dathéd § 20 (Windisch, 1. c. p. 106, 5 sq.) where 
sech is followed by various names of places ‘past’ which the 
traveller went. The adverbial use of sech (= “auferdem”) is 
etymologically given by ‘folglich; besides’. Welsh hep ‘sine’ 
has developed on the lines of Osc. perom ‘sine’ (: Lat. per) 
“eigentlich ‘dariiber hinaus’” (Walde, p. 574). 


Sanskrit saka. 


20. As a corollary to the discussion of Iranian haca a word 
may be said of Skr. saka which occurs one each in the Rig 
and Atharva Vedas, and both times in a hymn which is a 
charm against snakes (or, for the Rik hymn, against poison 





1 I am entirely skeptical as to Walde’s explanation of séd, which I 
am beginning to define by ‘away, weg. via’ and to connect with 63és, 
see Class. Phil.. 4. 301, fn. 
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in general). I am prepared to admit that each of the hymns 
(RV. 1.191 and AV. X. 4) is popular rather than hieratic in 
point of diction and that linguistically considered they are late. 
But religiously considered, a snake charm is likely to be early 
and when in such a charm a word is found that is virtually 
absent from the other literature! that word is no less likely 
to be a technical archaism than a popular neologism. Accord- 
ing to the lexica (supported by native authority) sakd- is a 
diminutive of the article sa-, being defined as dieser geringere, 
— winzige (PW?), and compared with esaka- yaké- (PW'). 
These comparisons are not illuminating, for esaka- is not genu- 
inely extant, and yaké in RV. 8. 21.18 (anyaké yaké = alii- 
cunque quicunque) seems to me clearly equivalent to a Greek 
*6-rwes (sic) —that is to say that ya-ka- compounded here does 
the usual work of yah kah (+ -ca). But if saka- really is a 
derivative of the article, I think rather of the -c(e) of hic, 
illic, istic, though this raises the question whether we restore 
*ke (so Brugmann) or *ke as the startform of Lat. -ce. For 
the full adjectivization of sa-kd-s, as compared with ili-c(e), 
cf. Lat. ipsus | ipse. 


21. The passages for saka are, in translation, as follows, 
“The little girl of the Kiratas, she the little one, digs a remedy” 


(Whitney’s translation of AV. X. 4.14) and “This little bird, 
so very small, hath swallowed all thy poison up” (Griffith’s 
Rig Veda, 1.191. 11), and I can but think it curious that the 
two most genuine uses of one word are found in descriptions 
of antidote procurers. In either case saka may be a partici- 
pial and mean ‘sequens’ (= quaerens, cf. quaerit of the anti- 
dote-seeker in Aeneid 4, 513—515), or even ‘secans’; or it 
may be an instrumental of a noun sa*k» ‘bill’ (= gladium; 
rostrum), allied to Lat. sacena, and saxum. If we were quite 
sure that sakd meant ‘small’, we might still derive it*from the 
root of secat, in the sense of ‘segment’ (‘fragment’), cf. Eng. 
snip and bit.2 





1 Of course I have at my command no other guide to usage than the 
Petersburg lexica. 


2 This semantic correlation perhaps obtains in the following words, 
Lat. minor (Fay, AJP.. 26, 176), oux-pés (ib. 177), Lat. paulum (ib. 188), 
parvus (194), ?vilis (202), Skr. dabhrés (385); further cf. Skr. ksudras: 
ks6éd-ati (so Uhlenbeck). 
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Sanskrit sdcis (advb.) ‘sidewise. aside’. 

22. The relation of meaning between sdcis and sédcate ‘se- 
quitur’ is, as Uhlenbeck recognizes in his lexicon, not obvious. 
I define sdci-, spoken of a dependant, a pedisequus, one of 
the suite, by ‘alongside of, beside’ (cf. Ir. sech§ 19) whence by 
subsequent restriction—or enlargement?—‘on (the) side; aside’; 
cf. Eng. aside from (with a sense near to the sense of Welsh 
hep ‘sine’ (§ 19, fin.), and beside in “beside the question, the 
mark” &c. 

Sanskrit sak-than- ‘thigh’. 

23. With the root of secat I would join Skr. sak-than- ‘thigh’ 
One cannot read his Homer and find pypois eérapov (= “the 
thighs they cut off”) without realizing that *sekté- ‘cut’ would 
constitute a very proper designation for the thigh, cf. Eng. 
‘cuts’, of the different portions of a slaughtered animal. Flex- 
ionally, sakthan- has been modelled on asthdn- ‘bone”. 


Two Sanskrit Words for the Hand. 

24. I have, in another place (AJP. 31, 416) explained Skr. 
an-gi-stha-s ‘thumb’ as a compound of three members = ‘in- 
manu-stans’.. In the same essay (pp. 416. 419) I interpreted 
the startform *tri-st(h)os ‘third’ (but *tri-st(h)is in Latin testis) 


as ‘tip-standing’ (of the left mid-finger), and the startform 
*ksw-ek(s)-stho-s ‘sixth’ as ‘co-ex-stans’ (of the second thumb 
in the digital enumeration). 

25. In view of these three finger-names in -stho-s (-sthi-s) 
— with which we may do well to compare Gr. rada(t)-ory ‘palm’ — 





1 Possibly snpés originally simply meant ‘cut’, and belongs with sépos 
‘part’, to a root mér, found in Lat. mor-d-et ‘bites’. 

2 The phonetic difficulty with the relation of Lat. ossi-s (gen.) to Skr. 
asthi- was not solved by Johansson in IF. 14, 322, for the startform 
od-thi- would, to the best of our knowledge, yield Skr. *atthi- and not 
asthi-. But I know no phonetic obstacle to assuming for the startform 
*od-sthi-, whence -tsth- with the treatment of tsth in Latin, but a different 
treatment in Sanskrit. This *od-sthi- was a compound, and if (o)dsth- 
tended in the primitive speech to (o)sth, recomposition may have rein- 
troduced the vanishing (or vanished) d. I define od- by ‘stone’: Skr. 
dd-ri-s ‘stone, cliff’ (?ddyu-s, if = stump), and -sthi- either means ‘state, 
condition’ (the whole = “possessing the stone-condition”): the root 
stha(y)-; or it meant ‘hard’ in this compound (= stone-hard), and is 
cognate with the root to which Eng. stone, Lettic stine ‘Eisenstange’ 
belong (see Prellwitz, s. v. oria). 
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we may ask if in Skr. gdbha-sti-s ‘hand, forearm’ -st(h)i-s ‘stans’ 
is not to be recognized as the posterius, reduced in value to 
a mere suffix. The sense of gédbha-stis will be ‘Greifer’ (cf. 
Viennese Greiferl), and it will belong with Lat. habet ‘holds’ 
(see Uhlenbeck, s. v.). 

26. By the same token we may divide Skr. hdsta-s into hé + 
st(h)a-s. What is ha-? It is either for hab(h)- or for had(h)- 
with the final sonant dropped before st(h). I suppose the 
startform to have been rather *ghod-st(h)o-s than *ghabh-stho-s 
but without being able to give a perfectly convincing reason 
for my preference, even though Greek 4-yoorés shows o in the 
root syllable. The root ghed- (guttural, not palatal) in the 
sense of ‘grasp’ is well attested (see e. g. Walde, s. v. pre- 
hendo), though some of the forms cited, e. g. Lith. pasi-gendi 
‘desidero, cupio’ belong more naturally with the root g’hed(h)- 
in Gérracbau ‘precari’: Av. jaidyym ‘orare’. A palatal variety 
(ghed-) of a root with pure guttural is not to be incontinently 
rejected. Thus Skr. hdsta-s, from ghod-stho-s, also means 
‘seizer’, and ‘seizer’ is the apparent (and I believe the real) 
definition of Gothic handus (:hinpan ‘seize’) as well as of 
Greek xeip. Why suspect this definition? Is not the scientific 
language of today, when set to point out the differences 
between man and his ape-progenitor, driven to the designation 
of the hand as the ‘Greif-hand’, as the ape’s foot is a ‘Greif-fub’? 

27. It is valuable for the definition to compare Lith. pa-Zastis 
‘armhole, armpit’. The way in which the sense derived is 
made clear by quoting Horace, epist., 1. 13. 12, ne forte sub 
ala fasciculum portes librorum, ut rusticus agnum. In short, 
the arm-hole is an arm-hold as, conversely, a ship’s hold is a 
ship’s hole. I have elsewhere given to pa-Zastis, but with less 
semantic support, I think, the definition of ‘res impressa’, and 
to Skr. hds-ta-s the definition of ‘quod ferit’, deriving it from 
the root ghes- ‘ferire’ (see Mod. Lang. Notes, 22. 38). 





Printed by W. Drugulin, Leipzig (Germany). 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN QRIENTAL SOCIETY, 


AT ITS 


MEETING IN CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


IQII. 


The annual meeting of the Society, being the one hundred 
twenty-third meeting, was held in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
on Wednesday and Thursday of Easter week, April 19th 
and 20th. 


The following members were present at one or more of the 
sessions : 


Aitken, Gellot, Lanman, Reisner, 

Arnold, Haas, Lyon, Rudolph, Miss 
Atkinson, Haupt, Moore, G. F., Steele, 

Barret, Hoyt, Miss, Moore, Mrs. G. F. Toy, 

Bloomfield, Hussey, Miss Muss-Arnolt, Vanderburgh, 
Carus, Jastrow, Oertel, Ward, W. H. 
Channing, Miss, Kellner, Ogden, C. J., Warren, W. F., 
Clay, Miss Kendrick, Ogden, Miss Winslow, 
Edgerton, Kent, R. G. Oliphant, Wood, 

Ember, Kyle, Orne, Total: 39. 


The first session was held in the Phillips Brooks House, 
on Wednesday morning, beginning at eleven o'clock; the 
President, Professor Maurice Bloomfield, being in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the meeting in Baltimore, 
March 31 st-April 2nd, 1910, which had been already printed 
in the Journal (vol. 31, pp. i-ix), was dispensed with. 

The Committee on Arrangements presented its report, through 
Professor Lyon, in the form of a printed programme. The 
succeeding sessions were appointed for Wednesday afternoon 
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at half past two, Thursday morning at half past nine, and 
Thursday afternoon at half past two. It was announced that 
a luncheon would be given to the Society by its resident 
members at the Colonial Club on Wednesday at one o'clock, 
and that arrangements had been made for a subscription 
dinner at the same place on Thursday evening at seven o'clock. 
The Colonial Club extended its courtesies to the members of 
the Society during their meeting. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The report of the Corresponding Secretary, Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson, was presented by Dr. Haas as follows: 


During the course of the year the Secretary has had pleasant corre- 
spondence not only with persons interested in Oriental matters who have 
inquired as to the aims and activities of the Society, but also with some 
feliow-members in more distant parts, such as Major C. C. Smith, in the 
Philippines, Dr. Edward P. Hume, of China, Dr. Justin E. Abbott, of 
Bombay, (who is now in this country), and with a number of colleagues 
in Europe. Letters of acceptance have been received from all those 
elected to membership at the last meeting. 

Among the formal communications received may be mentioned invi- 
tations to participate in the International Congress of Orientalists, to be 
held at Athens in 1912, and in the Universal Races Congress, which will 
take place in Londor this July; a request for co-operation from the 
George Washington Memorial Association of America; and a letter from 
Professor Snouck Hurgronje, of Leiden, calling upon the members of the 
Society to aid in the publication of the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
All of these communications have been duly acknowledged and laid before 
the Directors for consideration. 

The Secretary has to record the loss of three members by death during 
the past year. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry N. Coss, of New York, who was a member of the 
Society since 1875, died in April 1910, at an advanced age. 

Mr. Thomas W. Kixesmmt, who died at Shanghai in the autumn of 
1910, was a recent accession to our number, having joined the Society 
in 1909. Although an architect by profession, he was an indefatigable 
student and had considerable knowledge of the classical Chinese literature. 
He was the author of many articles on Chinese subjects and made several 
happy poetical translations from the Odes of the Shih Ching. 

Professor William G. Sumner, of Yale University, who died in April 
1910, became a member of the Section for the Historical Study of Reli- 
gions in the year 1898. 

In closing this report, which will be presented during the absence of 
the Secretary on another journey to India and the East, he desires to 
express his appreciation of the willing co-operation of all concerned in 
the work and to add a hearty wish for the continued welfare of the 
Society. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


The annual report of the Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, 
was presented by the Recording Secretary, as follows: 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SociETY FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEc. 31, 1910. 


Receipts. 
Balance from old account, Dec., 19099. ...... § 715.04 
sak 6 ie eee AOS 6 aR $ 914.41 
re CG SOMO oko «es ss nen 165.00 
| Te aah. Be I ok Oks a SS 24.00 1,103Al 
ea ae ae eae area 295.69 
State National Bank Dividends. ......... 127.93 
$ 2,242.07 
Expenditures. 
Printing Journal, Volume XXX ........-. § 1,102.38 
Sundry printing and addressing .......+-+-. 65.87 
EE. és hk 6 8 OR ee ea . 4.00 
pO rere are ee ere ee ee ee 100.00 
co ee eee ee ae 13.55 
Subvention to Orientalische Bibliographie. ... . 95.33 
Hetemic 10 ROW GOCOUME ook. oe 5c o- 8s He eS 860.94 
ee 
STATEMENT. 
1909 1910 
Beadiey Type Woe’... 252s cscs § 2,781.29 § 2,914.35 
Ce ge a we te bp dee 1,000.00 1,000.00 
State National Bank Shares. ..... 1,950.00 1,950.00 
Connecticut Savings Bank. ...... 6.64 6.90 
National Savings Bank ........ 12.59 13.07 
Interest, Cotheal Fund ........ 237.88 284.71 
Gach i heme. ts k's oe te Oe ae 24.69 





$ 6,013.09 § 6,169.03 


The Treasurer in presenting his report for the year 1910 
calls the attention of the members of the Society to a falling 
off in receipts from dues owing chiefly to an unusual number 
of delinquencies in paying the annual assessment. He takes 
occasion to remind them again that on failing to pay two 
years in succession they are dropped from the list of members 
unless good reason is given for a longer delay. The total 
receipts during the past year show a falling off (§ 1527.03 
against $ 1813.37), leaving out the small sum of interest from 
the Savings Bank interest, which being left in the banks is 
removed from the Treasurer’s debit and credit account and 
reported in the annual Statement. The cost of printing and 
mailing the Journal has been reduced from about $1800 to $1102. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The report of the Auditing Committee, Professors Torrey 
and Oertel, was presented by the Recording Secretary, as 
follows: 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared 
the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and pass books 
and have found all correct. 


CHARLES C. TORREY, 
HANNS OERTEL, 


New Haven, Conn., April 10, 1911. 


\ Auditors. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


The Librarian, Professor Hanns Oertel, presented his report 
as follows: 


By arrangement with the Librarian of Yale University the work of 
accessioning of new books was carried on during the past year by the 
regular staff of the University Library. In the same way the University 
Library took charge of the sales of the Journal, covering all necessary 
correspondence and the collecting of bills. For this service the Society 
paid a nominal charge. 

The Library has received from Professor Jewett one hundred dollars, 
this being the amount of his honorarium as editor of the Journal and 
a further sum of one hundred dollars for defraying the expenses of the 
Library. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS. 


The report of the Editors, Professors Oertel and Jewett, was 
presented by Professor Oertel, as follows: 


From the financial point of view the printing of the Journal abroad 
has resulted in a decided saving (see the Treasurer’s Report). It has 
also been possible to use a greater variety of Oriental type without any 
appreciable increase of cost, and, in spite of the distance, the four parts 
of the Journal have appeared fairly punctually at the beginning of each 
quarter. But as it is manifestly impossible to allow authors more than 
two proofs, the editors would urge contributors to prepare their MS. 
carefully for the press, to make corrections as plainly as possible, and 
to avoid extensive alterations and additions. If additions are unavoidable, 
they should be aided at the end of the article. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected corporate members of the Society: 
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CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Rev. Mr. D. F. Bradley, Cleveland, O. 
Professor R. E. Briinnow, Princeton, N. J. 
Mrs. Francis W. Dickins, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. E. A. Gellot, Ozone Park, L. I., N. Y. 
Mr. W. S. Howell, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. R. L. Kortkamp, Hillsboro, Ill. 

Rev. Dr. E. S. Rousmaniere, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. R. H. Rucker, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. E. B. Soane, Muhammerah, Persian Gulf. 
Rev. Mr. H. B. Vanderbogart, Middletown, Conn. 
Professor J. E. Wishart, Xenia, O. 

Mr. R. Zimmermann, Berlin, Germany. 


OFFICERS FOR 1910-1911. 


The committee appointed in Baltimore to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year, consisting of Professors E. Washburn 
Hopkins, Christopher Johnston, and Barrett, reported through 
Professor Barrett. 

The election of a Secretary for the Section for Religions 
was postponed to Friday morning. 

The officers nominated by the committee were duly elected, 
as follows: 

President—Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents—Professor Paul Haup?, of Baltimore; Professor Robert 
F. Harper, of Chicago; Professor Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of New York. 

Recording Secretary—Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 

Treasurer—Professor Frederick Weils Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian—Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named, and Professors Crawford H. Toy 
and Charles R. Lanman, of Cambridge; E. Washburn Hopkins and Hanns 
Oertel, of New Haven; Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore; George A. 
Barton, of Bryn Mawr; Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York. 

The President, Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns 
Hopkins University, delivered the annual address on “The 
Religion of the Sikhs”. 

After the Presidential address the Society proceeded to the 
hearing of communications. 

Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, present- 
ed a communication on Some Difficult Passages in the Cu- 
neiform Account of the Deluge. 

At one o’clock the Society took a recess until half past two. 


SECOND SESSION. 
At half past two o’clock the Society reassembled in the Phillips 
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Brooks House, and the presentation of communications was 
resumed, as follows: 

Miss S. F. Hoyt, of Baltimore: The Name of the Red Sea. 

Professor R. G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
The Etymology of Syriac dastabira. 

Professor C. R. Lanman, of Harvard University: Buddha- 
ghosa’s Way of Purity. 

Dr. C. J. Ogden, of Columbia University: References to the 
Caspian Gates in Ammianus Marcellinus. 

Miss E. 8. Ogden, of Albany: A Conjectural Interpretation 
of Cuneiform Texts (v 81. 7—27). — Remarks were made by 
Professors Jastrow and Bloomfield. 

The Rey. Dr. F. A. Vanderburgh, of Columbia University: 
The Babylonian Legends published in Cuneiform Texts (xv. 1-6.) 

Professor M. Jastrow, Jr.: The Chronology of Babylonia 
and Assyria. — Remarks were made by Mr. Kyle and by 
Professor Wiener. 

At five o’clock the Society adjourned to Thursday morning, 
at half past nine. 


THIRD SESSION. 


The Society met at quarter before ten o’clock in the Phillips 
Brooks House, President Bloomfield presiding. The reading 
of communications was resumed"as follows: 

Dr. Edgerton, of Johns Hopkins University: Later history 
of the Sanskrit suffix ka. — Remarks by Professors Lanman 
and Bloomfield, and Dr. C. J. Ogden. 

Dr. A. Ember, of Johns Hopkins University: Semito-Egyp- 
tian words. — Remarks by Professor Haupt, Mr. Kyle, and 
Professor Bloomfield. 

Professor 8. G. Oliphant, of Olivet College: The elliptic 
dual and the dual dvandva. — Remarks by Dr. Edgerton, 
Dr. C. J. Ogden, and Professor Bloomfield. 

The President announced that a telephone message had just 
been received from Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
one of the oldest members of the Society, sending his greetings 
to the Society and regretting that he was prevented by the 
inclemency of the weather from attending the sessions today. 
It was voted that the Society send its greetings to Colonel 
Higginson and express its regret that he was unable to be 
present. Professor Lanman was asked to communicate this 
vote to Colonel Higginson, and also to send a salutation from 
the Society to Professor W. W. Goodwin. Professor Lyon 
was requested to do the same to Professor C. H. Toy, who 
has been for forty years a member of the Society. 
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Mr. E. A. Gellot: Monosyllabism of the Semitic Languages. 
— Remarks by Professors Lyon, Haupt, Kent, and Bloomfield. 

Professor Paul Haupt, a Vice-President of the Society, took 
the chair. 

Professor M. Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University: Final 
account of the work on Rig-Veda Repetitions. 


Miss 8. F. Hoyt, of Baltimore: The Holy One in Psalm 16: 10. 
— Remarks by Dr. Ember. 


Dr. B. B. Charles, of Philadelphia: The autobiography of 
Ibn Sina; presented by title by Professor Jastrow. 

Dr. A. Ember, of Johns Hopkins University: The etymologies 
of Aramaic lelénd and Hebrew gahar, Xélem, etc. 


At one o'clock the Society took a recess until half past two 
o'clock. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


The Society met at a quarter before three o’clock in the 
lecture-room of the Semitic Museum, with Vice-President Haupt 
in the chair. A communication was presented by Miss S. F. 
Hoyt, of Baltimore: The etymology of religion. 

At three o’clock President Bloomfield took the chair. Pro- 
fessor Oertel reported for the Directors that they had appointed 
the next annual meeting of the Society to be held in New York, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of Easter week, April 
9th, 10th, and 11th, 1912. 


They had reappointed as Editors of the Journal, Professors 
Oertel and Jewett. 

The Directors further recommended the adoption of the 
following resolutions concerning the Section for the Historical 
Study of Religions: 

1, That the American Oriental Society emphasize more forcibly in the 
future the inclusion of the historical study of religions in its scope. 

2. To discontinue the separate Section for the Historical Study of 
Religions. 

3. To invite the members of the present Section for the Historical Study 
of Religions to become corporate members of the Society. 

4, That one special session of the meeting be devoted to papers dealing 
with the historical study of religion in its widest scope (including 
primitive religions, European religions, etc.) 

5. That the Constitution be ammended by the omission of the words 
“Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions” in 
Article V, by the omission of Article X entire, and by the renumber- 
ing of Article XI as Article X; that the By-Laws be amended by 
the omission of Article IX and the renumbering of Article X as 
Article IX. 
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It was moved that the report be adopted, and that the 
proposed changes in the Constitution and By-Laws be made. 
This motion was carried, nemine contradicente. 

Professor Oertel moved a vote of thanks to the authorities 
of Harvard University, to the Governors of the Colonial Club, 
and to the Committee of Arrangements, Professors Lyon and 
Lanman. 

On motion of Dr. Haas, the thanks of the Society were 
tendered to Professor Oertel for his services as Librarian. 

The President, Professor Bloomfield, announced that he had 
appointed as a Committee on Arrangements for the next 
annual meeting Professors Gottheil and Jackson, and Dr. Haas, 
of Columbia University; as.a Committee to nominate officers 
to be elected at the next annual meeting, Professors Lanman 
and Lyon, of Harvard University, and Dr. C. J. Ogden, of 
Columbia; as Auditors to audit the accounts of the Treasurer, 
Professors Torrey and Oertel, of Yale University. 

Communications were presented as follows: 

Dr. W. H. Ward, of New York: The Zadokite document. 

Professor George Moore, of Harvard University: A hitherto 
unknown Jewish sect; Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries I. 

Professor D. G. Lyon, of Harvard University: Notes on a 
Canaanite cemetery. 

Miss A. Rudolph, of Cleveland: The outlook for Oriental 
studies in Cleveland. 

Professor W. F. Warren, of Boston University: Why does 
Plutarch describe the moon as bi-perforate? 

At quarter after five o’clock the Society adjourned to meet 
in New York, on Tuesday, of Easter week, April 9th, 1912. 

The following communications were read by title: 

Rey. Dr. J. E. Abbott: The Fire Temple at Baku and its 
inscriptions. 

Professor K. Asakawa, of Yale University: The parallels of 
the Frankish precaria and beneficium in the mediaeval history 
of Japan. 

Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College: 

(a) On the etymology of Ishtar ; 

(b) Notes on Babylonian and Assyrian systems of measures ; 

(c) Improvements in the renderings of the Blau monuments, 

the Scheil tablet, and the Hoffman tablet (J. A. O. 8. 22, 
118—128; 23, 21—98). 

Dr. F. R. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University: 

(a) The original meaning of the Semitic intransitive verbal 
forms; 
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(b) The Hebrew metheg. 

(c) Relative clauses in Tagalog. 

Rev. Mr. J. L. Chandler, of Madura, Southern India 

Hinduism as taught in Hindu Schools. 

Dr. B. B. Charles, of Philadelphia: The autobiography of 
Ibn Sina. 

Mr. C. E. Conant, of the University of Chicago: Monosyllabic 
roots in Pampanga. 

Dr. A. Ember, of Johns Hopkins University: 

(b) Scriptio plena of the Hebrew imperfect igtol. 

Professor E. W. Fay, of the University of Texas: Indo- 
Iranian word-studies, 

Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: 

(b) The four Assyrian stems la’u; 

(d) Biblical and Oriental articles in the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and the Islamic Encyclo- 
paedia. 

Professor Margolis, of the Dropsie College: The Washington 
manuscript of Joshua. 

Professor W. Max Miiller, of the University of Pennsylvania 
General account of a papyrus collection recently acquired by 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum. 

Professor J. D. Prince, of Columbia University: A divine 
lament (Cuneiform Texts, xv. 24, 25). 

Mr. G. P. Quackenbos, of New York: An unedited Sanskrit 
poem of Mayiira. 

Rev. Dr. W. Rosenau, of Johns Hopkins University: 

(a) The term 7M in the Talmud. 

(b) The Talmudic proclitic Np. 

(c) Some Talmudic compounds. 

Professor G. Sverdrup, Jr., of Augsburg Seminary, Minnea- 
polis: A letter from the Mahdi to General Gordon. 

Dr. A. Yohannan, of Columbia University: Some references 
in Arab writers to the ancient city of Merv. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


With Amendments of April. 1897 and 1911. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ArricteI. This Society shall be called the American Onienrat Society, 

Arricte II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be: — 

1, The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country, 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before—-mentioned objects. 

4, The collection of a library and cabinet. 

ArticLe III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

Articte IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Arricte V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Arrticte VI, The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. : 

Articte VII, The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

Articite VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regu- 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any 
regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

Articte IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
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may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

Articte X. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shal] conduct the correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he 
shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts 
and payments of the previous year. 

III. b. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
price. 

VIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
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ment within one month from the time when notice of such election is 
mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate member shall for two years fail 
to pay his assessments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
be dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 
I. For tue Liprary, 


1, The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
a Vice President; and he shall return them within a time not exceeding 
three months from that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 





Until further notice the 
Publications of the American Oriental Society 


will be sold as follows: 


1. Members of the Society receive the current number of the 
Society’s Journal free of charge. 

2. To those who are not members of the Society the price of the 
current volume is six dollars, carriage to be paid by the purchaser. 

3. The back volumes of the Journal will be sold separately as 
follows: 


*Vol. —_I_ (1843-1849) 2 | Vol. XVII (1896) 
Vol. _L (1851) 5 | Vol. XVIII (1897) 
Vol. III (1852-1853) Vol. XIX (1898) 
Vol. IV (1853-1854) Vol. XX (1899) 
Vol. _V (1855-1856) 5 | Vol. | XXI (1900) 
*Vol. VI (1860) | Vol. | XXII (1901) 
Vol. VII (1862) ; | Vol. XXIII (1902) 
Vol. VIII (1866) | Vol. XXIV (1903) 
Vol. IX (1871) Vol. XXV (1904) 
Vol.  X (1872-1880) Vol. XXVI (1903) 
Vol. XI (1882-1885) 3 | Vol. XXVII (1906) 
Vol. XII (1881) Vol. XXVIII (1907) 
Vol. XIII (1889) | Vol. XXIX (1908-1909) 
Vol. XIV (1890) Vol. XXX (1909-1910) 
Vol. XV (1890) Vol. XXXI (1910-1911) 
Vol. XVI (1894-1896) 


* Only a very limited number of volumes I and VI can be sold separately. 


4. A discount of 20 per cent. will be allowed to public libraries 
and to the libraries of educational institutions. 

5. A limited number of complete sets (vol. I—vol. XXX) will be 
sold at the price of $180, carriage to be baid by the purchaser. 

6. The following separate prints are for sale: 


H. G. O. Dwight, Catalogue of works in the Armenian language 
prior to the seventeenth century 

N. Khanikoff, Book of the Balance of Wisdom 

Burgess, Sirya-Siddhanta 

Paspati, Memoir on the language of the Gypsies in the Turkish 
Empire 

L. H. Gulick, Panape Dialect 

Whitney’s Taittiriya-Pratigakhya 

Avery’s Sanskrit- Verb-Inflection 

Whitney’s Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda 
The same on large paper 

Hopkins’s Position of the Ruling Caste 

Oertel’s J ee ee nee 

Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar 

Bloomfield’s Kaucika-Sitra of the Atharva- Veda 

The Whitney Memorial volume 


7. Beginning with volume XXX the Journal appears in four 
quarterly parts of which the first is issued on December first, the 
second on March first, the third on June first, and the fourth on Sep- 
tember first. Single parts of the Journal cannot be sold. 

All communications concerning the Library should be addressed to 
Professor ALBERT T. Cray, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
U.S. A. 





Notices. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 


GENERAL NOTICES. 


1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof. Frederick Wells Williams, 
135 Whitney avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows: The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, Yale University New 
Haven, Connecticut, U. S. America. 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s pub- 
lications see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
James Richard Jewett, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., or 
Prof. Hanns Oertel, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP. 


It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons—men or 
women—who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society and 
willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. This help 
may be rendered by the payment of the annual assessments, by gifts 
to its library, or by scientific contributions to its Journal, or in all 
of these ways. Persons desiring to become members are requested 
to apply to the Treasurer, whose address is given above. Members 
receive the Journal free. The annual assessment is $5. The fee for 
Life-Membership is $75. 
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